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FOREWORD TO 
JEWS IN THE SOVIET UNION: A HISTORY 


DAVID ENGEL AND GENNADY ESTRAIKH 


This volume is part of a six-volume comprehensive history of Jews and 
Jewish life in the Soviet Union, from the establishment of the Russian 
Soviet Republic in late 1917 through to the Union’s formal dissolution on 
8 December 1991. The project was launched in 2015 under the auspices of 
New York University's Global Network for Advanced Research in Jewish 
Studies, thanks to a major gift from Eugene Shvidler. It has been carried 
out by an international team of scholars—authors, consultants, archivists, 
and librarians—based in North America, Israel, and Europe, including sev- 
eral former Soviet states. 

The scholars have worked to fill a major need in the study of both Soviet 
and Jewish history. The prominence of Jews among Soviet elites during cer- 
tain intervals in the USSR's seven decades, along with pressures to remove 
them from elite ranks during others, has long been noted as a significant 
factor in Soviet politics, but the extent of such prominence, pressure, and 
significance has yet to be explored in detail. Similarly, the Jews of the Soviet 
Union, though numbering about 20 percent of the world's Jewish popula- 
tion for most of the twentieth century and ranking second or third among 
Jewish communities defined by geopolitical boundaries, have yet to be 
incorporated significantly into a broader Jewish historical narrative. 

Reasons for both phenomena can be found in the very histories from 
which Soviet Jews have been largely absent. For Soviet ideologues and 
policymakers, the Jews of their country resisted easy categorization. From 
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a Marxist point of view, their status was confusing. Were they a fully- 
fledged nation? If so, how were Soviet Jews connected to Jews elsewhere 
in the world, including Palestine, later Israel? Without a clear ideological 
lens through which to regard them, certain aspects of their situation in 
the USSR could not be readily explained. How, for example, to account 
simultaneously for their prominent role in many domains of Soviet life, 
most notably during the 1920s and 1930s, on the one hand, and for the 
unofficial but universally evident restrictions imposed, increasingly from 
the late 1940s, on their educational choices and career paths, on the other? 
How did it happen that Jews, many of whom had once been enthusiastic 
supporters of the Soviet way, sought to leave the country in growing num- 
bers during its final three decades? Why were Jews allowed, at various times 
and with varying degrees of willingness or reluctance, to emigrate, whereas 
the vast majority of Soviet citizens were not afforded a similar possibil- 
ity? The state’s guardians preferred to leave such questions in repose. As a 
result, historians living in the Soviet Union (and, after 1945, in the Soviet- 
dominated countries of eastern Europe as well) were strongly discouraged 
from taking up such an ideologically treacherous subject. 

For historians of the Jews, Soviet Jewry presented a different set of anom- 
alies. The Soviet state purported to act in accordance with a unique set of 
principles that, its leaders and advocates promised, would offer Jews greater 
physical safety, material security, and psychological peace of mind than 
would any alternative set of principles guiding other contemporary states 
or political movements, including those associated with liberal democracy 
and with Zionism. The principles’ uniqueness made the USSR seem an 
outlier in the political history of modern Jewry. Moreover, in the highly 
charged atmosphere of the Cold War, those principles became associated 
with forces hostile to the countries in which most historians of the Jews 
resided. Consequently, the handful of Western scholars who displayed sus- 
tained interest in Soviet Jewish history tended to investigate the negative, 
tragic aspects of that history that eventually impelled many Jews to want to 
depart the country, leaving more quotidian, less dramatic, less controver- 
sial, and more successful parts of the story largely in the dark. 

Lack of sources for studying those parts of the story compounded the 
problem. As long as the Soviet Union existed, it severely restricted West- 


ern scholars’ access to relevant documents in Soviet libraries and archives. 
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Only after its demise did scholars begin to grasp the breadth and depth 
of the materials they had once been unable to consult. During the three 
decades that have passed since then, many of those materials have been 
brought to light. Moreover, the passage of time has been both long enough 
to offer researchers sufficient distance for evaluating this massive documen- 
tary record and short enough to allow them still to benefit from the living 
memories of the large number of Jews who directly experienced the Soviet 
regime. Those memories have been and continue to be tapped by several 
large-scale oral history projects. Thus a critical mass of new source material 
appears to have made possible a synthesis of the Soviet Jewish past with a 
degree of accuracy, inclusion, understanding, and refinement unachievable 
even a generation ago. That is the outcome the current project has sought. 
The project’s findings suggest that the results of the Soviet Union’s ap- 
proach to matters of Jewish concern and the attitudes of different parts of 
the heterogeneous Soviet Jewish population toward the Soviet Union were 
mixed. At first many Jews were great supporters of the new regime that 
replaced the oppressive tsars. Yet it was not long before Soviet Jews faced 
the dismantling of their religious life. Some aspects of Jewish culture were 
suppressed, while others were promoted. For some Jews, these features of 
life under the Soviets were profoundly distressing, for others less so. Some 
found ways to maintain certain religious and cultural practices despite of- 
ficial disapproval. At the same time, the regime pursued policies that helped 
some Jews achieve Soviet-style prosperity and reach the highest levels of So- 
viet society, though often simultaneously heightening tensions between Jews 
and some of their non-Jewish neighbors. After 1941 the Soviet Union fought 
the Nazis and sheltered Jews who had escaped to the East, with Soviet Jews 
playing a significant role in the war effort. Shortly thereafter, however, the 
regime intensified its own repression of the sharpened Jewish consciousness 
that World War II had aroused. Even under those conditions, Soviet Jews de- 
veloped multiple mechanisms for excelling in this difficult environment and 
for preserving a Jewish identity. Some Jews became dissidents, campaigning 
for the right to emigrate and contributing to the Soviet regime’s eventual 
downfall. Other Jews strove to prosper within the Soviet system, despite dif- 
ficult circumstances. Some of them were more successful than others. 
Accordingly, the authors of the six volumes have tried to present the 
multiple, changing situations in which Soviet Jews found themselves over 
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seven decades and more as much as possible through the eyes of all the 
various actors in those situations, Jewish and non-Jewish alike. In doing 
so, their aim has been to help readers understand how the various ways in 
which different groups of Jews adjusted to the policies and practices of the 
Soviet regime at different times could make sense to their members and 
how the changing policies that the regime adopted at different times could 
make sense to the regime itself in changing contexts. They have not sought 
to take sides in the debates of the times they explore, to evaluate the actions 
or attitudes of the participants, or to identify heroes and villains. Instead 
they have endeavored to fathom and to represent an intricate, multifaceted 
history as fully and fairly as available documents and available space allow. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 


In this book, places are referred to by the official names that were in force 
at the time under discussion: hence, for instance, Kuibyshev, not Samara; 
Leningrad, not St. Petersburg; Frunze, not Bishkek. Individuals’ names are 
rendered as the individuals were accustomed to Romanize them. Absent 
evidence of preference, names are transliterated according to the language 
in which the person wrote most frequently. Languages using Cyrillic alpha- 
bets are generally transliterated according to Library of Congress standards, 
except for omission of diacritics and of some hard and soft signs. Yiddish 
is transliterated according to the system adopted by the YIVO Institute for 
Jewish Research, Hebrew according to an internal scheme that aims for a 
reasonable balance between the most common orthographically and pho- 


netically based systems currently in use. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Soviet epoch had its beginning on the night of 6-7 November 1917, 
when the Vladimir Lenin-led Bolsheviks, who soon rebranded themselves 
as Communists, took power in Russia. The revolution, known as the Octo- 
ber Revolution according to the Julian calendar used in Russia before 1918, 
drastically changed the course of history in that part of the world and, 
directly or indirectly, across the globe. The epoch came to its end seventy- 
four years later, in December 1991, when the Soviet Union, the colossal 
polity born of the 1917 revolution, ceased to exist. 

The period covered in this book starts in 1953, almost exactly in the 
middle of the Soviet epoch, and ends in 1967. The choice of the bracketing 
years is not random—the period is bookended at one end by the death of 
the brutal dictator Joseph Stalin and at the other end by the Six-Day War in 
the Middle East. Both history-changing events deeply affected Soviet Jews, 
who numbered over two million and comprised at that point the second- 
largest, after the American, Jewish population in the world. The period 
under discussion became a prelude to the years when contemplation of, or 
practical steps toward, emigration to Israel or elsewhere began to play an 
increasing role in various aspects of their lives. 

The Soviet Union, or in its full name the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR), was built as a multinational country, containing fifteen 
(until 1956 sixteen) union republics, each with a titular ethnic group, or 
“nation” in Soviet terminology: Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian, Lithu- 
anian, Georgian, Uzbek, and so on. The territory of the USSR covered 
a sixth of the earth’s surface and was divided into eleven time zones. 
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Geographically and culturally, the republics were conventionally grouped 
into: Slavic—Russia, Ukraine, and Belorussia (renamed Belarus in 1991); 
Baltic—Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; Caucasian—Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
and Armenia; Central Asian—Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan, Turk- 
menia (Turkmenistan), and Kirgizia (Kyrgyzstan); and the *ungrouped" 
republic of Moldavia (Moldova). 

The vast Asian part of the Russian republic, east of the Ural Mountains, 
is known as Siberia. While it had been widely used by the czarist and later 
Soviet regimes as a place for incarcerating and exiling political or criminal 
prisoners, many areas with a relatively moderate climate enjoyed agricul- 
tural and industrial development. Small Jewish communities appeared in 
the area in the nineteenth century, and many more Jews settled there during 
the Soviet period. 

Moscow, the capital of both the USSR and the Russian republic, often 
figures in publications as a metonym for the Soviet regime. Another widely 
used metonym is “the Kremlin,” the fifteenth-century-built fortified com- 
plex in the center of Moscow that housed the central offices of the Soviet 
state apparatus and, until 1953, apartments for the regime’s top figures. As 
a symbol of the post-Stalinist change, the Kremlin, or at least some of its 
areas, became open to the public in 1955. The “Iron Curtain” has also been 
overused as a term describing the geopolitical divide of the Cold War. 

Some of the union republics contained ethnic territories with a lower, 
officially autonomous, status: republics or regions of various denomina- 
tions. The status of the ethnic territory effectively determined the status of 
the corresponding ethnic group and its culture. The union republics were 
entitled to have many paraphernalia of an independent state, such as a par- 
liament, called Supreme Soviet, a full system of education in the national 
language, an academy of sciences with its research centers, and even a ver- 
sion of the legal system. Two of the republics, Ukraine and Belorussia, were 
members of the United Nations. The ethnic groups with territories of a 
lower status or those without a specific attachment to the territorial patch- 
work had fewer entitlements. 

Soviet Jews had a token ethnic territory at one of the lowest levels: the 
Jewish Autonomous Region, with the administrative center in the town of 
Birobidzhan, situated in the Far East of Siberia on the border with China. 
In fact, however, the vast majority of the Jews had nothing to do with the 
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Siberian “titular territory” and lived in the European part of the country. 
While the Soviet territorial patchwork reflected, with some precision, the 
historical settlement of ethnic groups, the Jewish Autonomous Region had 
been established ex nihilo by an arbitrary decision of the government. 

Nikita Khrushchev, the first secretary (leader) of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union from 1953 and also chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters (prime minister) from 1958, was the figure, rather ungainly in appear- 
ance and manner, who embodied almost the entire period under discussion. 
His ousting in October 1964 generally did not engender an immediate turn 
in Soviet policy toward the Jews, which came after the June 1967 war in the 
Middle East, beyond the time frame of this book. Previously Stalin’s faithful 
lieutenant, Khrushchev, who was reform-minded and not particularly cruel 
by nature, presided over the process of shedding the most objectionable 
aspects of the regime. Nonetheless, whereas the practice of mass repres- 
sions had disappeared, in place remained the system of constant oversight 
and control that permeated Soviet society. The secret police in its 1954 
reincarnation as the Committee for State Security, known by its abbrevi- 
ated Russian name KGB, continued to act as the ubiquitous apparatus of 
surveillance and repressive power. 

With Khrushchev at the helm, the country became more open to the 
world. Economic and social reforms of the 1950s and 1960s had improved 
the lives of Soviet people. This was a “liberal” period, at least on the Soviet 
scale, despite the fact that the fundamentals of the regime remained the 
same: the undemocratic rule of the Communist Party’s apparatus with a 
facade of soviets, or councils, of all levels, from local to central, effectively 
appointed rather than elected. Every organization—from trade unions to 
associations of stamp collectors—and every publication remained under 
tight control of the Party and KGB overseers, leaving no legally permitted 
space for civil society initiatives. 

A poorly educated person and a devoted adherent of Marxism-Leninism, 
Khrushchev, like many Soviet—and not only Soviet—zealots of the time, 
sincerely believed that mankind was destined to build Communism, a pros- 
perous egalitarian society populated by conscientious and driven people. 
Moreover, the belief of that time was that Communism was not just a blue- 
print for future generations. Rather, the first phase of Communism, namely 


the construction of its material-technical basis, could be reached very soon, 
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as early as the 1980s. The positive dynamic of the Soviet economy in the 
1950s (the GDP grew twice as fast as in the USA) and its achievements 
in space technology (the first Sputnik in 1957 and the first man in space 
in 1961) gave a boost to the dream, which, however, as early as the 1960s 
proved to be a pipe dream. 

Meanwhile, the Kremlin strategists decided that it was necessary to re- 
move remnants of various forms of human thinking and activity that hin- 
dered the process of constructing the ideal world. People with proclivities 
to individualism, profiteering, loafing, nationalism, and religiosity were tar- 
geted by propaganda or even legal actions. The state had never lost com- 
pletely the taste for achieving ends by using repressive means, which also 
affected many Jewish citizens. 

Many books have been written in various languages and genres about, on 
the one hand, problems and obstacles that Jews faced in the Soviet Union 
and, on the other hand, remarkable cultural, academic, industrial, military, 
and government careers made by thousands of them in these same years. 
The climate of what is known as the Cold War—the ideological confronta- 
tion between the camps led by the United States and the Soviet Union— 
could not leave unaffected the corpus of writings on Soviet Jewish history. 
In recent years, however, declassified archives, in the former Soviet Union 
and the West, have opened new avenues for research. This does not mean, 
of course, that attempts to understand how Jews lived in the post-Stalinist 
Soviet Union do not encounter difficulties. 

First, there is the issue of finding the right focus or, better, foci, especially 
as there was no typical “Soviet Jew.” Economic, cultural, social, historical, 
and linguistic peculiarities divided various segments of the Jewish popula- 
tion. This meant, in particular, that they could rather differently understand 
what was beneficial or detrimental for them. Unfortunately, the paper trail 
left by, or about, a Moscow intellectual eclipses, as a rule, what a historian 
can find about a teacher or an engineer, and even more so about a watch- 
maker who continued to live in a former shtetl in Ukraine, Belorussia, or 
Moldavia. As a result, it is hard to avoid an imbalance between describing 
“town” and “gown.” 

Second, many published and unpublished materials are of questionable 
reliability, because of the bias or insufficient competence of those who com- 
mitted them to paper or narrated them for recording. Let alone that it is 
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hard to find any sources on numerous aspects of life that in other societies 
would be reflected in what was almost absent in the Soviet Union of the 
1950s and 1960s, namely the Jewish press and archives of Jewish organi- 
zations. General Soviet archives, notably KGB documents, shed light on 
many unknown aspects of Soviet Jewish history. Foreign newspapers and 
journals, declassified diplomatic and intelligence documents, and archives 
of foreign Jewish organizations help to fill some voids. 

Third, there is the issue of objectivity. The author of this book, born in 
the city of Zaporizhzhia, Ukraine, is himself a product of Soviet upbring- 
ing and, generally, life in Ukraine and later in Moscow. No doubt, that 
experience, including personal acquaintance with some of the “dramatis 
personae,” helped immensely in writing the book. At the same time, it also 
could, inadvertently, leave a trace in how the author described and analyzed 
them and the entire period in Soviet Jewish history. 
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THE THAW 


The Death of Stalin 


On 5 March 1953, Captain David Stavitsky, feeling angry and frustrated, 
sat down to write a letter to Joseph Stalin. Similar to what happened in 
many other places, David's wife, Raisa, a physician, had been fired from 
her job a few days earlier. Her hospital administrators had invented a 
lame excuse, acting on their own initiative or on directives received from 
their superiors. This was a time when Jewish doctors were perceived as a 
dangerous—and at the same time strikingly visible—liability in the entire 
Soviet state healthcare system. Jews comprised less than two percent of the 
post-World War II population, yet made up a fifth of the medical profession 
and close to a quarter of those in medical research and higher education. 
In some locales they dominated the profession numerically. l'hus, a 1946 
report on healthcare in Kishinev (Chisinau), the capital of the Moldavian 
republic, identified 69 percent of the doctors employed in the city's medical 
institutions as Jewish.? 

David, an officer during the war, had been studying at a military academy 
in Moscow. A devoted, battle-tested patriot and a card-carrying Commu- 
nist, he grew up and matured in an atmosphere of proclaimed interna- 
tionalism that did not make him feel that the state took a negative attitude 
toward his or anyone else’s Jewish origin. Hence he decided it was his duty 
to report lawlessness in malfunctioning units of the state apparatus. It sim- 
ply could not occur to him that Stalin had himself approved and orches- 
trated the persecutions that, for the first time in Soviet history, tended to 
focus exclusively or predominantly on Jews. 
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The mass purges conducted by the secret police before World War II, 
tragically affecting the lives of hundreds of thousands of people, did not 
specifically target Jews. The victims were presumptive opponents of the 
paranoid regime, thousands of whom happened to be Jewish. Even if some 
of them were accused of “Jewish nationalism,” the emphasis usually was on 
nationalism rather than on its specifically Jewish variety. Now, by contrast, 
broad circles of Jewish intellectuals and professionals as well as members of 
religious communities faced baseless accusations of sedition, espionage, or 
other serious crimes. Beginning around 1948, the targeted Jews would be 
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tagged as “nationalists,” “cosmopolites,” or—in the latest and most sinister 
campaign—‘“murderers in white gowns,” as the Soviet media portrayed the 
physicians and other medical professionals suspected of acting on behalf of 
hostile foreign interests. 

On 13 January 1953, a group of foremost authorities in the Soviet medi- 
cal community had figured in a historically unforgettable editorial published 
in the major, tone-setting Communist Party daily Pravda (Truth). Entitled 
“Despicable Spies and Murderers Disguised as Professors of Medicine,” 
the editorial made it clear that the conspirators, aiming to cut short the 
lives of leading Soviet functionaries, had been recruited by the “bourgeois- 
nationalist” American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee (JDC). The JDC, 
which had distinguished itself with effective aid programs in many coun- 
tries, including the Soviet Union, was dubbed a branch office of American 
intelligence and figured in the Soviet media as a conspiratorial operation.? 

The ensuing smear campaign in the media found an approving or even 
gratified response among parts of the population. Rumors buzzed that Jew- 
ish physicians sought to poison or otherwise harm non-Jews, both children 
and adults.* In Vilnius, the capital of the Lithuanian Soviet republic, the 
chief accountant at the Ministry of Agriculture, named Venderis, called 
for the further examination of traces of “villainous kikes’ deeds.” He did 
not find it surprising that the “doctors-murderers” had sold themselves to 
Western secret services, because “their relatives sold Christ for thirty pieces 
of silver"? 

A strictly confidential report of a Kyiv district Party committee from 
16 January 1953, noting “the reactions of the public towards the deten- 
tion of a group of murderer doctors,” stated that the population in their 
part of the Ukrainian capital had “reacted with fury to the unmasking of a 
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group of murderer doctors, who take advantage of the trust placed in them 
and carry out their criminal intent.” The report quotes characteristic utter- 
ances on this matter. A Ukrainian female doctor said: “I have been appalled 
since my school days by the actions of the Jews. The arrested Jewish doctors 
should not only be shot, but slowly cut into pieces.” A senior admissions- 
staff member of a polyclinic, a Russian woman, “was greatly disgusted by 
the actions of the Jewish doctors and announced that today, on 13th Janu- 
ary 1953, sick people refuse to be treated by Jewish doctors, and demand to 
be received by doctors without Jewish nationality."$ 

The “doctors’ plot” provided Soviet people, struggling with depriva- 
tion of various types, an outlet for their negative feelings, accumulated 
over time. After so many “plots” revealed in the 1930s and 1940s, people 
tended to be convinced that they lived surrounded by enemies and this 
mindset made them susceptible to believing virtually any tale of conspiracy. 
Religious and ethnic prejudice helped them to take the accusations at face 
value. In addition, for many people, Jews, and those whom they regarded 
as Jewish, embodied the deficiencies of the entire Soviet system, including 
the far from perfect healthcare system. This mood of the population caused 
worries among local functionaries, who in some places hastened to organize 
lectures aimed at bringing the situation under control by explaining that 
several Jewish doctors did not represent the entire Soviet Jewry. However, 
such public presentations could not stop some people from talking openly 
about their desire to see the Jews evicted one and all to Birobidzhan or 
Israel, or expressing their displeasure with the German “failure” to finish 
them all off during the war.’ 

The denouncers were not exclusively medical professionals. Moreover, 
Jewish zealots and fawners also participated in public castigations. Thus, 
E. A. Kopran, a teacher in the city of Gorky (Nizhni Novgorod since 
1990), expressed her grievance against those Jews who “sold the honor of 
their people for money and thus stained the reputation of our nation.” She 
believed or claimed, however, that by working selflessly and honestly for 
the greater good of their country, Jews would prove their devotion to the 
Soviet state.? Mark Mitin, the leading Soviet Marxist-Leninist philosopher, 
wrote an article in which he characterized Israel as an outpost of American 
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imperialism and linked Zionists’ “atrocities” to the arrested doctors, whose 


“names deserved to be eternally cursed."? 
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The actual objective for fabricating the doctors’ conspiracy is up for 
debate. Much has been written about the rumors, circulated shortly before 
the end of Stalin’s life, that the Soviet leader planned to expel the entire 
Jewish population to remote territories in the east, including the severely 
underpopulated territory of a never-finished project of social engineering 
and nation building—the Jewish Autonomous Region, established in 1934 
and better known as Birobidzhan. Historians usually point to the com- 
plete absence of any shred of documented evidence related to preparing 
an exceptionally complex operation, involving relocating over two million 
people living all over the country.’® Still, “reliable witnesses" claimed that 
in March 1953 Stalin suffered his fatal stroke while in a fit of rage over the 
opposition of his closest lieutenants to a plan he had to deport all Jews."! 
Indeed, some people seriously referred to Stalin’s death as a divine inter- 
vention, pointing to the timing of the dictator’s stroke: it occurred on the 
holiday of Purim, “and just as in the Book of Esther, the anti-Semitic inten- 
tions of a modern-day Haman were suddenly undone.”!” 

The question is whether such a plan could even be considered by Stalin 
and his inner circle. On the one hand, they could rely on the experience 
the Soviet regime had gained from summarily expelling, with a high rate of 
death among the expellees, entire ethnic groups such as the Chechens and 
the Crimean Tatars, accused of collaboration with the Nazis. On the other 
hand, they certainly had unlimited access to statistics (Lenin taught that 
“socialism is accounting”) and could see the state’s heavy dependence on 
Jews who, nationwide, made up over 10 percent of all specialists with higher 
and specialized secondary education.'? In addition to a grueling logistics 
exercise, such an operation—which, in the end, never occurred—would 
have engendered the challenge of replacing tens of thousands of scholars, 
managers, engineers, physicians, pharmacists, teachers, journalists, and 
other qualified workers, including unique specialists in their field.'^ A some- 
what similar but smaller-scale “experiment” conducted by the Nazis, which 
resulted in the loss of a considerable proportion of experienced medical 
practitioners, had contributed to an increase in the death rate in prewar 
Germany, among other effects.'^ 

CIA analysts, who closely followed events in the Soviet Union, had con- 
cluded that a conceivable purpose of fabricating the doctors! plot” could 
be “to discredit Jews (who remain internationalists) and the West, and to 
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alienate the Soviet people from the West through fear of their own gov- 
ernment."!'5 (The argument that Soviet Jews remained “internationalists” 
begs qualification, unless the CIA meant a subset of Jewish intellectuals.) 
According to the CIA analysis, the doctors, and Jews in general, served 
after all as proxy targets in the Cold War “hate-America” campaign pur- 
ported to demonstrate “US hostility directly to the Soviet people by prov- 
ing that this country had many agents inside the USSR.”?!” The revelations 
about the “plot” came against the backdrop of the Korean War, a watershed 
in Soviet-American relations. 

Stalin and people in his immediate surroundings might in fact have had 
other, more personal than political, intentions associated with the “doctors’ 
plot.” And one cannot rule out the possibility that even the initiators of the 


campaign failed to fully foresee its consequences.!'? 
ll 


David Stavitsky finished writing his letter in the morning and very soon, at 
six o'clock, before he had time to seal and mail the envelope, the radio—in 
the voice of Iuri Levitan, the legendary Soviet radio announcer during 
and after World War II—brought the thundering news that Stalin had died 
late in the evening of the previous day. Incidentally, David’s story is his- 
torically questionable. It is hard to believe that he addressed his letter to 
Stalin because by that time he certainly knew that on 2 March the Soviet 
leader had suffered a brain hemorrhage. The Soviet media did not make 
any secret of the fact that the Leader was gravely ill. Like many oral-history 
testimonies, David’s narrative is faulty in its details, though it captures the 
spirit of the time. 

I do not know whether David shed a tear on hearing about Stalin’s death. 
My father, a political officer during the war who after the demobilization 
returned to his teaching profession, did cry. In later years, when he—and, 
for that matter, David—became better equipped with historical information 
that turned them into convinced anti-Stalinists, he scornfully laughed at 
himself for doing so. Back then he certainly was not the only one to mourn. 
Boris Pasternak, the future Nobel Prize winner for literature (who in 1936 
described Stalin as “a genius of action”), wrote four days after the funeral: 
“Each wept the same instinctive and unconscious tears that stream and 


stream and you don’t wipe them away, drawn aside by the flow of common 
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grief that has outstripped you, that has affected you also, has dragged along 
the length of you, and dampened your face and permeated your soul."!? 

On 7 March 1953, two days after Stalin’s death, the Soviet press car- 
ried the words of Ilya Ehrenburg, then arguably the most popular press 
commentator in the country, about the loss of a man who embodied “the 
wisdom, heart, and conscience of mankind.””° On 8 March Ehrenburg 
stood in the guard of honor near Stalin’s coffin.?? Then, on 11 March 1953, 
Pravda featured his long article eulogizing Stalin as “A Great Defender of 
Peace."? Lazar Kaganovich, a deputy prime minister and a loyal lieutenant 
during all the years of Stalin’s rule, was among the organizers of the state 
funeral. In 1943 the American magazine Life characterized Kaganovich, “a 
Ukrainian Jew,” as *Stalin's trouble shooter.” It also wrote that Kaganov- 
ich's sister Rosa was “supposedly married to Stalin."?? In 1953 persistent 
rumors put the blame for Stalin’s death on this woman, who, in fact, never 
existed, at least neither as Stalin’s wife nor as Kaganovich’s sister.** 

Thousands of Jews were overwhelmed with sorrow and fear. Some were 
afraid that, being left without the protection of the all-powerful Leader, they 
faced an unknowable future. This was a future in which they felt defense- 
less against Jew-haters emboldened by the media and the ubiquitous public 
gatherings that condemned the doctors, and by extension all Jews, as agents 
and sympathizers of the hostile West.*° For probably many more Jews, the 
distress came from their sincere devotion to Communism and to Stalin 
who, in their reckoning, embodied the mind and will of the Communist 
state and party, was in charge of the victorious Red Army, and had played 
an important role in the establishment and recognition of Israel. 

During the entire Soviet period, Jews had the highest proportion of card- 
carrying Communists, though, by the time of Stalin’s death, the number 
of Jews in the top echelons of Soviet power had significantly declined as 
a result of purges and demotions. In mid-February 1953 Lev Mekhlis, a 
Labor Zionist turned one of Stalin’s close associates, was accorded an offi- 
cial Soviet funeral of the first class, buried in Red Square. By the early 
1950s a quarter million Jews, or approximately 15 percent of all Jewish 
adults aged twenty and over, continued to carry Party membership cards.?* 
While some of them had successfully passed the vetting process and joined 
the Party for career purposes or had been driven by an evanescent impulse 


at a particular point in their lives, notably in the patriotic atmosphere of 
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World War I, no doubt profound believers in the bright future of Commu- 
nist ideals were by no means exceptional among them. A person who was 
both a Party member and a frontovik, or a frontline war veteran, belonged to 
a respected cohort of Soviet citizens well positioned for promotion. 

At the same time, there were people who could not hide their satisfac- 
tion with or indifference to Stalin's death. Thus, according to judicial cases 
of the time, L. M. Olinskaia, a fourteen-year-old Jewish schoolgirl from 
Lviv, Ukraine, said during a memorial rally: “Good riddance to bad rub- 
bish." For that she was severely beaten by her fellow students. Z. E. Levin, 
a thirty-four-year-old Jewish man, a Party member with higher education, 
was reported to comment about those who sought to bid farewell to Stalin: 
“Tt’s not surprising. People run to see a dog driven over by a car. And now 
there's a funeral of the leader"? 

Archival documents tell a tragicomic story about a case that was seri- 
ously investigated by the secret police and the Party's Central Committee 
in Ukraine. The events developed a couple of days before Stalin's death, at 
a kindergarten belonging to the chocolate factory named after Karl Marx, 
situated in the Kaganovich District of Kyiv. Six-year-old children were 
placed in front of a radio to listen to news about Stalin's health. In the 
meantime a Jewish boy, Alik, said that his family would move to America. 
Other children said that they would not give him a boat for the journey and 
one boy even promised to beat Alik if he really went to America.?* 

On 9 March a sarcophagus with Stalin's embalmed body was placed 
next to Lenin's sarcophagus in the mausoleum on Red Square, next to the 
Kremlin Wall. A month or so later, Raisa Stavitsky had her job back. The 
campaign of dismissing Jewish doctors—and not only doctors—from their 
jobs was put on hold. On 4 April 1953, merely a month after Stalin's death, 
Pravda informed the Soviet public that the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee, then the apex of the Communist Party and de facto the ultimate 
decision-making authority of the regime, had exonerated the distinguished 
doctors, all but three Jewish. Soviet people were confounded to learn that the 
new leadership had hastened to admit that the charges had been a blatant 
act of criminalized “justice,” and that the investigators had extracted confes- 
sions from the doctors by using “illegal” (though in fact widely practiced) 
means of pressure and torture. This stunning statement was a harbinger 


of more revelations to come.?? The statement employed the term “judicial 
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rehabilitation,” widely current in the post-Stalinist years though it did not 
find a place in the vocabulary of Soviet legislation. Rather, the fabricated 
cases would be routinely closed “for lack of legal components of crime"? 

'The early post-Stalinist period, from 1953 to 1964, is conventionally, 
and to a large extent rightly, associated with Nikita Khrushchev, despite 
the fact that for the first two years Georgy Malenkov rather than Khrush- 
chev succeeded Stalin as the top figure in the so-called “collective leader- 
ship,” established after a quarter century of one-man rule. It was a stormy 
period, in which Khrushchev displayed remarkable Machiavellian abilities 
in gradually removing his rivals who, like him, had previously belonged to 
Stalin's inner circle and had given ringing endorsements to the murderous 
regime. The fearsome security chief Lavrenti Beria, who had concentrated 
too much power in his hands, was the first one to be disposed of June 1953. 
While other luminaries of the Kremlin, including Malenkov and Kagan- 
ovich, in a few years would be sent to retirement or lower-level positions, 
Beria was the only one among that cohort to be arrested in June and exe- 
cuted in December of the same year. 

In the first phase of de-Stalinization, that is, between the 20th and 22nd 
Congresses of the Communist Party, held in February 1956 and October 
1961 respectively, the propaganda cast Beria as a particularly monstrous 
villain. Characteristically, Boris Polevoy, chairman of the Foreign Com- 
mission of the Soviet Writers Union and, as such, one of the major globe- 
trotting players in Soviet cultural diplomacy, included in his misinformation 
stories the tale that pinned the blame on Beria for taking all power into his 
own hands during the last years of Stalin's life. Moreover, as the story went, 
Beria had discussed some questions with Stalin in Georgian, the two men's 
native language, thus making decisions unknown to other leaders. In this 
carefully constructed gossip, clearly aimed at whitewashing Khrushchev's 
and other top figures’ reputation, Jews had been selected by Beria as a spe- 
cial target with a view to sparking outrage in the West and, thus, discrediting 
the Soviet Union abroad.?! 

Ironically, Beria meanwhile gained among some foreign observers a 
reputation of a slain progressive reformer. Raphael Abramovitch, a leading 
figure in the aging and shrinking circles of Russian—and heavily Jewish— 
anti-Soviet socialist emigration, hailed Beria's prompt decision to termi- 


nate the prosecution launched against the “murderers in white gowns."?? 
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A strident critic of the Kremlin regime, Abramovitch, who had been living 
abroad since 1920, built his understanding of Soviet life on reading the 
press. Indeed, on 7 April, Moscow censors cleared a United Press Inter- 
national dispatch attributing the release of the doctors to Beria’s personal 
initiative.** The decision to stop the prosecution case might have been used 
by Beria, at least partly, to rebuff the innuendos that his people had not 
paid heed to the conspiracy, and also as an excuse for getting rid of his 
detractors responsible for running the case, so that the security forces could 
be rendered an absolutely secure instrument.?^ In the event, this instrument 
failed to protect him. 

The removal of Beria was essentially a coup d'état. Apart from him, peo- 
ple considered to be his aides were put in jail, including a number of Jew- 
Ish senior secret-police and intelligence officers. A few had been detained 
earlier, accused of a concocted Zionist conspiracy. Some, such as Generals 
Leonid Raikhman and Mikhail Belkin, survived and were freed from prison 
in the months or years after Stalin's death, but lost their military ranks and 
Party membership. Lev Shvartsman, a colonel as well as an infamously 
ruthless torturer, was shot in April 1955. Earlier, in January 1955, General 
Solomon Milshtein, Ukraine's deputy minister of internal affairs, was exe- 
cuted. In his sensational February 1956 “Secret Speech" to the 20th Com- 
munist Party Congress, which launched the de-Stalinization campaign, 
Khrushchev paid special attention to the brutal investigator, Colonel Boris 
Rodos (without mentioning directly his Jewish origin): *He is a vile person, 
with the brain of a bird, and morally completely degenerate. And it was this 
man who was deciding the fate of prominent Party workers."?* Rodos was 
sentenced to death on 26 February, the day after Khrushchev's speech. 

Among those who were under threat of being arrested or at least removed 
during the purge of Beria's close associates was Boris Vannikov, a highly 
decorated three-star general, born into a Jewish family in Baku, Azerbai- 
jan. Known for his effective, if brutal, organizational skills, Vannikov was in 
charge of overseeing the atomic project, working under the direct supervi- 
sion of Beria. However, he remained unharmed and, until his retirement 
in 1958, continued to work as a deputy minister of “medium machine- 
building," a euphemism for the nuclear industry.*° 

After all, such people as Vannikov were certainly replaceable. It was dif- 
ferent with numerous scientists of Jewish background whose services could 
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not be spared. Yulii Khariton, one of the top physicists in the project, 
remained highly valued despite the fact that his father had been arrested 
and died in the Gulag, and his mother lived with her second husband in 
Germany and then in Palestine. Lev Landau, who would win the Nobel 
Prize in Physics in 1962, was considered so important to the atomic bomb 
project that the authorities tolerated his eccentric antics (including, for 
instance, propagation of free love) and openly critical view of certain 
aspects of the Soviet regime.?? 

The purge of Beria’s cadres did not affect George Koval, the only Soviet 
citizen who managed to get direct access to American secret sites. He was 
born in the United States in 1913 into a family of Russian Jewish immi- 
grants, who in 1932 moved to Birobidzhan. Koval later studied in Moscow, 
where the intelligence service recruited him and sent him back to Amer- 
ica. Drafted into the US army, he received specialized training and was 
assigned to work for the atom project. This gave him a chance to provide 
the Soviet team with extremely valuable information. In 1948 he returned 


to Moscow.?? 


The End of the “Doctors’ Plot” 


As with many other decisions taken within the impenetrable walls of the 
Kremlin, we can only conjecture about the key motives for the hasty ter- 
mination of the frame-up against the doctors. In mid-1953 Israel’s prime 
minister David Ben-Gurion admitted to the government that “we do not 
know what the doctors’ release means."*?? It is still hard to untwine the intri- 
cate webs of intrigue spun around this affair. To all appearances, apart from 
Beria’s personal motives, the need to calm international public opinion 
became the imperative for discarding the alleged Jewish conspiracy. The 
prosecution and defamation campaign had resonated well beyond Soviet 
borders and was often perceived in parallel with the still recent events in 
Nazi Germany. The campaign led inter alia to an interruption of Soviet- 
Israeli diplomatic relations in February 1953, which were restored, however, 
in July of that year.^ In December Shmuel Eliashiv (born Fridman), the 
Russian and French university-educated Israeli ambassador, returned 


to Moscow. 
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The campaign to unmask an imagined conspiracy of Jewish doctors 
had collaterally brought significant changes in the perception of the Soviet 
Union abroad. Whereas previously foreign observers had widely praised 
the Soviet regime for its fight against anti-Semitism and, in general, for 
being rather benevolent toward Jews (albeit certainly not toward Judaism 
and non-Communist Jewish ideologies), the “doctors’ plot,” as well as the 
general change of the government’s attitude toward Jews, particularly fol- 
lowing the establishment of the state of Israel, had altered this image radi- 
cally and, as it turned out, irreparably. 

The abrupt change of course in dealing with the “doctors’ plot” 
astounded people holding positions at various levels of the Soviet state 
apparatus. Iakov Rapoport, one of the arrested top Moscow doctors, was 
puzzled that, when he first reappeared at the academic institute where 
he headed a research unit, his colleagues looked at him rather indiffer- 
ently, as if he had returned from a business trip rather than from a prison. 
Soon he found out that they had obediently followed the strict instruc- 
tions received on the morning of 4 April. Their Party bosses felt dis- 
oriented and confused by the overnight reevaluation of the matter, and 
therefore, as Rapoport described it, followed the French maxim: dans le 
doubte, s'abstenir—Nwhen in doubt, abstain.*' Some people were presumably 
upset that they had ultimately ended up in an awkward position. Before 
the announcement disavowing the persecution, a slew of physicians and 
other medics had enthusiastically or dutifully participated in various meet- 
ings and rallies aimed at publicly denouncing their colleagues. Now, after 
a shift in the political wind, their zeal embarrassingly backfired. On top 
of that, some had to work under the leadership of those whom they had 
publicly maligned. 

In the coming days and months, an unknown number of Jewish medi- 
cal practitioners, scientists, and pharmacists, who had been incarcerated, 
demoted, or rendered jobless in various places of the country, returned to 
normal life and, reluctantly or not, were in most cases reinstated in their 
jobs.*? In the city of Rostov-on-Don in southern Russia, for instance, a 
large group of Jewish physicians were released from prison from April to 
July 1953.*? Also released were those who had nothing to do with medi- 
cal professions but had been persecuted in the climate of campaigns that 
tended to target Jews. Thus, Stalin’s death liberated the leaders of the 
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religious community of the Ukrainian city of Proskurov (the next year it 
would be renamed Khmelnitsky), although the community was unable to 
repossess its confiscated synagogue.** Not a few doctors, often elderly peo- 
ple, never physically recovered from the upheaval. 

Many people were delighted to see the full exoneration of the doctors as 
a sign of remedying the moral crisis that had gripped society. Significantly, 
officeholders and administrators did not necessarily receive from their 
superiors any direct orders to sack Jewish employees. However, in addi- 
tion to clear directives, a kind of an unwritten code defined their course of 
action. Updates and interpretations of the “code,” based on reading Pravda 
and putting one’s ear to the ground, would spread like lighting among peo- 
ple working at various levels of authority.^ In some cases, however, moral 
principles prevailed over the strategy of checking to see which way the wind 
was blowing. 

Nikolai Masalkin, a seasoned Party functionary recently appointed to 
head the Agricultural Institute in the city of Molotov (as Perm, seven hun- 
dred miles east of Moscow, was called from 1940 to 1957), was one of those 
administrators who refused to follow suit. As a result, his Jewish employees 
were able to keep their jobs.** Nikolai Pankin, director of a construction 
enterprise in Kyiv, commended the April 1953 announcement as an act 
of self-criticism, which was “previously unheard of in the history of our 
Party.” A card-carrying Communist from 1933, Pankin observed the “hor- 
rible antisemitism planted among people, making Jews feeling oppressed 
and humiliated, with the sword of Damocles hovering over their heads.” 
It seemed to him as if the dark times of czarism had returned. Trying to 
understand what was going on, he reread Stalin’s writings on the nationali- 
ties issue and was proud that, notwithstanding the pressure exerted on him, 
he had not fired any of his Jewish subordinates.*’ 

Pankin was right: the “doctors’ plot" and, generally, the atmosphere of 
the time left deep scars in society, contributing strongly to perpetuating 
the image of Jews as an alien and probably harmful element. The ideo- 
logical and security apparatus looked at Jews with suspicion—and encour- 
aged people to do the same—simply because of their Jewish origins.** This 
clearly echoed the situation in late Imperial Russia, when even conversion 
could not remove the sense of difference from “real” Christians.^? 


Small wonder that many people, most notably those with an anti-Jewish 
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animus, resisted believing that the doctors—and Jews in general—were 
really innocent.? Some remained convinced that Jews had had a hand 
in Stalin's death.*' As a rule, Jewish doctors and nurses were not directly 
accused of using Christian blood for ritualistic purposes, but the accusation 
that they conspired to poison leading Kremlin officials as well as people 
all over the country borrowed motifs from the blood-libel trope.?? Beria's 
execution added fuel to the suspicion because it could, if desired, be inter- 
preted as proof that the former security head (who some people believed 
was Jewish or half-Jewish) had acted as the doctors’ accomplice, which 
explained why he had rushed to save them.^? 


Lev Druskin, a Leningrad poet and translator, wrote in his memoirs: 


Ten year later [after 1953], an intelligent woman, a teacher, told me, a Jew: 

“But they did infect children with cancer. I know this for sure.” 

... To all our arguments she had but one reply: 

* A friend of mine ignored what people had been telling her and took her son 
to a Jewish doctor, and a month later the child died." 

“Because of cancer?” 

“The diagnosis was a different one, but it had been made by a doctor who 
also was Jewish. Yet the child died, no doubt, from cancer.” 


And no matter what you say, she won't listen!>* 


Overtly, in the media and public gatherings, the repression and smear 
campaign associated with the “doctors’ plot” lasted less than three months. 
Despite its brevity, however, the affair carved deep wounds in many lives. 
In addition, among many Jews the hostile climate of the time fostered or, 
with the memories of the war still fresh, reinforced the feeling of victim- 
hood, which in turn led to an increased national assertiveness. 

Ilya Ehrenburg, a poet and novelist with a nationwide and international 
reputation, thanks mainly to his well-crafted, emotive, and inspiring war- 
time journalism, wrote later: “I cannot say how many times I read and re- 
read the brief announcement printed on the second page [of Pravda]. I 
knew none of the doctors involved but I realized that something extraordi- 
nary had happened. The statement said that the doctors had been wrong- 
fully accused, that they were completely innocent and that their confessions 
of guilt had been obtained ‘by impermissible methods of inquiry, the use of 
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which is strictly forbidden by Soviet law’ This was published in Pravda, it 
was said openly for all the world to hear.’’>° 

In February 1956 the “doctors’ plot,” without being characterized as a 
“Jewish” affair, figured in Khrushchev’s historic “Secret Speech,” delivered 
to the delegates of the 20th Congress. According to Khrushchev, he and 
other people in Stalin’s surrounding felt 


that the case of the arrested doctors was questionable. We knew some of these 
people personally because they had once treated us. When we examined this 
“case” after Stalin’s death, we found it to have been fabricated from beginning 
to end. 

This ignominious “case” was set up by Stalin. He did not, however, have 
time to bring it to a conclusion (as he imagined its conclusion), and for this 
reason the doctors are still alive. All of them have been rehabilitated. They are 
working in the same places they were working before. They are treating top 
individuals, not excluding members of the Government. They have our full 


confidence; and they execute their duties honestly, as they did before.*° 


Cosmopolitanism 


No doubt, rumors about the ominous danger emanating from Jewish doc- 
tors and pharmacists affected directly or indirectly a much broader segment 
of the Jewish population than the hysteria about intellectuals who ostensi- 
bly spread the malaise of “cosmopolitanism,” of “bowing down before the 
West.” The campaign began in 1949 and, initially, was a reflection of internal 
conflicts in top circles of Soviet writers and critics competing for the sta- 
tus of guardians of Soviet—with strong emphasis on Russian—patriotism. 
Very soon, however, the implications of the campaign transcended the liter- 
ary context. In addition, specifically “rootless cosmopolitanism” became 
a dominant theme in Soviet propaganda, with a particular focus on Jew- 
ish intellectuals and specialists as a prominent group among the culprits 
charged with serving foreign, notably American and Zionist, interests.?? 
Most probably, the idea that Jews, or some of them at least, were cos- 
mopolites could register in the mind of average Soviet citizens, but nor- 


mally without causing them to become emotionally charged, panic, or turn 
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aggressive. Presumably, less-educated people never really knew what it 
meant to be a cosmopolite. It was quite another thing to have concerns 
about the doctors’ reliability, especially since Jewish medical professionals 
were customarily suspected of preferentially helping their own people and 
ignoring the needs of the others. At the same time, paradoxically, many 
people held Jewish doctors in high esteem. 

Still, in literary, artistic, and academic circles it was a serious matter to be 
accused of being a carrier of cosmopolitan ideas. This could easily make a 
person, even a distinguished one, unemployable and unpublishable. True, 
as a rule it did not lead to imprisonment, let alone capital punishment. 
Those labeled as “cosmopolites” often had conspicuously Jewish surnames, 
sometimes hidden under “innocuous” pseudonyms, which the vigilant 
press was happy to reveal. Indeed, the targeted groups of literati, artists, 
and academics were heavily Jewish, most notably in the capital and other 
large cities, which had the highest concentration of intellectuals. It was they 
whom the authorities primarily suspected as falling under the influence of 
what was considered ideologically unacceptable and harmful. Among Jews, 
the number of people suspected of being potentially susceptible to detri- 
mental foreign influence was high for the simple reason that many of them 
were highly educated and lived in major cultural and academic hubs of the 
country. For all that, accusations of spreading or practicing cosmopolitan 
ideas could have little or even nothing to do with Jews, particularly in some 
ethnic areas of the country.** Importantly, the fight against cosmopolitan 
“kowtowing” encompassed a broad range of issues. Ehrenburg recalled that 


period from the vantage point of 1957: 


Seven or eight years ago much was said among us about the struggle against 
“kowtowing.” The struggle against *kowtowing" was going on in all sorts of 
ways: workers in the food industry hurriedly changed the names of pastries; 
literary scholars argued that neither Indian tales nor Greek epics could pos- 
sibly have been known to us in ancient times, and that neither Shakespeare, 
Moliere nor La Fontaine had any influence on any Russian author; the play- 
wrights depicted Soviet scientists, composers, architects as supposedly slav- 
ishly devoted to Weismann, to jazz or to skyscrapers, respectively. The struggle 
was an energetic one, but no one could say with any clarity against whom or 


what it was being waged.^? 
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For ideological reasons, Communist dogmatists opposed genetics (hence 
the mention of the German evolutionary biologist August Weismann) 
and cybernetics as “foreign influences” and harmful forms of “bourgeois 
pseudoscience.”® In many cases researchers and professors, often Jewish, 
lost their jobs, accused of advocating theories deemed ideologically suspect.® 

There is no way of knowing how many Jewish writers, composers, paint- 
ers, artists, and other intellectuals felt at risk of being blamed for espousing 
views contrary to Soviet values. The atmosphere created by attacks on “cos- 
mopolites” and “murderous doctors” clearly did not apply such labels to all 
Jews, especially as some Jews distinguished themselves as righteous activists. 
Characteristically, the 1948 film Court of Honor, one of the first propaganda 
salvos in the anticosmopolitan campaign, was directed by Abram Room 
and based on the play written by Alexander Shtein (Rubinstein). Of the 
sixteen Soviet movies released in 1953, seven had Jewish directors, includ- 
ing Mikhail Romm, Fridrikh Ermler, and Ian Frid. Songs by Isaac Dunae- 
vsky, Matvei Blanter, and other acclaimed composers remained in the 
repertoire of concert and other performances. Books by Russian-language 
writers of Jewish background continued to come out in Moscow and other 
cities. Samuil Marshak, who studied in England and wrote Zionist poems 
in his youth, established himself as one of the most popular—or even the 
most popular—among Russian children’s poets, and a foremost translator 
of William Shakespeare and Robert Burns. His books would come out each 
year, also in the heat of the anticosmopolitan campaign. 

An interesting case was that of Emmanuil Kazakevich. A decree of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee criticized inter alia his 1948 story 
“Dvoe s stepi” (“Two in the Steppe’’),°? which essentially questioned the 
fairness of a death sentence issued by a military court during World War 
II. As a result, the author received a reprimand for basing his narrative 
on premises unacceptable to the official moral value system. That was a 
heavy blow for the thirty-five-year-old writer. In 1940 Kazakevich had been 
admitted to the Writers Union as a promising Birobidzhan Yiddish author, 
though by that time he already lived in Moscow after narrowly escaping 
arrest in the Far Eastern Jewish Autonomous Region during the mass 
purges of 1937-38.9? When the war broke out, Kazakevich, whose poor eye- 
sight exempted him from military service, volunteered to fight the Nazis 
and distinguished himself as a brave frontline intelligence officer. This 
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experience found reflection in his postwar literary works, which lacked any 
Jewish content. 

In 1948 Kazakevich’s 1947 novel The Star, the only one he wrote in both 
Yiddish and Russian, had received (for the Russian version) a State Stalin 
Prize, awarded annually from 1940 to 1954. The Moscow Yiddish publish- 
ing house Der Emes (Truth) brought it out under the title Green Shadows. 
The Russian book had numerous reprints, was adapted into a film in 1949, 
and in the same year came out in Paris with an introduction by Louis Ara- 
gon, a prominent Communist-affiliated French writer married to Russian- 
born author Elsa Triolet (Ella Kagan). Notwithstanding the severe rebuke, 
Kazakevich once again won a Stalin Prize in 1950. His books continued to 
come out during the anticosmopolitan drive. In 1953 the Moscow Foreign 
Languages Publishing House released an English translation of his second 
prizewinning novel Spring on the Oder. 

Some Jewish intellectuals and managers made use of the anti-Western 
climate of the time in order to realize their ambitious projects. Thus, in 
1949 Iuri Iurovski, who worked in various capacities in the Soviet appara- 
tus, including several years as a secret-police operative, cut an incongruous 
figure to get an appointment to head the Philharmonic Society in the Omsk 
Region, southeast of Russia. In 1950 he played the key role in organizing 
the Omsk State Russian Folk Choir, which became the best troupe of this 
kind nationwide and would often be sent on foreign tours (including to 
Israel in 1965) as part of the USSR's cultural diplomacy. 

Even more successful was the Moscow-based choreographic ensemble 
Berezka (Birch Tree), famous for its flowing, slow, “authentic Russian” 
dances.9? The ensemble's style, developed by Nadezhda Nadezhdina 
(Brushtein) and later Mira Koltsova (Miriam Ravicher), began to embody 
Russian folk dance. In 1964, in Israel, the ensemble's performances 
attracted a hundred thousand people, including President Zalman Shazar 
and Prime Minister Levi Eshkol.** For unknown reasons Nadezhdina, who 
organized this quintessentially Russian collective in 1948, distanced herself 
from her Jewish mother, Aleksandra Brushtein, a well-established writer in 
her time.‘ 

In March 1953 Alexander Fadeev, secretary general of the Writers Union 
(he would commit suicide less than three months after Khrushchev's 
February 1956 anti-Stalinist speech), wrote: “We have honorably waged 
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a struggle with the ideologists of cosmopolitanism, we are waging it and 
we shall continue to wage it. . . . We have encountered and are encoun- 
tering Jewish bourgeois nationalism. In our time bourgeois nationalists do 
not differ fundamentally from cosmopolitans, because both are hirelings 
of foreign capital and work for it, though only under a nationalist flag."55 
Indeed, “cosmopolitanism”—as a “bourgeois” antipode to “proletarian 
internationalism”—had not disappeared from the Soviet ideological vocab- 
ulary, remaining a term of opprobrium. 

The 1961 program of the Communist Party stated: “The party will per- 
sist in its fight against the reactionary ideology of bourgeois nationalism, 
racism, and cosmopolitanism."*? In post-Stalinist rhetoric, the concept 
of “cosmopolitan,” which developed as a synonym for the word Jew even 
before the revolution, sometimes merged into the anti-Zionist concept.”° 
Nevertheless, the Jewish-related usage would become rather marginal. For- 
mer *cosmopolitans" could restore their position in the Writers Union and 
other organizations. The term would mostly appear in a historical context— 
for instance, about Ukrainian or other literati gravitating to the West, or— 
most often—about the worldwide invasion of American lowbrow culture. 

It is hard to tell whether or to what extent the Jewish context of “cosmo- 
politanism" was meant in the angry rhetoric against Boris Pasternak when 
his novel Doctor Zhivago, published abroad, led to him winning the 1958 
Nobel Prize. The decision of the Swedish Academy ignited a grandiose 
scandal in the Soviet Union and forced Pasternak—in Ehrenburg's words, 
“an unfortunate victim of the Cold War"—to decline the prize."' A meet- 
ing of Moscow writers (who, incidentally, did not have a chance to read the 
novel and, at best, heard excerpts on Western broadcasts) issued a resolu- 
tion condemning Pasternak and calling for him to be expelled from the 
country and stripped of Soviet citizenship. *Let him endure the unenviable 
fate of an emigrant cosmopolite, who betrayed the interests of his home- 
land!””? Ultimately he was expelled from the Writers Union, but not from 
the country, and died two years later. 

In the late 1950s and early 1960s, Italian exchange students would bring 
copies of Doctor Zhrvago to Moscow, where local students, eager to get the 
book, were ready to pay a price equal to two monthly scholarship stipends 
per copy.” According to an apocryphal story, in the early 1960s Khrush- 
chev finally had read Pasternak's novel and then told Ehrenburg that he 
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could not understand why it was necessary to make a scandal around it.”* 
The 1965 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film Doctor Zhivago shared multiple 
Oscar nominations and awards with The Sound of Music and became one of 


the highest-grossing movies of all time in America. 


The Name-Giver 


In a country where the line between literature and politics always remained 
blurry, the so-called “thick” monthly journals often acted as the principal 
forums for publications testing the limits of what was permitted by ideo- 
logical overseers and, in the absence of other forums, playing the role of 
surrogate for public opinion. Such literary periodicals had their own lit- 
erary strategies, aesthetic programs, and even worldview—of course, kept 
strictly within the framework of official ideology.” Their editors, always 
powerful figures in deciding what was to be printed, gained prominence in 
the 1950s.” 

The relaxation in the ideological overseers’ attitude toward writers had 
already become clear in the year of Stalin’s death. The Moscow literary 
monthly Znamia (The banner), which used to dedicate most of its pages 
to short stories and novels with military themes, appeared as one of the 
standard-bearers of the change, publishing trendsetting works. In its April 
1954 issue, the journal introduced its readers to Boris Pasternak’s poems 
from the novel Doctor Zhivago. True, it was years before the scandal around 
the novel; at that time of their first publication, the poems did not strike 
people as being particularly controversial. 

This was quite remarkable since Vadim Kozhevnikov, editor of the 
journal, was hardly known as a liberal. Rather, he had a reputation as an 
ideologically impeccable literary and journalistic craftsman. He had been 
appointed to the editorial position in 1949, in the aftermath of a high- 
profile scandal caused by the journal’s publication of several works, includ- 
ing Emmanuil Kazakevich's story “Two in the Steppe."7" Kazakevich's 
1950 novel Spring on the Oder also first appeared in Znamia, already under 
the editorship of Kozhevnikov. Kazakevich's success was particularly strik- 
ing when compared with the tragic situation in the Yiddish literary guild. It 
is not out of the question that if Kazakevich had remained categorized as 
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a Yiddish author, he might, by that time, have been incarcerated in a labor 
camp somewhere in a remote corner of the country, together with dozens 
of the literati who shaped the milieu of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, 
brutally liquidated in November 1948. 

Whereas Kazakevich was only cursorily involved in the activities of the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, Ehrenburg, also a contributor to Znamia, 
took part in the committee’s work during the war, but distanced himself 
from that body in the years leading up to its liquidation and seemingly dis- 
liked what he considered its parochialism."? For their part, Yiddish writ- 
ers were taken aback by Ehrenburg’s militant assimilationism.”? Indeed, 
while he never hid his Jewish origin and on numerous occasions decried 
anti-Semitism, Ehrenburg was at pains to stress, apparently sincerely, that 
his worldview rested on assimilation and internationalism. He would refer 
to Kazakevich’s switch from Yiddish to Russian as a distinct example of 
Soviet Jews’ successful cultural transformation. Ehrenburg’s September 
1948 Pravda article, “Concerning a Certain Letter,” sent a clear and unam- 
biguous message that people in the Soviet Union, notably Jews, had no 
reason to show excessive enthusiasm for the establishment of Israel. The 
article was commissioned by the ideological apparatus, but most probably 
it also reflected the author's own standpoint.** 

Ehrenburg later spoke with some bravado about the repressions that 
targeted people associated with the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, but 
bypassed him: “I have lived through too many stormy events to be afraid. 
But it was a dreadful period, and I was very depressed and gloomy. The 
turning point came with the rehabilitation of the doctors.’’** His own sur- 
vival he explained as a lottery, in which he “just happened to draw a lucky 
ticket.”*®? Moreover, in 1951, his sixtieth birthday was grandly celebrated by 
the Writers Union, while his collection of state awards saw the addition of 
the Order of Red Banner of Labor, a high Soviet decoration.** 

No doubt, the anti-Jewish drive of the time caused him anxious days and 
nights, but ultimately it did not affect Ehrenburg’s privileged status among 
the Soviet intellectual elite close to the Kremlin. He “was in a class of his 
own,” valued as a well-connected cultural mediator, “shaping the cross- 
border contact between interested foreigners and the Soviet system."*^ In 
particular, he continued to act as a member of the prestigious international 


committee responsible for awarding Stalin Peace Prizes. When he himself 
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became a winner of such a prize in 1953, the foreign press interpreted this 
distinction, along with a handsome monetary award, as a lame attempt 
to downplay the concurrent campaigns, which had an unmistakable anti- 
Jewish bent. A fortnight after the Soviet media made public the “doctors’ 
plot,” the Moscow radio quoted Ehrenburg saying: “No matter what is the 
national origin of any Soviet man, he is above all a patriot of his country, 
a genuine internationalist."*6 Exactly around that time he received edito- 
rial queries from the State Publishing House of Belles-Lettres, pointing, in 
particular, to the problem of numerous *non-autochthonous" (i.e., Jewish) 
characters in his writings.*®’ 

During February 1953, the ideological apparatus of the Kremlin’s agit- 
prop worked on preparing a letter signed by scores of distinguished Soviet 
Jews. The letter was supposed to appear in Pravda. Various drafts carried 
strong words of condemnation of Israel, the United States, and those Soviet 
Jews who had given themselves over to nationalism and Zionism. Ehrenburg 
was one of several dignitaries who dared to disagree with the suggested text. 
Moreover, he wrote to Stalin urging him to forbid Pravda from printing any 
sort of communiqué that might embarrass the USSR abroad. Ultimately, he 
succumbed to the pressure and put his signature on the amended version of 
the letter, but, for unknown reasons (Ehrenburg might take credit for this), 
Stalin did not give his permission for its publication. 

‘Two weeks after Stalin’s death Ehrenburg went to Vienna, sent there as 
a Soviet representative to the meeting of the World Congress of Intellectu- 
als in Defense of Peace, established in 1948 in Wroctaw on the initiative of 
Jerzy Berejsza (a nephew of the American Yiddish writer Menachem Bere- 
jsza), a top Communist propagandist in Poland.** In his speech Ehrenburg 
expressed strong anti-American sentiments, accusing “the Yankees” of 
bringing to postwar Western Europe “not Einstein, Faulkner, Fast, Chap- 
lin, but the standardized thriller novels, the standardized gangster movies, 
all sorts of opium, that is."*? He continued to make appearances abroad, 
mainly as a high-profile peace activist and a frequent spokesman on cul- 
tural matters.?? Anti-Americanism remained an important ingredient in his 
writings and pronouncements.?! In 1953 the over one hundred libraries of 
the Amerika Hauser (American houses), run by the US government as cul- 
tural outposts in Germany, removed his books from their shelves.?? 


In December 1953, less than a year after Stalin's death, Znamza, still 
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under Kozhevnikov’s editorship, published Ehrenburg’s major article “On 
the Writer’s Work,” which called for granting greater freedom to Soviet 
writers by allowing them to extricate themselves from the shackles of min- 
ute Communist direction.?? This can be seen as an indication of a seem- 
ingly impossible ransformation rapidly undergone by the seasoned survivor 
of the Stalinist era. It is doubtful, however, that his about-face into a leading 
voice of the liberal intelligentsia could have occurred in the span of several 
months. He later claimed that before 1953 he learned how to “live with 
clenched teeth."?^ In 1958 Stalin's daughter Svetlana would write to Ehren- 
burg, thanking him for his attempts to demonstrate a path of truth to “the 
contemporary Soviet fake intelligentsia.”°> This role was hardly surprising 
for a man of letters who spent his youth in Paris as a revolutionary student 
exile, a poet, and a habitué of Montparnasse cafés, where he rubbed shoul- 
ders with trendsetting modernist writers and artists. A 1959 CIA report 


summarized the transformation taking place at the time: 


Writers who in the past were consistently conformist have in the more relaxed 
conditions of the post-Stalin period appeared as ardent advocates of greater 
freedom in the arts. Ilya Ehrenburg has stood at the forefront of the erstwhile 
official apologists who, while continuing to render Caesar his due at inter- 
national conferences and official functions, have plugged for a widening of 
the frontiers in their own professional life. Capitalizing on their international 
prestige and loyal service to the regime, these veterans have sought to remove 
the trammels on creative initiative and place Soviet literary activity on a 


sounder footing.?* 


A few words of disagreement would be voiced by Ehrenburg even earlier. 
Thus, in 1950, while in London, he categorically refused to discuss reports 
about the position of Soviet Jewry and the fate of its cultural figures, but 
said, to the surprise of foreign observers, that some Soviet press articles 
attacking “cosmopolitanism” were “stupid and idiotic."?? The Hungarian 
Jewish-born political scientist François (Ferenc) Fejtó contended that, in 
the post-Stalin 1950s, Ehrenburg “rediscovered the youthful and romantic 
inspiration of his early years."?? Whatever was happening in Ehrenburg's 
mind, he was ready to commit to paper his understanding of what was 


going on in Soviet society. 
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The May 1954 issue of Znamuza carried the first part of Ehrenburg's novel 
The Thaw, “a shoddy piece of literature but, in spite of its equivocations, a 
timely and significant human document."?? Ehrenburg briefly touched on 
the sensitive point of the *doctors' plot,” but neither this nor anything else 
in the novel's content formed the reason why this literary work carved for 
Itself a unique place in history. The novel’s metaphoric name accorded with 
the image of a society—at least its more sophisticated parts—striving at 
that time to discern signs of being permitted to live a life less suppressed 
than during the long Stalinist freeze. The notion of the “thaw” firmly stuck 
to the post-Stalinist period, mainly to the time when Khrushchev occupied 
the top position in the Soviet pyramid of power. 

Khrushchev recalled that, at first, he did not “greet this expression with 
favor” and that, during the Thaw period, “there were two conflicting feel- 
ings fighting inside us. On the one hand, this relaxation of controls reflected 
our inner state of mind; that’s what we were striving for. On the other hand, 
there were people among us who didn’t want a thaw at all."!?? Character- 
istically, in the United States the novel came out in the beginning of 1957 
under the imprint of Henry Regnery Co., described by Howard Fast, then 
the top literary figure among American Communists, as one of “the most 


reactionary” publishers in the country.!?! 


Allegations, Smears, and Rumors 


Lack of reliable information about the gruesome destiny of scores of people 
associated with the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee gave rise to concoctions, 
usually wildly inaccurate. In some of them, Ehrenburg appeared as a sinister 
figure. Particularly hurtful was the fiction penned by Bernard Turner, for- 
merly a correspondent for the British and Palestinian press, who endured 
years of incarceration in labor camps and later was allowed to leave the 
Soviet Union. In his memoirs, published in 1956 in the Tel Aviv Yiddish 
literary journal D? goldene keyt (The golden chain), Turner described inter 
alia his conversation with the prominent Soviet Yiddish writers David Ber- 
gelson and Itsik Fefer in a camp near the Siberian town of Bratsk. Allegedly, 
both accused Ehrenburg of having denounced them. 

One can only speculate why Turner decided, or was encouraged, to 
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violate the truth. In reality, his conversation with the writers simply could 
not have taken place. Bergelson and Fefer, as all the other members and 
employees of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee put on trial and executed 
on I2 August 1952, remained imprisoned in Moscow until the last moment 
of their lives. At the time of the publication, however, Turner's fabrication 
or delirious fantasy could be neither convincingly verified nor disproved, 
and this “piece of evidence" began to be quoted as a historical fact.!?? 

The driving force behind at least some such publications was the Liaison 
Bureau (Lishkat ha-Kesher), also known under the codename Nativ (Path), 
the highly secretive Israeli governmental office formed in 1952 at the initia- 
tive of the prime minister of Israel, David Ben-Gurion, in order to preserve 
the ties with Jews in other countries and, in particular, to encourage emigra- 
tion from Eastern and Central Europe. One of the Nativ-inspired publica- 
tions, Manés Sperber's article “Tué, je vivrai” ([Despite Being] Killed, I 
Will Live), appeared in the Parisian journal L'Express on 30 March 1956 
and carried disparaging remarks about Ehrenburg.'^? In December 1962, 
at a conference of Soviet writers in Moscow, Galina Serebriakova, a writer 
who experienced years behind barbed wire during the Stalin era, also pub- 
licly accused Ehrenburg of being culpable for the liquidation of prominent 
Yiddish writers and members of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee.!?^'T'he 
concocted allegation and its associated character assassination cast a dark 
shadow over Ehrenburg for many years to come, and fully evaporated only 
in the 1990s following publication of archival materials of the 1952 trial. 
The vindication came only after his death. 

Ehrenburg's ancestral rather than spiritual Jewishness (he did not know 
any Yiddish or Hebrew nor did he ever practice Judaism) continued to 
haunt him. Joshua Rubenstein, a biographer of Ehrenburg, contends that 
“aside from Lazar Kaganovich, Ehrenburg remained the most prominent 
Soviet Jew to survive Stalin, a fact that was often used against him."!95 
Indeed, Ehrenburg occupied a distinguished position in Soviet society. In 
1954 he was reelected—or, in fact, appointed—as one of the Jewish depu- 
ties to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the Soviet parliament. Apart from 
him and Kaganovich, the others were the physicist and key figure in the 
nuclear bomb project Iuli Khariton, the Marxist-Leninist philosopher 
Mark Mitin, the aircraft designer Semen Lavochkin, and the agronomist 
from Valdgeim, a collective farm near Birobidzhan, Rakhil Freidkina.!96 
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Although the Supreme Soviet was a decorative body in the peculiar sys- 
tem of Soviet “democracy,” the status of deputy lent additional weight to 
Ehrenburg’s position. For reasons unknown (probably to Ehrenburg as 
well), he represented various locales in Latvia, with which he, a Kyiv-born 
thoroughly Russified Jew, had very little to do. 

There was something ironic about Ehrenburg becoming a “prominent 
Jew,” though he definitely never vied for this status. During his frequent 
foreign visits, he regularly faced journalists’ questions about his own iden- 
tity and the situation of Soviet Jews. In May 1959, when Ehrenburg was in 
Paris, he described his Jewishness as a posture of defiance to be retained as 
long as there was still anti-Semitism in his country. Once anti-Jewish feel- 
ings disappeared in the USSR, he would see no reason to call himself a Jew. 
Asked about the possibility of Jewish emigration from the Soviet Union, he 
was reported to have said that the Soviet Union would not allow its citizens 
to move to countries with capitalist regimes. In his estimation (seemingly 
out of whole cloth), of the more than two million Jews in the Soviet Union, 
less than 5 percent might be willing to emigrate if permitted to do so.'° 
He held a low opinion of Israeli culture: “I was told that they have not pro- 
duced a novelist of the stature of Sholem Aleichem nor a poet who could 
equal Bialik. The work of Israeli painters I have seen for myself, and so far 
there is no Chagall or Soutine among them.”?* 

Ehrenburg certainly had strong supporters in the highest echelons of 
the state and Party hierarchy. In 1961, on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday, he was decorated with the highest Soviet award—the Order of 
Lenin—“for services in developing Soviet literature."!'?? At the same time, 
Khrushchev did not particularly like him. Their strained relations came to a 
head during Khrushchev’s meeting with Soviet intellectuals in March 1963, 
when Khrushchev accused him of betraying ideals of the revolution and 
deviating from Communist criteria in his literary work (which the Soviet 
leader, most probably, had not read).!!? At a meeting of top Soviet func- 
tionaries that took place the next month, Khrushchev, wary of emerging 
dissent, especially in intellectual circles, called Ehrenburg a “fraud” who 
had “artfully added” “the concept of a thaw,” which the Soviet leader char- 
acterized as ideologically aberrant.!!! 

Ehrenburg’s adversaries among conservative literati and artists were 


annoyed or even dismayed by reading The Thaw, which juxtaposed, in 
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particular, a socialist-realist artist with his colleague, who preferred to be 
independent of the official artistic establishment even if that meant living 
in poverty. The author’s sympathies were clearly with the latter rather than 
the former. In 1956 Ehrenburg played a central role in organizing a Soviet 
exhibition of Pablo Picasso’s artwork. A broad range of lay and professional 
viewers were unable to separate themselves from the dogmas of socialist 
realism, the official doctrine of Communist aesthetics, and responded to 
such art with hostility and suspicion.'!? 

Ivan Shevtsov’s book Plant Louse, defined by the author as a “novel- 
pamphlet,” reflected the mood in those circles of literati and artistic intel- 
ligentsia that continued to see the world around themselves through the 
dichotomy of Soviet Russian patriotism versus Jewish conspiratorial cos- 
mopolitanism. The novel was published in 1964, with a print run of one 
hundred thousand, after Khrushchev’s attack on avant-garde artists. 
Shevtsov described the ideological struggle between a group of Russian 
“realists” and advocates of abstract art. Most of the “abstractionists” were 
Jewish and gathered under the auspices of Lev Barselonsky, a clear allusion 
to Ehrenburg, whose reportage from Barcelona during the Spanish Civil 
War was still remembered by many Soviet readers.!'? 

The Soviet press made a mockery of Shevtsov's book.''* This did not 
mean, however, that these same critics welcomed deviations from what 
was considered proper art. Picasso's exhibitions in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad were not followed—at least during Ehrenburg’s life (he died in August 
1967)—by similar exhibitions of, for instance, Marc Chagall. Not only was 
Chagall, Ehrenburg's old friend, not a Communist, whereas Picasso did 
belong to the Communist movement, Chagall also was, in the words of the 
Soviet writer Marietta Shaginian, “a renegade [otshchepenets], who lost his 
homeland" and one of those who contributed to developing abstractionism 
and other isms, “cultivated without roots in a foreign land, detached from 
historical traditions of the native art."^!!^ 

True, Shaginian’s article appeared in 1958 and later the attitude toward 
the “renegade artist” gradually mellowed. In 1960 the writer Viktor Nekra- 
sov noted in his American travelogue about visiting the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York: “The museum's collection is rich and diversified. 
Cezanne, Modigliani, Leger, Picasso, Paul Klee, Kandinsky, Chagall, sculp- 


tures by Lipchitz and Brancusi—in a word, all the most interesting artists 
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the West has had since the end of the 19th century."!!5 Seven years later, the 
Moscow Yiddish journal Sovetish Heymland did not find it problematic to 
publish a memoir, “My Friend Marc Chagall,” by the Soviet artist Amshei 
Nurenberg, who in his youth had lived in Paris and for a while shared a 
studio with Chagall.!'7 Also, Aron Vergelis, the journal’s editor, visited Cha- 
gall at his home near Saint Paul de Vence in the South of France.'!* In 
1968 Sovetish Heymland became arguably the first Soviet journal to pub- 
lish reproductions of works by Chagall, and its arts editor even received a 
thank-you letter from the artist.!!? 

There is no way to gauge precisely Ehrenburg's status and popularity 
among Soviet Jews. No doubt, he was known among the well-read popula- 
tion, and many Jewish readers even wrote to him seeking help, advice, or 
simply sharing their thoughts and concerns.'?? A strong boost to Ehren- 
burg's popularity, particularly among younger people who did not remem- 
ber his wartime journalism, came with the publication of his memoir People, 
Years, Life, serialized from August 1960 to April 1965 in the Moscow liter- 
ary journal Novyi mir (New world), whose print run fluctuated between 
90,000 and 125,000. The memoir irked dogmatic Communist critics. One 
of them welcomed Ehrenburg's detailed denunciation of various manifesta- 
tions of anti-Semitism, including the persecution of *murderous doctors," 
but found it regrettable that the writer demonstrated a bias by forgetting to 
equally chastise Jewish nationalism. +?! 

Meanwhile, each installment of People, Years, Life, having fought its way 
through censorship at various levels, including the author's self-censorship, 
would be passed from hand to hand, eagerly read and discussed. Ehrenburg 
was the first one after 1958 to write and to be allowed to publish a few good 
words about Pasternak. Thanks to Ehrenburg's travels across his eventful 
life, readers discovered—or rediscovered—for themselves the names of 
scores of Soviet and foreign writers, scholars, actors, and painters who had 
shaped modern culture but later had been removed from cultural memory. 
Many of them, including the writers Isaac Babel, Osip Mandelstam, and 
Perets (Peretz) Markish, were victims of repression in the years of Stalinist 
terror.'?? The impact of People, Years, Life in challenging and shaping the 
worldview of, without exaggeration, hundreds of thousands of people can- 


not be overestimated. 
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Early Releases 


It took Khrushchev and his associates three years to come to the decision to 
start the dethronement of the dead leader. Daniil Granin, one of the most 
popular Soviet writers from the 1960s to the 1980s, recalled that a year after 
Stalin's funeral and the transformation of the Lenin Mausoleum on Red 
Square into the Stalin-Lenin Mausoleum, virtually everything remained the 
same as before: the discourse, the ubiquitous monuments to the Leader. 
Everything said by Stalin continued to be perceived as universal truth. 
“History only began to make itself ready for a leap"! And yet, following 
the profound shock of losing the idolized father figure, Stalin's departure 
brought positive, if not uniformly welcomed, changes in the lives of the 
majority of Soviet people in general and the Jews in particular. Tellingly, 
the cases of L. M. Olinskaia and Z. E. Levin, noted earlier, accused of dis- 
paragingly commenting on Stalin's death, were closed a few months after 
the funeral.? 

Crucially, the attitude of the state toward real or perceived dissent 
changed. The Gulag, which is the Russian abbreviation for Main Director- 
ate for Corrective Labor Camps, began to shrink rapidly in the 1950s. (The 
term Gulag itself has been widely used in public discourse retrospectively, 
following the 1973 publication of Alexander Solzhenitsyn's The Gulag Archi- 
pelago.) The nightmarish world behind the confines of prisons and camps 
was inhabited, in addition to criminal offenders, by political prisoners— 


over 425,000 by mid-1954 and still over 100,000 by the beginning of 1956. 
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In May 1956 the Main Directorate was closed down.’ Later the number 
of political prisoners held in labor camps and “corrective penal colonies” 
shrank considerably: from Jauary 1952 to January 1959, their number had 
fallen more than fifty times, to eleven thousand.* 

The dismantlement of the system of mass repression gradually returned 
surviving Gulag prisoners to society. Jewishness of the inmates usually did 
not play any role in the process of their rehabilitation. Some small num- 
ber of the released Jewish inmates were former citizens of countries that 
after World War II became socialist satellites of the USSR (e.g., Poland and 
Hungary) and as such had a chance for repatriation. The vast majority, 
however, had to try to rebuild—at least partially—their lives in the Soviet 
environment, and, it seems, usually succeeded. Still, they were not the same 
people they had been before their arrest, and their fear, disillusionment, 
anger, or hatred often passed on to their family members and friends. The 
Gulag survivors’ devastating experience added to their and other Jews’ 
traumas of the war, the Holocaust, and the anti-Jewish Stalinist campaigns. 
For some people, the de-Stalinization turned into a traumatic experience 
too. How the burden of the past weighed on their daily life depended on the 
person’s character and circumstances, and clashed with the future-oriented 
present, described in the official propaganda products as the last stretch 
toward Communism. 

Although many people in the West believed that some Soviet forced-labor 
camps contained 30 or 40 percent Jews, the real mean incarceration rate for 
Jews did not exceed 1.2 percent in the late 1940s and thus was close to the 
proportion of Jews in the general population of the country.? No informa- 
tion is available for distinguishing, among them, those who were effectively 
political prisoners. In general, in terms of the rate of incarceration, the Jews 
certainly did not represent the most underprivileged ethnic group, espe- 
cially compared with the Chechens, Crimean Tatars, ethnic Germans, and 
other peoples summarily deported for actual or anticipated collaboration 
with the Nazis. In addition, authorities hardly considered the Jews en masse 
less loyal than the local population of the Baltic republics and the western 
areas of Ukraine, where anti-Soviet partisans fought for many years after 
the end of World War II. In Moldavia the Jews were deemed more politically 
trustworthy than ethnic Moldovans because the latter were perceived as 
having strong sympathies with Romania.° True, following the establishment 
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of Israel, which disappointingly for the Kremlin turned out to be “an out- 
post of capitalism." Jews began to be increasingly looked at with suspicion, 
as people whose sympathies with the Jewish state and its “imperialist part- 
ners" might be stronger than their loyalty to the Soviet Union. An institu- 
tion with a high percentage of Jews among its employees would often be 
described as having “soiled personnel.” 

We don’t know how many Jews were among those who received death 
sentences in the last years of Stalin’s rule. Abolished in May 1947, capi- 
tal punishment was reintroduced in January 1950 for particularly grave 
crimes such as treason and espionage. In Soviet practice this meant that, 
“in order to follow due process of law,” prosecutors and judges often con- 
structed farcical cases for people whose death sentences were dictated in 
advance of the trial. For instance, in Kyiv in the fall of 1952 several Jewish 
shadow-economy entrepreneurs were sentenced to death by firing squad 
for “economic counterrevolution."" Among the 1,612 people who received 
capital punishment in 1952 were thirteen members and staff employees of 
the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, established in the early phase of the 
Soviet-Nazi war and closed in November 1948. One of those executed, Sol- 
omon Lozovsky, was in fact not a member of the committee but rather their 
superior, chairman of the news agency Sovinformburo, the committee's 
umbrella organization. Those executed were spuriously accused of nation- 
alism and espionage. Five of them were leading Soviet Yiddish authors: 
David Bergelson, Itsik Fefer, David Hofshteyn, Leyb Kvitko, and Perets 
Markish. In the 1950s someone described this execution as the “Night of 
Murdered Poets" and thus unjustly relegated the other eight victims to sec- 
ondary characters in this cultural and human tragedy. 

Among the accused members of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee was 
Lina Stern, a Lithuanian-born biochemist and physiologist, the first woman 
professor at the University of Geneva. In 1925 she emigrated to the Soviet 
Union and in 1939 became the first woman to be a full member of the 
Soviet Academy of Sciences. Stern was spared death in 1952 and instead 
exiled to Kazakhstan. Stalin's clemency toward her probably stemmed from 
his keen interest in issues of longevity; gerontology was one of Stern's fields 
of research. Upon her return to Moscow, in May 1953, she continued to be 
active as a scholar. In 1960 she was awarded the degree of doctor honoris 


causa by the University of Geneva, her alma mater.? 
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Only in a small number of cases, most conspicuously concerning the 
leading Moscow doctors, were acquittals announced in the press. The pro- 
cess of releasing and rehabilitating (often posthumously) political prisoners 
usually occurred covertly. This was characteristic also of the three post- 
Stalinist years, before the 20th Party Congress, which issued the first off- 
cial condemnation of the Stalin-era repressions. Even the “doctors’ plot” 
was not openly discussed after the first announcements. 

The doctors were not the only Jewish intellectuals, officials, and offi- 
cers rehabilitated in the early weeks and months after Stalin’s death. On 
21 March 1953, the Presidium of the Central Committee exonerated 
Polina Zhemchuzhina (Perl Karpovskaya). By that time Beria had already 
released her from captivity so that she could reunite with her husband, 
Vyacheslav Molotov, first deputy chairman of the Council of Ministers, 
whose name left a trace in the Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact (which effec- 
tively touched off World War II) and, rather irrelevantly, in the Molotov- 
cocktail petrol-bottle bomb. Molotov received his wife’s liberation as a 
gift on his birthday, which coincided with the day of Stalin’s funeral.? 
Zhemchuzhina, who in the 1930s occupied various positions in the Soviet 
government, had been arrested in January 1949 and accused of contacts 


» 


with “Jewish nationalists,’ most notably Solomon Mikhoels, chairman 
of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee and director of the Moscow State 
Yiddish Theater.’° 

On the same day, 3 April 1953, when the Presidium of the Central Com- 
mittee reassessed the “doctors’ plot,” it issued a decree condemning the 
January 1948 assassination of Solomon Mikhoels as a “blatant violation of 
the rights of a Soviet citizen guaranteed by the Constitution of the USSR.” 
The decree also instructed punishment for those culpable for the “viola- 
tion."!! However, the decree did not appear in the press. A front-page edi- 
torial, “Soviet Socialist Legality Is Inviolable,” published in [zvestiia, the 
second most important Soviet daily after Pravda, and reprinted in other 
newspapers, stated that Mikhoels, “an honest public figure and a People's 
Actor" (no mention of Jewish"), had been defamed by “criminal adven- 
turists" from the former Ministry of State Security, the same *adventurists" 
who were responsible for persecuting “a group of doctors." There was no 
mention that Mikhoels had been murdered.? Mikhoels had reemerged in 


the official narrative as a brilliant actor and director rather than a figure in 
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Jewish history. A collection of his essays and speeches came out in 1960 
and, in an expanded edition, in 1965. 

Earlier, in 1959, a bronze bust of Mikhoels was unveiled on his grave at 
the Donskoy Cemetery in Moscow.'? Nearby, in the Donskoy Cremato- 
rium, built in 1927 as the first crematorium in Russia, the bodies of the thir- 
teen people associated with the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee had been 
burned after their execution in August 1952.'^ In the 1960s the iconic 1936 
Soviet film The Circus once again included a short scene with Mikhoels, 
which in the late 1940s had been cut from copies then in circulation.'? In 
January 1963, fifteen years after the murder, the newspaper Sovetskaia Litva 
(Soviet Lithuania) published a commemorative article by Leonid Lurie, a 
director at the Russian Dramatic Theater in Vilnius. In the 1940s he had 
Worked as an assistant director in the Moscow Yiddish Theater. Lurie wrote 
that Mikhoels had fallen victim to the “Beria clique, those who calculatedly 
and pitilessly crushed the material and spiritual culture of the people."!5 It 
remained unsaid, however, that Mikhoels to all appearances was killed on 
direct orders from Stalin. 

Miron Vovsi, Mikhoels's cousin, the chief internist of the Red Army 
(Soviet army from 1946) from I941 to 1950 with a rank of general and a 
distinguished member of the medical scientific community, was among the 
leading doctors arrested and released in 1953. In the phantasmagoric script 
of the “doctors’ plot," Mikhoels acted as his link to foreign intelligence. 
The authorities tried to make things right with Vovsi after his liberation 
and full exoneration in April 1953. He received an apartment in one of the 
most prestigious residential buildings in Moscow, was awarded the Order 
of Lenin on his sixtieth birthday in 1957, and was allowed to travel to Berlin 
and Brussels to present academic papers.!? 

This was not the only “family link" between the “doctors’ plot" and the 
case of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. The Yiddish writer Shmuel 
Gordon was arrested in December 1950, while his wife Evgeniia Reznik, 
a physician, also became a Gulag inmate, accused of plotting to poison 
top Soviet leaders. Reznik was sentenced in December 1953—eight months 
after the official end of the “doctors’ plot"—to ten years’ imprisonment. 
She was released in January 1954, though her case would be finally closed 
only in October 1962. In August 1955 Gordon returned from a camp in 
Abez, a settlement not far from the Arctic Circle in the Autonomous Soviet 
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Republic of Komi, to Moscow. He would later visit the polar area where 
he and a number of other Yiddish writers had served time as inmates of 
the Gulag. Toward the end of his life, in the 1990s, he wrote an autobio- 
graphical novel, Yizker (Commemorating the dead), which is matchless for 
a background understanding of the atmosphere in the milieu of Moscow 
Yiddish literati in the 1940s and 1950s. In his preface Gordon defined the 
genre of the novel as “a work documentary to some degree.” Indeed, it was 
partly based on a document from the writer’s personal archive: the fifty- 
six-page copy of the appeal that Gordon, then an inmate of a labor camp, 
submitted on 17 July 1954.!* 

Among those rehabilitated in March 1953 was Naum (Leonid) Eitin- 
gon, a Soviet master spy, one of the chief organizers of the 1940 assassina- 
tion of Leon Trotsky, Stalin's influential opponent living in exile in Mexico 
who enjoyed a strong following worldwide. Arrested in 1951, Eitingon was 
accused of providing training to the doctors who participated in the alleged 
plot against Stalin and other governmental figures. In August 1953 he was 
arrested once again, this time as part of Beria's entourage. Finally, in March 
1964, Eitingon was able to return to life outside the prison walls and, albeit 
remaining officially unrehabilitated, worked as a translator (he knew Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish, and German) at a Moscow publishing house special- 
izing in foreign literature.!? 

In December 1953 Grigori Kheifets left the prison confines. In his last 
foreign assignment, from 1941 to 1944, as the Soviet vice-consul in San 
Francisco, Kheifets played an active role in gaining access to atomic secrets. 
In 1947 he was appointed assistant secretary of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee. Arrested following the committee's liquidation, he was sen- 
tenced to death, but Stalin died first and this saved his life.?? 

In May 1954 the prison gates opened to release Leopold Trepper, a 
leading figure in the Soviet espionage network in Nazi-occupied Europe. 
Born in Poland, Trepper lived in Palestine and France before coming to 
the Soviet Union, where he studied in Moscow at the Yiddish Department 
of the Communist University for the National Minorities of the West, and 
joined Soviet military intelligence in 1937.?! Sandor Radó, born into a Hun- 
garian Jewish family, was released in November 1954. He had overlapping 
careers as cartographer, journalist, publisher, and Soviet agent.?? Trepper 


and Radó later returned to their homelands, now Soviet satellites. Trepper 
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would head the Warsaw-based publishing house Yidish Bukh (Yiddish 
book) and finally settled in Israel in 1974; Radó secured an academic 
appointment as a professor of geography and cartography in Budapest. 

Lev Sheinin, who emerged from prison in November 1953, in the 
remaining years of his life (he died in 1967) focused on literary work, 
especially as he enjoyed the reputation of a bestselling Russian-language 
crime writer, whose stories and plays also came out in numerous transla- 
tions. Before his arrest he had a remarkable career as a top investigator at 
the central procurator’s office, and he was a member of the legal team at 
the postwar Nuremberg trials of Nazi war criminals. He was also notori- 
ous as a reveler and sybarite. Fired from his investigator’s job in 1949 and 
arrested in 1951, Sheinin was accused inter alia of sympathizing with the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. It seems that in 1948 he showed reluctance 
to confirm the notion that Solomon Mikhoels had died in a random road 
accident.? In the 1960s Sheinin worked as editor-in-chief at Mosfilm, the 
main Soviet film studio. 

Even more adventurous and scandalous was the story of Aleksei Kapler, a 
scriptwriter of the enormously successful films Lenin in October (1937) and 
Lenin in 1918 (1939). He walked free in 1953 after spending ten years in the 
Gulag for having an affair—to all appearances a chaste one—with Stalin’s 
sixteen-year-old daughter Svetlana.** Thanks to his status as a “privileged” 
inmate, he lived and worked as a photographer outside the camp.”° Kapler's 
release did not lead to a happy ending with Svetlana, although by that time 
she was already twice divorced. Her first ex-husband was Jewish (Stalin 
made a point of never meeting him); her second ex-husband was the son 
of Andrei Zhdanov, the notorious advocate of purified Communist ideol- 
ogy during his 1945-48 tenure as the Party's “propagandist-in-chief.” In 
1966 Kapler, who by that time had reestablished himself as a successful 
scriptwriter, embarked on a new career as the anchor of the TV program 
Kinopanorama, which made him a household name in the USSR. 

Among those released in 1954 was the Berlin-born popular jazz musician 
Eddie (or Ady) Rosner, who lived in Poland after Hitler's rise to power. In 
1939 Rosner settled in the Soviet Union, where he developed a success- 
ful career. However, in the heat of the campaign against cosmopolitanism, 
jazz became essentially outlawed in the country. In the late 1940s and early 
1950, tango, a “relic of the decadent West,” also fell under disrepute, which 
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severely affected the careers of such composers of hit songs as Oscar Stok 
and Efim Rosenfeld. The only band that continued to perform in the genres 
deemed non-Soviet was one led by Leonid Utesov (Lazar Vaysbeyn). The 
received wisdom is that Stalin liked his repertoire. Importantly, however, 
Utesov distanced himself from being called a jazz singer. Moreover, in his 
writings and public statements he repeated ad nauseam, probably half- 
jokingly, that Odessa rather than New Orleans was the real birthplace of 
this style of music.?é 

Given the hostile ideological and cultural climate, Rosner decided to 
leave the country, but was arrested after attempting to repatriate illegally 
to Poland. As a result he wound up in Kolyma, in the farthest northeastern 
extremities of Russia, where the local Gulag administration made it pos- 
sible for him to form and lead a jazz orchestra for entertaining the guards, 
officials, and their families. After his release and move to Moscow, Rosner 
formed a large symphonic jazz orchestra, which at times had over sixty 
members.?’ 

In April 1955 Georgy Zhukov, minister of defense, successfully peti- 
tioned the Central Committee to authorize the promotion of two Jew- 
ish veterans, both survivors of the purges in the late 1930s, to the rank of 
major-general.?? Neither was in active service anymore, so the high mili- 
tary rank provided them with an honorable and substantial pension. One of 
them, Pavel Kolosov (Zaika), had been a leading figure in Soviet military 
espionage and later in military censorship.?? The second, Yakov Fishman, 
had headed the chemical-weapons directorate. His success in building huge 
chemical-weapons production capacities had a major impact on the course 
of World War II, because this was what probably deterred the Germans 
from using such weapons.?? 

In 1955, the same year that Yosef Avidar succeeded Shmuel Hliashiv as 
the Israeli ambassador to the Soviet Union, the former's cousin, Zvi Preiger- 
zon, was rehabilitated after spending six years in a labor camp. Preigerzon, 
a well-established scientist in the mineral-processing field, was also one of 
the last Hebrew writers remaining in the country. In 1948 and 1949, the 
secret police arrested several Hebrew literati who were enthused by the 
establishment of Israel and the positive role that the Soviet Union played in 
the realization of the Zionist dream. Some of Preigerzon's works reached 


Israel with the help of the Israeli embassy and were published there under 
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the pen name A. T'sfoni.?' In the meantime, the secret police tried to block 
attempts to send to Israel manuscripts of the late Hebrew author Avraham 
Friman, who was twice arrested in the 1930s. This operation involved the 
Yiddish writer Hirsh Bloshtein, recruited as an agent in the late 1930s.?? 

As we can see, the Gulag survivors had a chance to rebuild their lives 
after their liberation, especially if they had enough physical and psycho- 
logical strength to do so. Some, such as Vovsi, Sheinin, Kapler, and Posner, 
managed to reclaim their place in the cultural and professional elite. Among 
the liberated were surviving veterans of the revolutionary movement, who 
had been active during the 1917 revolution, the ensuing civil war, and the 
later years of Soviet rule. Thousands of such veterans, often senior figures, 
were targeted during the purges in the second half of the 1930s. Some of 
those who survived remained staunch Communists throughout fifteen or 
more years of detention. “Lenin,” *Leninism," and “restoration of Lenin- 
ist norms” were invocations reiterated by them and many other Soviet and 
foreign Communists in an attempt to draw a line between their unfulfilled 
beliefs and the Soviet reality. 

Aleksei Snegov (born Iosif Falikson) was arguably the most active and 
influential representative of those who remained committed Communists. 
In December 1953 he was brought from the Gulag to testify at Beria’s per- 
functory trial, but then sent back after sharing details of the latter’s crimes. 
Only several months later did Khrushchev order Snegov’s liberation and 
then place him in charge of the liberation of victims of political repressions. 
Snegov played an important role in persuading Khrushchev that denounc- 
ing Stalin would redeem and even strengthen the party.? 

Voices of surviving veterans could be heard in 196r, during the 22nd 
Congress of the Communist Party, which became a moment of Stalin's 
conspicuous desacralization, with the removal of his embalmed body from 
the mausoleum on Red Square and the renaming of thousands of geo- 
graphical and institutional objects in the country. Dora Lazurkina, who 
spent seventeen years in the Gulag, spoke most emotionally. Her husband, 
Mikhail Lazurkin, also a veteran Bolshevik and, like his wife, Jewish, had 
not survived imprisonment. Lazurkina told the delegates, who were sup- 
posed to be materialists rather than spiritualists, that Lenin's ghost had spo- 
ken to her: *It is unpleasant to be [in the mausoleum] next to Stalin, who 


did so much harm to the Party.’’*4 
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Meanwhile, the process of releasing prisoners and their rehabilitation 
took place very slowly. Maria Zeifman, mother of the writer Georgy Vladi- 
mov, was arrested in the dying days of Stalin’s rule and kept in a cell of the 
Leningrad branch of the secret police, accused of criticizing Beria. Even 
the execution of the latter did not save her from imprisonment in a labor 
camp, because investigators detected in her criticism an underlying anti- 
Soviet motive. Finally, she was released in January 1955 due to her physical 
condition; she had begun to lose her sight after an accident in the camp. 
However, full rehabilitation, which entitled her to a pension and housing, 
came only in 1957 thanks to the help of Konstantin Simonov, one of the 
most acclaimed and influential writers.?? 

Miron Bershadski, a twenty-six-year-old pianist at a Young Pioneers club 
(a Party youth center) in the Siberian city of Omsk, was arrested on 17 
February 1953 as a “fervent Jewish nationalist.” He was accused of being 
actively engaged in anti-Soviet agitation, praising the conditions of life and 
human rights in the United States, and maligning the Soviet leadership. 
In addition, he questioned the validity of the information published about 
the “doctors’ plot” and spoke about specifically anti-Jewish persecution. 
On 27 March 1953, he received a sentence of ten years in a labor camp. 
In November 1955 the court took into consideration the six years of Ber- 
shadski's military service and the fact that he had two little children, and his 
sentence was reduced to six years. Finally, in May 1956, he was released, 
but his full rehabilitation came only in 1990.?5 


Echoes of Yiddish 


In the Soviet Union, as previously in czarist Russia, the term Yiddish (idish 
in Russian) was hardly used in publications coming out in such languages as 
Russian, Ukrainian, and Belorussian. Instead, “Jewish language" (evreisküii 
tazyk in Russian) usually meant Yiddish, and the terms “Jewish culture” 
and “Jewish literature” normally referred to Yiddish culture and Yiddish 
literature. The same applied to actors, but not to artists, especially Soviet 
ones—they, creators of nonverbal art, would not, as a rule, carry the tag of 
“Jewish.” The linguistic principle of classification had been adopted for all 


Soviet literatures. For instance, Ukrainian authors were those who wrote in 
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Ukrainian, including such writers as Natan Rybak, Abram Katsnelson, and 
Grigorii (Hryhorii) Plotkin, Jewish by origin. Zmitrok Bialdula, who under 
his real name, Shmuel Plavnik, compiled the first Yiddish-Belorussian 
dictionary (1932), but wrote his literary works in Belorussian, was charac- 
terized as a prominent Belorussian author. Applying this yardstick, Isaac 
Babel and Vasily Grossman were Russian writers, despite the fact that 
the themes and settings of their works tended to be Jewish. Only Yiddish 
writers could be members of the Jewish sections formed at the Moscow, 
Ukrainian, and Belorussian branches of the Writers Union in 1934, the year 
of its founding as an influential state-run organization. While the sections 
maintained their presence in the Writers Union until 1948, they blended to 
a large degree into the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, liquidated concur- 
rently with the liquidation of the sections. 

In 1954, among foreign visitors to the Soviet Union—whose number 
increased significantly after Stalin’s death—were Leah Goldberg, a well- 
known Israeli poet, and Haim Shurer, editor of Davar, the Tel Aviv news- 
paper of the centrist labor party Mapai, then the dominant political force 
in Israeli politics. They came separately: Goldberg spent two weeks in the 
Soviet Union as a member of a delegation of Israeli women, while Shurer 
traveled in the country for a longer period of time. However, the hope that 
one or both of them would bring information about the fate of Bergelson, 
Markish, and other vanished Yiddish writers remained unfulfilled. Foreign 
activists, even such as Goldberg and Shurer who had no direct connec- 
tions to the Yiddish literary world, were particularly concerned about their 
fate.” The first information on this issue would come out only at the end 
of 1955, when widows of the executed writers received information about 
the fate of their husbands. Earlier, in April 1955, the rehabilitation process 
was launched for the families of the executed members of the commit- 
tee and they could return to Moscow from the remote and inhospitable 
places of their exile. Thus, Fefer's wife and sister were kept for seven 
years in labor camps, while his daughter and son-in-law spent three years 
in exile.?? 

On 22 November 1955, the Supreme Court of the USSR annulled the 
judgement taken on the case of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee and 
rehabilitated all the victims of that fabrication.*? On 27 November the next 
of kin were summoned to the Military Collegium of the Supreme Court. 
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Surprisingly, the official of the collegium did not hide either the date of the 
victims’ death, 12 August 1952, nor the fact of their execution.^ In many 
other cases, families would get misleading information. Officials had a list at 
hand of forty-seven causes of “natural death,” from peritonitis to congeni- 
tal heart failure, recommended for using instead of the actual information 
about executions.*! 

Among the unsolved puzzles of Soviet decision-making is one that has to 
do with Yiddish. What could be the precise reasons for Stalin's destruction 
not only of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee chaired by Mikhoels, but of 
Yiddish culture in general, whose active constituency had been declining 
anyway? It is more or less graspable why the committee had fallen foul of 
the authorities. Established with a remit to generate pro-Soviet propaganda, 
it—to the dismay of watchful ideological overseers—developed some fea- 
tures of a centralized, internationally linked (and hence, through the prism 
of paranoid delusion, conspiratorial), quasi-civil society organization. A 
body of this kind had no place in the Soviet system and, therefore, was 
doomed to disappear from the landscape of Soviet organizations. 

Nonetheless, other factors must have contributed to the destruction of 
virtually the entire infrastructure of Yiddish culture, which previously, 
especially before 1938, the year of the closing of vital cultural and educa- 
tional programs in minority languages, was generously sponsored by the 
state. It seems that, by the end of the 1940s, any activity in Yiddish began 
to be considered at least potentially nationalist. In a country where people 
had been preemptively and routinely sentenced because of “suspicion of 
espionage” or “unproven espionage” (Article 58-6 of the Russian repub- 
lic’s Criminal Code), the difference between “potentially nationalist” and 
“nationalist” was of little or no importance. Characteristically, Yiddish lite- 
rati made up the majority of those persecuted in the case of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee. The status of “outsiders” to Yiddish/Jewish litera- 
ture may have saved Ehrenburg and Grossman. Other prominent Russian 
Jewish cultural figures who were members of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Com- 
mittee also escaped arrest, including the renowned violinist David Oistrakh 
and the film director Fridrikh Ermler. Perhaps they were spared because 
the regime considered them useful as famous contributors to Russian or 
generic Soviet culture.” 


Nineteen fifty-four was the year when imprisoned writers began to 
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return from prisons and labor camps, and were trying to adjust to their 
new circumstances after years of isolation and privation. Some of the writ- 
ers were released from the Gulag earlier than the others. Among the for- 
tunate ones was Aizik Platner, a poet who from 1921 to 1932 lived in the 
United States, but then moved to the Soviet Union and settled in Minsk, 
eager to live and work in the first socialist state. To all appearances, the legal 
team that dealt with his case paid attention to the absurdity of the charges 
against him: the American *master spy" allegedly responsible for recruit- 
ing Platner was Moyshe Olgin, the staunchly pro-Soviet editor of the New 
York Communist daily Morgn-Frayhayt and an American correspondent 
of Pravda. To make matters even more absurd, Olgin had died a decade 
before Platner's arrest.** 

Some writers established contacts with their foreign colleagues. Zalman 
Wendroff, the oldest SovietYiddish writer, born in 1877, came out of prison 
(he was not sent to a camp) in 1954. From 1900 to 1908 Wendroff lived in 
Britain and the United States. In the 1920s he was known as a “dollar cor- 
respondent,” working—with approval by Soviet authorities—as a Moscow 
correspondent for foreign press outlets, most notably the New YorkYiddish 
right-socialist daily Forverts and the Jewish Telegraphic Agency. In Octo- 
ber 1956 Wendroff wrote to Paul Novick, who replaced Olgin as editor of 
Morgn-Frayhayt and also figured in the legends of the Soviet secret police 
as an American spy. The veteran writer explained that he had found himself 
in the situation of losing his whole archive accumulated during over fifty 
years of his journalistic and literary work, including all his books, articles, 
stories, and diaries. “As a result, I am left, to borrow a phrase [from a Chris- 
tian tradition], naked on a naked earth." After euphemistically explaining 
the results of his arrest and its associated confiscation of his private archive, 
Wendroff asked Novick to help him obtain clippings of his writings pub- 
lished in the New York newspaper.“ 

Rehabilitation could come later than liberation. Only a minority of those 
released in 1954-56 would concurrently receive a full legal exoneration.** 
Meanwhile, former inmates often could not return to their home cities 
or sometimes even continued to live next to the prison camp.^* Itsik Kip- 
nis, the Yiddish writer arrested in Kyiv in June 1949, celebrated the New 
Year of 1956 outside the confines of the Gulag, but his official rehabilita- 


tion, and permission to return to Kyiv, came only eighteen months later.*’ 
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Many of those released from the camps needed serious medical care. The 
poet Shmuel Halkin (Samuil Galkin), arguably the most venerable figure 
among the surviving Yiddish writers, got a spot at a sanatorium situated 
not far from Moscow.** In 1957 his sixtieth anniversary was celebrated in 
a fitting manner, both officially, in Russian, and in the circle of his Yid- 
dish colleagues.^ The government decorated him with the Order of the 
Red Banner and the State Publishing House published a massive volume 
of his poems translated into Russian. The Yiddish poet Naftali Herts Kon, 
who tasted the Gulag twice, before and after World War II, was outraged by 


Halkin’s readiness to accept these honors.*° 
[| 


Although the November 1955 decision annulling the judgment on the case 
of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee remained unknown to the broad pub- 
lic until its official publication thirty-four years later, in December 1989, the 
information went around in the circles close to the families of the victims. 
On 6 December 1955, three former leading figures of the Moscow Jewish 
(predominantly Yiddish) publishing house Der Emes, closed in November 
1948, wrote to the poet Aleksei Surkov, who headed the Writers Union from 
1953 to 1959: 


Now, when the Supreme Court has rehabilitated Yiddish writers, the Soviet 
Writers Union faces the urgent task of rehabilitating Yiddish Soviet literature. 
The Writers Union has to undertake measures to publish the tragically per- 
ished writers’ works in their original language and restore publication of works 
by other Yiddish writers, who in recent years have been robbed of the possibil- 
ity to see their writings in print. Such steps are expected by many thousands of 
Jews, whose proud feeling of being Soviet citizens was hurt in the last several 


years, because of the actions of the enemies of the people. 


The signatories identified the positions they held at the liquidated 
publishing house: Moyshe Altshuler, head of the department of Marxist- 
Leninist literature; Moyshe Belenky, editor-in-chief (liberated from the 
Gulag in 1954); and Eli Falkovich, head of the department of belles- 
lettres.°t A leading Soviet Yiddish grammarian and lexicographer, Falko- 
vich was awarded the Order of Lenin for his valiant deeds during the battle 
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for Moscow in 1941-42, in which he took part as a soldier in the people's 
militia (opolchenie) .?? 

On 16 December 1955, most probably in reaction to that letter, Surkov 
wrote to the Central Committee of the Communist Party, focusing mainly 


on the situation regarding Yiddish literature: 


Since the recent rehabilitation of a large group of Yiddish writers, the Writers 
Union keeps getting numerous letters and oral inquiries from the writers' rela- 
tives and various other persons. They want to know what is going to happen to 
the literary legacy of the rehabilitated dead writers as well as to the relatively 
large group of Soviet literati who write in Yiddish. 

. . . issues concerning, first, the current status and future of Yiddish literature 
as one of the Soviet national literatures and, second, its publishing base . . . 
have an all-Union significance and are therefore outside the competence of the 
Writers Union. 

The Secretariat of the Writers Union is therefore raising these questions 
with the Central Committee and requesting instructions and advice on how to 


solve them in the life of our writers’ organization.** 


The 29 December 1955 issue of Literaturnaia gazeta (Literary news- 
paper), published by the Writers Union, informed its readers about a 
commission responsible for Perets Markish’s literary legacy. While David 
Bergelson and Itsik Fefer were best-known to foreign Yiddish read- 
ers, Markish carried the reputation of the most prominent author in the 
“domestic” hierarchy of Soviet Yiddish writers, especially in the all-Soviet 
rather than the internal Yiddish ranking. It is no coincidence that informa- 
tion about a commission authorized to oversee his legacy appeared before 
other similar news items. Proceeding from this information, editors of 
Morgn-Frayhayt, who previously discounted as malicious fabrication any 
mention of Soviet repressions against Jewish cultural figures, drew the logi- 
cal conclusion that, first, Markish was no longer alive, and, second, that his 
name was "stainless."^* Still, they, American Communists, remained baffled 
by what actually had happened to Markish and other writers. 

On 24 January, 29 March, and 15 May 1956, Literaturnaia gazeta wrote 
about commissions formed in Moscow by the Writers Union to deal with 
legacies of several posthumously rehabilitated Yiddish men of letters: 
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David Bergelson, Leyb Kvitko, Isaac Nusinov, Shmuel Persov, and Itsik 
Fefer. These and other similar commissions became an important phe- 
nomenon in literary and, generally, cultural life. Thanks to them, writers 
who otherwise had nothing to do with Yiddish literature became involved 
in preparing various memorial events and book publications. Typically, 
each commission included several representatives of the literary commu- 
nity, Russian and Yiddish, as well as the murdered writer’s widow. A well- 
established Russian author (Yiddish authors were, apparently, considered 
less weighty) chaired such a body. Thus, the prose writer Vsevolod Ivanov, 
who chaired the Bergelson commission, used to be a neighbor and friend 
of the slain writer. Mikhail Khrapchenko, a historian of literature, chaired 
the Nusinov commission. Nusinov, who died in prison, specialized both in 
Yiddish and West European literatures and was, arguably, the first direct 
target of the *cosmopolitanism" campaign. Nusinov's book Pushkin and 
World Literature faced condemnation as an alleged attempt to present the 
great Russian poet’s writings as derivative and imitative.^? 

The popular children's writer Lev Kassil volunteered to chair the com- 
mission of his friend Lev (Leyb) Kvitko, who was, uniquely among non- 
Russian-language authors, widely known thanks to numerous translations 
of his children's poetry.*° Kassil’s book in two parts, Konduit and Shvam- 
brania, set in his Jewish childhood home, came out in new editions from 
1957 onward, following the rehabilitation of his younger brother Osia, or 
Iosif. Osia, the second protagonist of Kassil's autobiographical book, was 
executed in 1938. Many readers remembered Osia's juicy punch line when 
he, a child of assimilated parents, finds out that he and his entire family 
were Jewish: “Is our cat also a Jew?"?? Kvitko's books began to appear in 
1956. In November 1960 Kassil chaired a gala devoted to the seventieth 
anniversary of Kvitko's birth. He said: “The enemies culpable for Kvitko's 
death—are our enemies, enemies of our culture and our Soviet state."55 


29 66 


Surviving former “cosmopolitans,” “spies,” and “nationalists” could re- 
store their positions in the Writers Union and other organizations. Yiddish 
writers, meanwhile, were kept in ideological quarantine. None of them were 
present at the congress of the Writers Union in December 1954, though, 
paradoxically, Alexander Pen, a Communist Israeli Hebrew poet (“a tal- 
entless rhymer" according to the Soviet poet David Samoilov), was one of 


the foreign delegates.°? Also, none of them figured on the list of thirty-four 
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distinguished people (scholars, generals, actors, etc.) purported to rep- 
resent Soviet Jews who—judging by their collective letter in Pravda on 6 
November 1956—“together with the entire Soviet people and the peoples 
of all other countries" condemned the “aggression of Israel, England, and 
France against Egypt" during the Suez Crisis. 

Outside the Soviet Union, the moment of shocking clarity came in April 
1956 when an article, entitled “Our Pain and Our Consolation,” appeared 
in the Warsaw Yiddish newspaper Folks-Shtime (People’s voice). This was 
the first publication in the Communist press that focused on the specifically 
Jewish aspect of Stalinist repressions. Strictly speaking, the Folks-Shtime 
article was a paraphrase of what Leon Crystal, a writer for Forverts, had 
brought from his fact-finding trip to Moscow in the beginning of 1956. 
Israeli operatives helped the American journalist “discover” the first dose of 
truth about the tragic destiny of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. Crys- 
tal's information was rather vague. Even the number of those executed on 
I2 August 1952 remained unknown and for many years was believed to be 
twenty-four.9? 

During a stopover in Warsaw on his way back from Moscow, Crystal 
shared his scoop with Hersh (Grzegorz) Smolar, editor of Folks-Shtime, 
who was eager to get information about Soviet writers and journalists. Smo- 
lar used to be in constant touch by telephone with Fefer, managing secre- 
tary and, following Mikhoels's death, chairman of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee. In November 1948, however, a stranger responded rudely to 
Smolar's routine Friday telephone call: “There is no Itsik and no Fefer 
here.” Smolar immediately understood that something truly calamitous had 
taken place in Moscow. This had a devastatingly demoralizing effect among 
Polish Jewish Communists and their sympathizers. In addition to worrying 
about their Soviet friends and colleagues, they feared that a similar situation 
could arise in Poland.*! Crystal's update brought some clarity to what had 
happened to Fefer and other writers. 

While the American and other Western Communists initially dismissed 
Crystal's report, there was no way to brush aside the information from the 
newspaper of Polish Communists. As it happened, the publication of *Our 
Pain and Our Consolation" inadvertently turned into a defining moment in 
the history of Jewish Communism in the Western world, marking its decline 


as a relatively widespread phenomenon.” At the same time, the article 
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generally remained unknown in the Soviet Union. Moreover, it seems that 
the majority of Soviet Jews not only did not know about the destiny of the 
leading figures of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, but in all likelihood 
had no idea about the former existence of the committee, whose single 
periodical, the Yiddish newspaper Eynikayt (Unity, 1942-48), was allowed 
to print only ten thousand copies, almost a third of which went abroad.9? 
Most importantly, the committee did not have a periodical in Russian, by 
that time the language of the majority of Soviet Jews. The silence that sur- 
rounded the liquidation and the rehabilitation of the Jewish Anti-Fascist 
Committee contributed to its almost total absence from collective memory, 
particularly among younger people. 

In 1954 Yiddish books appeared in Moscow secondhand stores. Opti- 
mists took it as heralding the rehabilitation of Yiddish literature.5^ Indeed, 
bookstores had to follow instructions of the General Directorate for the 
Protection of State Secrets in the Press under the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR, known as Glavlit, whose censors ubiquitously controlled 
the contents of all books, periodicals, recordings, films, radio and televi- 
sion programs, repertoires of performers (from top professional theaters 
to restaurant ensembles), and posters. Glavlit also regulated the return of 
previously banned books. Significantly, the rehabilitation of a writer did not 
necessarily mean that his or her writings would be made immediately, or 
ever, accessible.® 

Another encouraging development in 1954 was the publication of a Rus- 
sian translation of Sholem Aleichem’s novel Motel the Cantor’s Son, which 
came out in Moscow with a print run of thirty thousand. This was followed 
by publications of numerous translations from Yiddish. Thus, from 1956 
to 1959, Moscow publishing houses produced books by the five writers 
executed on 12 August 1952 as well as dozens of titles by other Yiddish 
authors, some of them still active. 

The 1958 additional volume, no. 51, of the Great Soviet Encyclopedia 
came out with four articles on “Jewish writers.” Those on David Bergelson 
(pp. 36-37) and Shmuel Halkin (p. 70) did not carry the writers’ photos, 
which indicated their lower hierarchical status than that of Lev Kvitko (p. 
148) and Perets Markish (p. 189), whose photos accompanied the corre- 
sponding entries. The article on Kvitko—‘“an author of wonderful poems 


about children and for children,” translated into thirty-three languages of 
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the Soviet Union—also contained information pointing—surprisingly—to 
his membership in the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. Judging by the gen- 
eral list of contributors to the encyclopedia, it was, most probably, Moyshe 
Belenky, editor in chief of the liquidated Moscow Jewish publishing house, 
who wrote the four articles. Characteristically, Jews are absent from the 
long list of nationalities of the contributors, despite the presence of six peo- 
ple with the surname Abramovich, twelve Kogans, sixteen Rabinoviches, 
as well as many other distinctly Jewish surnames. Indeed, as Petr Vail and 
Aleksandr Genis, the historians of Soviet culture, wrote with some sarcastic 
exaggeration, Jews would become “virtually the main secret of the Soviet 


Union. Perhaps only sex was shrouded in mystery more zealously.” 


Returning the Names of the Perished 


As in many if not the majority of similar cases, it remains unclear what 
the real reason was for persecuting the writer Isaac Babel, especially as 
it happened after November 1938, when Stalin scaled down the purges. 
Babel was considered important and reliable enough to be sent as one of 
the Soviet representatives to the Congress of Writers in Defense of Culture, 
convened in Paris in 1935. In the indictment, he was accused of being a 
member of a Trotskyist organization in the 1920s and acting as a French 
and Austrian spy in the 1930s.°” 

According to one apocryphal theory, his arrest was, in fact, triggered by 
the suspicion that in his new stories he planned to portray Soviet secret- 
police officers in the manner in which he had previously depicted, rather 
controversially, the Red Army during the civil war in Russia. Characteris- 
tically, around the time of Babel’s arrest, Semen Gekht, a writer close to 
him, published a story entitled “An Instructive Story,” which described the 
unfair repression of the story’s protagonist. At that time of temporary “lib- 
eralization,” later sometimes called “the Beria thaw,” such publications were 
permissible. (In 1944, when the secret police arrested Gekht, “An Instruc- 
tive Story” became one of the incriminating documents.)® On the other 
hand, also during the same “liberal” period, the repressive machinery had 
consumed the life of Mikhail Koltsov (Fridlyand), a towering figure in the 
world of Soviet journalism who had nothing to do with portraying the secret 
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police. In fact, the secret police had numerous reports citing Babel’s criti- 
cism of what was going on in the country, including his ridicule of Stalin’s 
Russian usage. Significantly, there was no Jewish aspect to these arrests. 

One way or another, all the manuscripts of Babel’s works in progress 
either were destroyed or, less probably, remain hidden in inaccessible files.”° 
Among the confiscated manuscripts were drafts of Babel’s translation of 
Sholem Aleichem’s Tevye the Dairyman. According to his contractual obli- 
gation, Babel was to prepare the new translation for a publication planned 
in conjunction with the eightieth anniversary of the classic Yiddish writer’s 
birth. In February 1939, Babel, a member of the jubilee committee, spoke 
about the “generally terribly misinterpreted and distorted” Russian transla- 
tions of Sholem Aleichem works and that “even those that are correct still 
don't reflect the spirit of Sholem Aleichem."7! 

Arrested in May 1939 and executed in January 1940, Babel was legally 
rehabilitated in December 1954 following the review of his case by the 
Military Collegium of the Supreme Court. The investigating judicial team 
could find no basis for legal action against him. Nevertheless, character wit- 
nesses had to participate in the procedural formalities of the rehabilitation 
process. Ehrenburg, one of them, wrote in his testimonial: *I consider Babel 
to be an outstanding Soviet writer; his works are widely known abroad and 
have always been placed, by our foes as well as our friends, in the pantheon 
of Communist literature."7? In the commission, formed in April 1956 by 
the Writers Union to deal with Babel’s literary legacy, Ehrenburg played the 
major role. He explained later that Babel “was the greatest friend I had in 
my life."7* 

It did not mean, however, that following Babel's exoneration his stories 
immediately reappeared in print. His first posthumous collection of stories 
(with Ehrenburg's introduction) came out in 1957. After over two decades 
of complete obscurity, the younger generation did not know him at all, and 
initially did not rush to buy the book.”* T. S. Gorbshtein, a thirty-nine-year- 
old reader from Tashkent, wrote to Ehrenburg: “Your book [People, Years, 
Life] is great and thrilling. It offers much to those of my age and to me, 
who have received a one-sided education, because it opens our eyes... . 
Effectively, we do not know the history of literature and art in this century, 
be it Western or our own. . . . Babel’s stories have stunned me—but those 


my age and I did not even know his name. I repeat: yours is a great book."75 
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Boris Frezinski, whose studies of Soviet literary life have a special focus 
on Ehrenburg’s life and work, recalled that his first encounter with the 
name of Babel occurred through reading Ehrenburg’s 1957 article in Lit- 
eraturnaia gazeta.” In that long article, aimed at stressing Babel’s loyalty to 
Communism, Frezinski read inter alia: *Babel's destiny is tragic: unworthy 
people slandered and destroyed him. His writings will soon see the light of 
day and, after reading them, everyone will see how intimately he associated 
himself with the Soviet perception of the world and how unfair it would 
be to juxtapose him with other Soviet writers."7? The 1957 collection of 
stories, whose seventy-five thousand copies found a place in private and 
public libraries all over the country, and Ehrenburg's praise for his perished 
friend's literary legacy, attracted the interest of (predominantly Jewish) lit- 
erary scholars and lay enthusiasts. The literary scholar Lev Livshits, a pio- 
neering student of Babel's work, was a war veteran and a Gulag prisoner 
in the early 1950s. His friend, the poet Boris Slutsky, introduced him to 
Antonina Pirozhkova, Babel’s widow.7? 

To the alarm of conservative ideologists, the less orthodox members 
of the Soviet cultural elite promoted Babel’s name and his writings. In 
November 1957 Aleksei Surkov lamented that “some critics went to other 
extremes, exaggerating the significance” of such writers as Babel and 
"granting full amnesty to their generally recognized mistakes and mis- 
conceptions."*? Dmitri Starikov, the twenty-seven-year-old abrasive critic 
then on the staff of Literaturnaia gazeta, opined that Ehrenburg's “views 
contradict[ed] the entire experience of our literature, including Ehrenburg’s 
own experience” and noted that Ehrenburg “avoided speaking about con- 
tradictions of Babel’s, which resulted in a flagrant bias revealed in this case 
by the authoritative writer."*! Leonid Novichenko, an influential Soviet lit- 
erary critic and theorist, characterized Babel’s humanism as bourgeois, in 
contradistinction to socialist humanism.*? 

Over the years there was less appetite for questioning Babel’s place in the 
Soviet literary canon. However, a negative attitude continued to be appar- 
ent. In 1964, during an event marking the seventieth anniversary of Babel’s 
birth, Ehrenburg spoke with bitter scorn about the obstacles to publishing 
books by Babel. He claimed readiness to beg on his knees for permission 
to issue a new edition of Babel's writings, even instead of publishing his 


own book.?? Two years later a larger collection of Babel’s works came out in 
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Moscow. In the same year the Moscow Vakhtangov Theater staged a dra- 
matized version of Babel’s Red Cavalry, previously violently anathematized 
by his critics.?^ In 1962 the Moscow chapter of the Writers Union expelled 
the well-known literary critic Iakov Elsberg (born Shapirstein), who was 
blamed for working as a secret-police agent assigned to collect compro- 
mising information about several writers, including Babel. However, a year 
later, after Elsberg’s appeal, his membership was restored by the central 
apparatus of the union.*? 

In 1964 the CIA reported that Western critics considered Babel “to 
have been the greatest of the post-revolutionary prose writers."5*6 Nine- 
teen sixty-four was also the year when the first book of Babel came out in 
East Germany, whose readers had broad access to translations of books by 
Soviet authors. Babel's stories, however, were previously deemed unsuitable 
because, as the East German decision-makers concluded in 1958, they car- 
ried “a frightening image of Communism."*" The situation was somewhat 
different in Poland, where the Warsaw Yiddish periodicals—the journal 
Yidishe Shriftn and the newspaper Folks-Shtime—began to publish Babel's 
stories in December 1956.58 True, in Polish translation his books appeared 
later, starting in 1961. 

The strong Jewish coloration of Babel’s prose made his writings particu- 
larly appealing to Jewish readers.*? Babel’s persona and writings challenged 
the Soviet convention of defining only Yiddish writers and, sometimes, 
writers in the languages of other ethnic Jewish groups as “Jewish,” Ser- 
gei Dovlatov, a popular Russian writer of the late twentieth century, fully 
agreed with such conventional classification, arguing that Babel’s Jewish ori- 
gin and the Jewishness of his literary characters were not enough to justify 
calling him a Jewish author.?? In contrast, Shimon Markish, Perets Mark- 
ish’s son and a litterateur in his own right, considered Babel the principal 
founder of Soviet Russian-Jewish literature.°! Babel’s stories, set in Odessa 
of the first two decades of the twentieth century, contributed strongly to 
creating the image of Odessa as the capital of Russian—and considerably 
Jewish—humor. An odessit, a witty and resourceful native of Odessa, speak- 
ing a peculiar— Jewish"—kind of Russian, became a staple of the cari- 
catured Jew appearing in writings, films, and various performances. Such 
an odessit, Buba Kastorski, performed by Boris Sichkin, appeared in the 
1967 action film The Elusive Avengers, one of the highest-grossing Soviet 
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films. Sichkin even inserted the Yiddish word “schlimazel,” meaning a 
consistently unlucky person, in the secret password, ostensibly in Spanish: 
“Buenos-Aires-schlimazel-besame-mucho.” 

Whatever category Babel belonged to, his books occupied a place of 
honor on Soviet Jews’ bookshelves, often next to the sets of volumes of Rus- 
sian translations of Sholem Aleichem, a long-established figure in the Soviet 
literary canon, and Lion Feuchtwanger. Little known in the United States 
where he settled in 1941 as a refugee from Nazi Germany, Feuchtwanger 
was canonized as a progressive novelist in East Germany and the Soviet 
Union. His novels were present in non-Jewish homes as well, but they, most 
notably The Josephus Trilogy, few Suess, and The Spanish Ballad (or The 
Jewess of Toledo), stood prominently on Soviet Jewish shelves as a signifier of 
Jewish space. Moreover, the Jewish perception of Feuchtwanger tended to 
be markedly different from the non-Jewish one.?? Russian translations from 
Yiddish, including collections of Perets Markish’s poetry and of Sholem 
Asch’s stories, might sit on the shelves of the same family bookcase. How- 
ever, a volume of the poet Osip Mandelstam could not be found on such 
shelves, except, perhaps, when a person demonstrated bravery or naivete 
by keeping an old publication of Mandelstam’s poetry. 

In contrast to Babel, Mandelstam received a full posthumous rehabilita- 
tion only in 1987. Even after the de-Stalinization process, the authorities 
could not forgive the poet his 1933 satirical poem that described the climate 
of fear in the Soviet Union under Stalin’s rule. Not long before Mandels- 
tam’s arrest, Perets Markish warned him: “You are taking yourself by the 
hand and leading yourself to your execution."?? Ehrenburg's People, Years, 
Life included the first mention of the circumstances of Mandelstam’s death 
* 10,000 kilometers away from his native city.” Although Ehrenburg did not 
elaborate, it was clear that the poet died in a labor camp.?* 

Mandelstam’s status as an unrehabilitated person made it difficult to 
publish his poetry. As a result, his poems circulated informally or appeared 
in print only occasionally in various periodicals. One of the most significant 
publications came out, with Ehrenburg’s introduction, in the April 1965 
issue of the journal Prostor (Expanse), based in Alma-Ata, the then capital 
of Kazakhstan.?? In May 1965 Ehrenburg chaired a literary event devoted 
to Mandelstam, the first in post-Stalinist Moscow. It was initiated by Valen- 
tin Gefter, whose father, Mikhail Gefter, would later become a well-known 
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nonconformist historian and philosopher. The younger Gefter, who was at 
that time studying at the Mechanic-Mathematical Faculty of Moscow State 
University, and several other students formed a group that staged the event 
on the premises of the university.?° Notably, this took place before 1968, the 
year when Moscow University and especially its Mechanic-Mathematical 
Faculty became known for their anti-Jewish sentiment.?? 

In all, against the backdrop of less rigid cultural policy, rehabilitation of 
cultural figures and posthumous rehabilitation of those executed contrib- 
uted to broadening the cultural horizon of the Soviet population in gen- 
eral and in particular that of Soviet Jews. Importantly, the state perceived 
the growth of cultural needs of the population as a positive side effect of 
better standards of living, and sponsored ideologically approved publica- 
tions, art projects, and events. Denizens of Communist society were sup- 
posed to have strong and variegated cultural interests. In this sense, those 
Soviet Jews who regularly went to theaters and museums and whose (typi- 
cally cramped) dwellings were full of books and literary journals could be 
already qualified to live in a more advanced society, though they did not 


necessarily envision it as a Communist one. 
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BIROBIDZHAN 


An Almost-Lost World 


The Soviet project of building a Jewish territorial unit in the Far Eastern area 
of Russia, over five thousand miles from Moscow, was launched with a great 
deal of fanfare in 1928 and remained, most notably in the early and mid- 
1930s, a focus of attention in the press and wider public, both in the USSR 
and abroad.’ This formidable and challenging undertaking was intended 
mainly to “normalize” the Jews, historically living dispersed among other 
ethnic groups, by turning them into a “proper” Soviet nation with a titu- 
lar homeland. In addition, the development of the severely underpopulated 
territory aimed to help solve the strategic problem of economically and mil- 
itarily buttressing a stretch along the troublesome border with China. 

The geographic name, Birobidzhan, spelled also Bzrobidjan or Biro- 
Bidjan, was assembled from two local toponyms—the Bira and the Bid- 
zhan, tributaries of the Amur River, the chief waterway of the Far East. 
The word was coined to define the entire allocated tract, but later its official 
usage narrowed to denote the newly built town and administrative center of 
the Jewish Autonomous Region (JAR), the status that the area received in 
May 1934. Yet the initial name, sometimes spelled as Birobidjan in English- 
language publications, continued to be widely used for the entire region, 
sometimes even as “the Jewish Autonomous Region of Birobidzhan.” 

It was not a new idea to make Jews look bureaucratically less abnormal, at 
least by the yardstick of Stalinist rules for elevating ethnic groups to the sta- 
tus of bona fide nations. An earlier, curtailed attempt to construct a Jewish 
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republic on the Crimean Peninsula was, to a degree, grassroots-initiated 
and therefore appeared more “national(ist)” and less “Soviet” than the 
Birobidzhan project, conceived by Moscow functionaries. Moreover, the 
Crimean Jewish project encountered discontent from the local population, 
notably the Tatars, and in general never developed beyond establishing two 
contiguous rural Jewish districts, named after their central villages, Fraidorf 
and Larindorf. They were renamed Novoselovka and Krestianovka in 1944 
as part of a process of removing Jewish toponyms from the Soviet map. 

In February 1944 the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee attempted to lobby 
for a Soviet Jewish republic in Crimea as a place of ingathering for the 
surviving Jews who were scattered all over the country. Clearly, after years 
of failed attempts to build something significant in the Far East, the com- 
mittee did not consider Birobidzhan a place suitable and appealing for such 
a purpose. Some sources blame the committee’s demise, in particular, on 
that initiative.? 

It seems that there were attempts to populate the JAR not only with 
Yiddish-speaking migrants from the Slavic republics but also with Jews 
from Georgia and the Caucasus. However, such attempts came to naught.’ 
Similar attempts with Central Asian Jews were also unsuccessful.* In the 
1930s hundreds of foreign Jews came to the JAR. Many more foreigners, 
usually emigrants from Russia or those who lived in the territories formerly 
belonging to pre-1917 Russia, wanted to move to the Soviet Far East, but 
the hyperparanoia of spying stopped Soviet authorities from allowing them 
to enter the country. 

The Birobidzhan project also attracted an unknown number of Subbot- 
niks, or Sabbatarians, Russian converts to rabbinic Judaism.* Their arrival 
hardly affected the composition of the Jewish segment of the local popu- 
lation, though it implanted a group of devotedly observant practitioners 
into what was otherwise predominantly an emphatically secular population. 
A Polish Jewish activist who visited the area in 1934 found, or chose to 
find, only several men who kept the Sabbath and abjured pork; all of them 
were Subbotniks.5 According to David Khait, a Russian Jewish writer, by 
the mid-1930s young Birobidzhaners knew, and preferred to know, very 
little about Jewish traditions and were bemused watching a group of Sub- 
botniks who had settled in one of the villages of the JAR. Some local Jews 


even offered in jest their services as shabes-goyim, or Gentiles, hired to 
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perform domestic chores forbidden to Jews (including the pious converts) 
on the Sabbath.’ 

As in other areas of the Soviet Union, the agricultural sector of the JAR 
had two forms of organizations—collective farms and state farms, which 
reflected two kinds of property recognized by the Soviet Constitution: 
cooperative property and (ideologically more preferable) state property. 
The private sector had been effectively eliminated, though village dwellers 
were allowed, with a plethora of restrictions, to have a small private plot. 

In 1934, when the JAR appeared on the map, the area’s status as a 
“region” was considered a temporary designation prior to the proclamation 
of an autonomous republic. The latter was the status one notch lower than 
that of a union republic, or the ultimate in the national-territorial hierar- 
chy of the USSR. Nonetheless, the status of the JAR remained untouched 
throughout the Soviet period and later on. In addition to the general dif- 
ficulties of getting large numbers of people to relocate to remote areas of 
Russia, the voluntary resettlement of Jews to the Far East, which underwent 
a brief revival after the end of World War II, was undercut in particular by 
the authorities’ chronic fear of Jewish nationalism.* Repressions aggravated 
the situation. In the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, the police arrested hundreds 
of Jewish and non-Jewish residents of the JAR, notably top officials, intellec- 
tuals, and recent immigrants, after accusing them of anti-Soviet activities. 
Many of those arrested were executed.? 

During the rallies and private conversations in the last months of Stalin’s 
life, in the heat of the “doctors’ plot,” people in various corners of the coun- 
try called for removing all Jews to the JAR. In Birobidzhan, like elsewhere 
in the country, even the official condemnation of the “doctors’ plot,” pub- 
lished on 4 April 1953, did not immediately stop the repressions targeting 
“Jewish nationalists.” On 6 and 7 April, two accountants working in one of 
the collective farms of the JAR received sentences of ten and eight years 
for “anti-Soviet, bourgeois-nationalist agitation.” In November 1954 their 
punishment was reduced to five years’ imprisonment, and only sometime 
later were they freed by an act of clemency rather than by annulment of the 
accusations against them.!? 

Around the same time in the West, Birobidzhan constituted one of the 
central topics concerning Soviet Jewry. In May 1951 a (British) Observer 
article by Edward Crankshaw carried the news that the Kremlin had 
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merged the JAR into the Khabarovsk Province, thus downgrading it into a 
region “administered as an integral part of the Russian Federated Repub- 
lic.^'! An intelligence officer at the British Military Mission in Moscow 
from 1941 to 1943, Crankshaw later turned to journalism and gained a 
reputation as an expert on the Soviet Union. Yet, on this occasion, he was 
mistaken in his conclusions. Already since its establishment, the JAR had 
been part of the Khabarovsk (until 1938, Far Eastern) Province of the 
Russian republic. 

The rumor, however, prevailed over the facts. A 1954 article by Maurice 
Friedberg, a specialist on Soviet literature, also mentions the “abolition” 
of the JAR.” The American Jewish Year Book, published annually by the 
American Jewish Committee, reported in its 1954 edition that “nothing had 
been heard for years about Jewish life” in the JAR and that, according to 
rumors, “the territory had been transformed into a district of slave labor 
camps.”?? It was an open secret that Gulag prisoners had built many facili- 
ties in Birobidzhan, including the railway station and the movie theater.'^ 
Even so, regular citizens, rather than inhabitants of labor camps, made up 
the core majority of the region’s population. 

In September 1954 Hershl Weinrauch, also known as Vinokur, from 
1932 to 1938 a journalist on the regional Yiddish newspaper Birobidzha- 
ner Shtern (Birobidzhan Star), appeared in the United States as a witness 
before the House Committee on Communist Aggression. In the postwar 
1940s Weinrauch managed to leave the Soviet Union among the stream of 
repatriates to Romania and then lived in Israel for a short time before mov- 
ing to the USA. The House Committee learned from him that “Birobid- 
zhan was fake” and that Soviet authorities “didn’t officially liquidate it, but 
they closed the Jewish schools and eliminated Jewish cultural life."!5 

In the meantime, the JAR did not warrant mention in the Soviet press, 
except in such materials as postelection lists of deputies of the Supreme 
Soviet (parliament) of the Soviet Union. After 1946 the JAR usually had 
one Jew in its constitutionally guaranteed five-person decorative parliamen- 
tary representation.!é Rakhil Freidkina, an agronomist, filled the slot from 
1954 to 1958, and was replaced by Vera Gleizer, a pedagogue, from 1958 to 
1962. The JAR remained almost invisible in the media also because, from 
1949 to 1955, there was no industrial development in the region and no 


significant investments were made in its inefficient agricultural sector. Until 
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the early 1960s, the population of the JAR was declining; people were leav- 
ing for regions with better job prospects.” 

Birobidzhan did surface in some Soviet newspaper articles, typically 
referred to as one of the towns in the Far Eastern part of Russia without 
indicating its status as capital of the JAR. Strikingly and tellingly, no JAR 
residents figured on the list of distinguished Soviet Jews whose collective 
letter in Pravda on 6 November 1956 condemned the “aggression of Israel, 
England, and France against Egypt” during the Suez Crisis. 

The writer Andrei Prishvin, or perhaps the editors of Pravda who had 
doctored his article, refrained from using the words Jew and Jewish in 
his long description of the “fertile land" in the Birobidzhan area.!? Prish- 
vin's piece of reporting brought home to readers Khrushchev's reference 
to Birobidzhan as a propitious locality for his pet campaign of reclaiming 
virgin lands and thus increasing agricultural cultivation in large Siberian 
territories. In January 1956 the Soviet leader mentioned Birobidzhan, with- 
out specifying its “Jewishness,” as an area rather than a town: “Let’s take, 
for instance, Birobidzhan. Rice has been cultivated there, watermelons and 
melons can grow, tomatoes, orchards! This is a wonderful place! It means 
that we have to move there. When? We'll discuss it, we'll see."!? 

Indeed, it was not a barren land by any means. The geologist Iuri Kap- 
kov, who in 1954 spent several months in the JAR and portrayed Birobid- 
zhan as *a usual provincial little town" with *several factories and produce 
cooperatives," was impressed by the state of affairs in the collective farm, 
named Twenty Years of October (meaning the October Revolution of 
1917), all or almost all of whose members were Jewish. Their industry and 
resourcefulness, as well as advantageous climatic conditions assured suc- 
cess in running the farm. Apart from the “usual vegetables,” they cultivated 
watermelons, melons, grapes, and even cork trees.?? 

The virgin-land campaign started in the JAR even before Khrushchev’s 
1956 speech. In 1954 a new village—later called Tselinnoe (a derivative of 
tselina, the Russian word for “virgin land")—was established in the region. 
Although ethnic Russians formed the predominant majority among T'selin- 
noe's villagers, and generally in the rural areas of the JAR, it was Israel 
Umanskii, a war veteran and formerly a member of a Jewish collective farm 
in Ukraine, who made the first symbolic furrow in the field.?’ Collective 


farms of the region took an active part in cultivating maize, “the queen of 
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the fields” (a contemporary Soviet moniker for the crop), seen in Khrush- 
chev's visionary plans as a panacea for the USSR's agricultural ills.?? 

The best-known collective farm of the JAR, Legacy of Lenin, was based 
in Valdgeim (or Valdheim, *Forest Home" in Yiddish), a village less than 
ten miles from Birobidzhan. It was chaired by Vladimir Peller, a heroic 
World War II veteran. Riva Vishchinikina, a member of the farm, filled the 
* Birobidzhan Jewish slot" in the Soviet parliament from 1962 to 1966. Pel- 
ler, who had demobilized as a Full Cavalier of the Order of Glory? and 
in 1966 became a Hero of Socialist Labor, would fill this slot from 1970 
to 1974. From 1971 to 1976 he was one of the two Jewish members of 
the Communist Party's Central Auditing Commission, the group one step 
lower in prestige than the Central Committee. 

Although only a small minority of Soviet Jews lived in rural areas in the 
1950s and 1960s (around 5 percent in 1959), quite a few Jewish agricul- 
tural specialists worked in various parts of the country. Many, if not the 
majority of them, were holdovers from pre-World War II Jewish collec- 
tive farms and some had been trained in those years at Jewish agricultural 
schools. Peller was one of the most prominent figures in that cohort. Ilya 
Yegudin was another high-profile Jewish chairman of a collective farm, in 
Crimea, where the Yegudins settled in the mid-1920s. Like Peller, he was a 
Hero of Socialist Labor, had numerous other state decorations, and a seat 
in the Ukrainian parliament. Yegudin became the prototype for Megudin, 
the protagonist of the novel Under the Hot Sun by the Yiddish writer Eli 
Gordon. The novel appeared in both Yiddish and Russian. In 1961 Shm- 
uel Gordon (the two Gordons were not related) published a story, entitled 
“Virgin Land,” about Lea Goldberg, director of a state farm in Kazakh- 
stan that was one of the best in the republic.*4 In 1964, not long before his 
ouster, Khrushchev visited the farm together with the British media mogul 
Roy Thomson.?* 


A Yiddish Newspaper 


The Soviet press's focus on Birobidzhan as an area of industrial and 
agricultural projects rather than a Jewish habitat reflected the conspicu- 
ous silence that usually surrounded Jewish-related issues. The local press 
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was largely inaccessible outside the region, and in the early 1950s foreign 
observers did not know for sure whether the Birobidzhaner Shtern was 
still being published.*° Established in 1930 as a bilingual—Yiddish and 
Russian—publication, it later split into two newspapers. The title of the 
Russian newspaper, Birobidzhanskaia zvezda, had the same meaning of 
* Birobidzhan Star.” 

After 1948, Birobidzhaner Shtern endured as the only remnant of the 
Soviet Yiddish literary and journalistic scene. In 1954, when Harrison E. 
Salisbury, the first regular correspondent of the Nez York Times in post- 
World War II Moscow, received permission to make a stopover in Birobid- 
zhan, he was told that Birobidzhaner Shtern came out three times weekly in 
a circulation of one thousand copies.? In reality, only five hundred copies 
of the paper were printed (but not necessarily sold) at the time, whereas 
Birobidzhanskaia zvezda boasted a circulation of twenty thousand.” Mean- 
while, Salisbury inadvertently refuted the misinformation, spread among 
foreign Communists, that Yiddish writers had been sent from Moscow and 
other cities in the European part of the Soviet Union to Birobidzhan in 
order to reinforce the JAR as the main Jewish cultural center in the country. 
Salisbury did not see any of them during his visit.? He was not informed 
that several local Yiddish literati, arrested five years earlier, still had not 
returned to the city. 

In June 1956 Yosef Avidar, the Israeli ambassador to Moscow, and his 
wife, Yemima Tchernovitz, had an unprecedented opportunity to spend 
two days in Birobidzhan. Tchernovitz, a distinguished Hebrew children's 
writer, described in her diary their visit to the editorial office of the Yiddish 


newspaper: 


We entered the office of Birobidzhaner Shtern. A young man with curly hair 
and a repulsive face received us quite coldly. He seemed as if his tongue, hands 
and legs were tied, afraid to utter a word. The corpse itself was thrown in front 
of us, the remnant of what had perhaps once been a Yiddish newspaper, but 
now was a pitiful copy of the local Russian paper, which itself was a copy of 
Pravda. When we asked him where he got his material from, he shamelessly 
lied and said: “Mainly from readers’ letters. We print everything sent to us." We 
asked about the number of copies distributed. At first his answer was evasive 


like all his answers, but finally he stuttered: 3000.?? 
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Soviet journalists had to be, in Khrushchev’s words, “not only the loyal 
helpers of the Party, but literally the apprentices of the party,” fulfilling the 
function of “the most trusted transmission belt,” taking decisions of the 
Party and carrying them “to the very midst of the people?! While leading 
writers of major Soviet periodicals could make their “transmission belt” 
journalism more or less readable, provincial newspapers usually filled their 
pages with reprints and dull articles describing achievements of local facto- 
ries and collective farms. The Birobidzhaner Shtern was in a particularly dis- 
advantaged position, having an exceptionally limited choice of local people 
able to work as Yiddish journalists. 

It seems Avidar presumed that many, if not the majority of young Jews 
were married to non-Jews, predominantly of Cossack origin.?? In fact, only 
a small percentage of non-Jewish Birobidzhaners had their roots in the old 
Cossack settlements, established in the nineteenth century to patrol the 
border along the Amur River.?? Like many foreigners, the ambassador (he 
was born in Ukraine but left as a young boy) may have had a foggy under- 
standing of who the Cossacks—historically farmers-cum-warriors—were. 
People often conflated Ukrainian Cossacks of the seventeenth century with 
contemporary Russian ones, living in border arears of the former Russian 
Empire. The alleged Jewish-Cossack symbiosis became a symbol of Biro- 
bidzhan following the release of the 1936 Soviet film Seekers of Happiness, 
with the wedding of Rosa, a Jewish woman, and Kornei, a Cossack, in its 
final scenes. At the time of production of this piece of cinematic propa- 
ganda, the Jewish-Cossack friendship was on the agenda of Soviet ideolo- 
gists, who sought to find an antidote to the centuries-old reciprocal mistrust 
and hatred between the two groups of the population. For many Jews, the 
word Cossack was associated with the word *pogrom."?* 

Upon his return to Moscow, Avidar shared his observations with the 
British ambassador, who reported to London: 


He said his impressions could be summarized by saying that of the three words 
in the title of Birobidjan, only the last [i.e., “region’’] had any reality. There was 
of course no question of autonomy, and there was very little that was really 
Jewish about the area. There was no school in which instruction was carried 
on in Yiddish and Yiddish was not even taught as a language in any of the 


schools. There was no Jewish theatre. In the bookshop in the capital of the area 
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General Avidar could find only four books in Yiddish; the works of well-known 
Yiddish writers such as Sholem Aleichem were not available. There was one 
little paper in Yiddish which appeared twice a week; it was merely a repro- 
duction of Pravda. There was one synagogue; this had been burnt down two 
months ago but General Avidar thought it was going to be repaired. Practically 
none of the Jewish children spoke or understood Yiddish, though the older 
Jews in the area seemed to speak it among themselves. 

. . . His impression was that there was a much higher proportion of 
Communists among the Jews of Birobidjan than in other Jewish communities 
which he has come across here in places like Kiev [Kyiv] and Homel [Gomel, 


the second largest city in Belorussia].*° 


Two decades later, a British journalist came to a similar conclusion— 
that local Jews were “a breed apart. They are uniformly not dissidents 
and—unlike numbers of Jews in cities such as Moscow, Leningrad, and 
Odessa—they do not wish to emigrate to Israel or elsewhere. Jews were the 
pioneers here. As a result, some self-glorification is evident. You get the 
impression that the Jews of Birobidzhan are very patriotic and loyal Soviet 
citizens."?e 

The rare visits of journalists and the unique visit of the Israeli diplo- 
mat were meticulously orchestrated by the local apparatus of government, 
including the KGB. According to Salisbury, during his visit he “was unable 
to take a single step in the streets of Birobidzhan without the company of 
the agents. . . . Their role was obvious. They were to make it evident to the 
local residents that I was being followed and that it was more healthy not to 
talk to me. The lesson was easily understood by the populace."?? Foreign- 
ers had a chance to talk almost exclusively to carefully vetted people. As a 
result: “Never during question periods, which uniformly occurred when 
this correspondent was escorted through schools, factories or other insti- 
tutions, were questions asked about Jews abroad, Israel, Zionism or other 
matters of Jewish interest. Officials said this reflected a lack of interest on 
the part of Jews in such matters."?* It remains unknown if the several lovers 
of Hebrew who visited the Israeli ambassador and his wife at the hotel did 
so on their own initiative or—which seems more probable—knowingly or 
inadvertently acted as extras in an authorized performance staged for the 


foreign guests.?? 
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Judging by the minutes of a meeting of Communists working for Birobid- 
zhaner Shtern—whose leading authors had been arrested in the last spate 
of Stalinist purges—the climate in the collective was tense, and the jour- 
nalists were “stewing in their own juices."^' One of them, Max Riant (he 
was not arrested), recalled that they were wary of speaking Yiddish even in 
the office, let alone in the street. In general, they “had the feeling of being 
trapped and, to be honest, were afraid that the authorities would close the 
newspaper."^ Indeed, there was an attempt to do so. Pavel Simonov, a non- 
Jewish functionary sent from Moscow in 1949 to replace his soon-to-be- 
arrested Jewish predecessor Aleksandr Bakhmutskii as the Party boss of the 
JAR, suggested turning the newspaper into a weekly Yiddish supplement to 
its Russian-language sister publication.‘ However, Simonov's plan did not 
get the go-ahead from the central Party apparatus.** 

In the atmosphere of fear that stalked the JAR, the actual circulation of 
Birobidzhaner Shtern declined to virtual extinction in 1949-50.^* As was 
the way of things in the Soviet Union, there was no overt prohibition of 
Yiddish, but risk-averse people nevertheless preferred to keep a distance 
from it. It is hard, if possible, to measure the level of fear among Jews in 
various areas of the Soviet Union. Presumably, however, in Birobidzhan it 
was particularly high, because no other place was so spectacularly affected 
by the arrests of Jewish functionaries and intellectuals. Birobidzhaners also 
knew that the majority of Yiddish books at the regional library had been 
destroyed, and the museum of local history had been stripped of its depart- 
ment of Jewish culture. Also shut down was the Yiddish theater named after 
Lazar Kaganovich, as well as the amateur Yiddish troupes. Yiddish disap- 
peared from all educational institutions in the region. Even after Stalin’s 
death, as late as 1956 and 1957, local censors continued to cleanse book- 
stores, rooting out hundreds of “harmful” volumes.** 

Among the local intelligentsia imprisoned in the late 1940s and early 
1950s was Buzi (Boris) Miller. Shortly before being arrested he was re- 
moved from his post as editor of Birobidzhaner Shtern.^* Accused of au- 
thoring and publishing “politically harmful,’ “bourgeois-nationalist” 
works, he served almost seven years in the Gulag before returning to the 
city in 1956. In September 1956 the local court exonerated him along with 
the actor Faivish (Fayvl) Arones and the writers Israel Emiot (Goldwas- 
ser), Gessel Rabinkov, and Liuba Vasserman. Earlier, in November and 
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December 1955, several other literati were acquitted, including the poet 
Chaim Maltinsky and the journalists Mikhail Fradkin and Naum (Nokhim) 
Fridman. In various years the latter two edited Birobidzhaner Shtern.*’ Soon 
after Miller’s liberation, the Writers Union reinstated his membership and 
invited him to Moscow to attend a cultural event marking the fortieth an- 
niversary of Sholem Aleichem's death.^* Miller would live in Birobidzhan 
until his death in 1988, cherished as the major local writer, a symbol of Yid- 
dish culture in the JAR. One of the streets in Birobidzhan carries his name. 

In the summer of 1956, after learning that the foreign press was cit- 
ing material published in Birobidzhan, local functionaries sounded the 
alarm and reported the perturbing problem up the chain of command to 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party, pointing to the Warsaw 
Folks-Shtime as the source of the information leak. In fact, the Warsaw edi- 
tors, veterans of the Communist movement, meant well: their reprint of 
an article from Birobidzhaner Shtern and the reproduction of the postmark 
bearing the official stamp of the JAR was aimed at refuting claims that the 
Birobidzhan area had lost its Jewish definition.^? 

The first contact between the Warsaw and Birobidzhan periodicals 
dated from August 1955,when Naum Korchminsky, editor of Birobid- 
zhaner Shtern, received a letter from Warsaw asking for copies.°° Korch- 
minsky had been through the thick and thin of Soviet life. In his previous 
job as director of the local library he had had to participate in the liquida- 
tion of thousands of Yiddish books, including burning them in bonfires. 
(It seems that the Yiddish collection was later partly restocked with books 
sent from Alma-Ata and Lviv.)°! He certainly knew the limits of his brief 
and would not start mailing complimentary copies to a foreign newspaper 
without the permission of his local Party overseers, who in turn made sure 
to secure consent from Moscow. Nonetheless, they panicked when their 
material attracted broader attention in the West, wary that such exposure 
could bring them trouble. 

To local officials’ surprise and relief, Moscow functionaries issued an 
instruction that, instead of walling itself off hermetically from the rest of the 
world, Birobidzhaner Shtern should expand contacts with “progressive Jew- 
ish newspapers.” Soviet policymakers found it necessary to supply the for- 
eign media with information about events, publications, and other activities 


demonstrating achievements in the field of Yiddish culture, effectively the 
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only form of Jewish cultural activity permitted in the Soviet Union. Foreign 
audiences used to get this kind of information in the 1920s and 1930s. Yet 
back then Yiddish culture was sponsored by the state, first, for the domestic 
market—as part of the effort to address social and economic problems of 
the Jewish population—and second, and only second, in order to make an 
impression abroad. In the 1950s and onward, foreign audiences were, as a 
rule, the main targets for publicizing various Yiddish projects. Moreover, 
such projects would get the authorities’ consent mainly or even solely for 
purposes of cultural counterpropaganda, aimed at rebuffing accusations of 
“alleged” restrictions on Jewish culture. 

In this context, the quality of Bzrobidzhaner Shtern, whose contents now 
could be read abroad, became an important issue. Lev Benkovich, the head 
of the JAR's Party organization from 1955 to 1957, reported to the Central 
Committee that the paper was poorly designed and published hackneyed 
articles written in poor (*Germanized") Yiddish.?? The result was that he, 
apparently, received permission and resources to improve the situation. In 
1956 the Brrobidzhaner Shtern began to appear three times a week with dou- 
ble the number of pages—four instead of two. New equipment mechanized 
its typesetting, previously done by hand.?? 

The orthography of Birobidzhaner Shtern reflected the results of the radi- 
cal Soviet language reforms of the 1920s and 1930s, which meant, in par- 
ticular, the application of phonetic-morphological spelling to all Hebrew 
and Aramaic elements and the elimination of the word-final forms for five 
letters used in Hebrew and traditional Yiddish writing systems. Absence 
of the final letters remained a hallmark of Birobidzhaner Shtern during the 
entire Soviet period, even following the restoration of these letters in Mos- 
cow Yiddish publications. The reason was purely technical: the Moscow 
printing shop, equipped with British-made linotypes, could print these let- 
ters, whereas the typographic equipment in Birobidzhan lacked them.^* In 
addition, while only a few copies of the Birobidzhan newspaper were sent 
to addresses abroad, Moscow publications targeted a broader audience that 
included thousands of foreign readers, and these were likely to be put off by 
a Yiddish text lacking the final letters.*> 

The contents of the Birobidzhan newspaper had not improved enough 
to become appealing to a significant number of readers. A 1959 article 
by Max Frankel, then a Moscow-based journalist for the New York Times 
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who gained permission to visit Birobidzhan, provided some details of its 
nonsubscription distribution: “Two newsstands had a few copies; a third, 
placed near a publicly posted copy of the paper, had not heard of it.”56 In 
his 1958 letter to a friend, a local Hebraist alluded to a biblical verse (“And 
the remaining trees of his forest shall be so few that a child could count 
them")? to signal the decline of Birobidzhaner Shtern’s readership.** 

Not only did the newspaper remain unpopular in the region, but it was 
also downright unappealing in other places. Chaim (Henri) Sloves, the 
French Communist Yiddish writer who visited Moscow in 1958, went to 
the Lenin Library (since 1992, the Russian State Library), where the peri- 
odicals department gave readers access to recent issues of several Yiddish 
newspapers. While the foreign Communist newspapers were worn from 
being read over and over, readers sniffed at Birobidzhaner Shtern, leaving 
its issues untouched.°? 

Local newspapers were available only in the areas of their publication, 
because otherwise—as the state security maintained—they could provide 
rich fodder of information for analysts of foreign intelligence agencies. For 
the Birobidzhan newspaper, an exception would be made in 1970: since 
then Birobidzhaner Shtern could be subscribed to all over the country, fol- 
lowing a special decision to use it as a counterpropaganda move in the 
anti-Zionist campaign of the time. Yet, in 1965, during a visit to Vilnius, 
capital of Soviet Lithuania, a correspondent of the New York Times found 
to his surprise the newspaper on sale at a hotel newsstand.*? In a recycled 
form, Birobidzhaner Shtern also figured in the material prepared for foreign 
outlets willing to peddle Moscow propaganda. 

The person responsible for this was Solomon Rabinovich, a veteran 
Yiddish journalist who, after serving six years in the Gulag, worked in the 
Sovinformburo (since 1961, Novosti Press Agency), the parent organiza- 
tion for his pre-arrest employer—the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. Some 
of his articles contained journalistic portraits of happy Jewish Birobidzhan 
dwellers, working at various factories and organizations.?! The CIA, which 
monitored Rabinovich's activity, noted in a memorandum that, from 17 
February 1959 to 6 January 1960, he submitted eighteen articles to New 
York's Morgn-Frayhayt.? Mordechai Gutman of Kfar Saba, Israel, wrote in 
his letter to the New York Times that Rabinovich’s hailing of Soviet life was 


“hardly admissible testimony” because the Moscow journalist was *a man 
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shattered by the Soviet Secret Police, tortured in its slave labor camps and 
fearful of further persecution.” Gutman had known Rabinovich “extremely 
well” at the time when they were both incarcerated in a camp near the coal- 
mining town of Vorkuta, north of the Arctic Circle.9? 


Khrushchev's Interview 


Khrushchev cut a disappointing figure to many Jewish left-wingers in the 
West. A conversation with him had left Joseph Baruch (Joe) Salsberg, a 
popular figure among North American Communists and their sympathiz- 
ers, with a bad taste. T'his happened in August 1956 during a meeting of a 
delegation of Canadian Communists with several top Soviet functionar- 
ies. Salsberg inquired about the status of Soviet Jews, particularly whether 
they were regarded as a community entitled to have its own press, theaters, 
and schools. The Soviets took umbrage at Salsberg's question and enlight- 
ened the guests that, in the Soviet understanding, only Birobidzhan-based 
Jews represented a community, whereas in all other parts of the country the 
authorities treated Jews “like all other Soviet citizens.” The Soviet policy- 
makers argued that the vast majority of the Jews had already joined the 
mainstream of society, and only some “backward elements had shut them- 
selves up in their Jewish shell." 

Salsberg was appalled to hear the Soviet leader's derogatory off-the- 
cuff remarks about Jews. Khrushchev's stereotype included such “Jewish 
traits" as shunning manual labor (the liberated city of Chernivtsi was filthy 
because the Jews living there showed no interest in cleaning up the streets), 
untrustworthiness (among thousands of Soviet tourists there were only 
three defectors, all of them Jewish), and clericalism (where Jews settled, 
they formed synagogues). Khrushchev mentioned that he supported Sta- 
lin's decision to reject the project of concentrating Jewish refugees from 
the Nazi-occupied Soviet territories in Crimea since the suggested Jewish 
republic would have created a springboard for attacks on the Soviet Union. 
Khrushchev also expressed his disappointment about the very poor results 
of the Birobidzhan endeavor.5*^ Hurt by these remarks, Salsberg did not 
keep Khrushchev's words “in-house,” but this information did not appear 


in thoroughly insulated Soviet media. 
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Following the 1956 publication of “Our Pain and Our Consolation” in 
the Warsaw Folks-Shtime, Paul Novick was quick off the mark to formulate 
in his Morgn-Frayhayt what he saw as principles of “consolation.” In par- 
ticular, he wrote that “the Jewish masses, the builders of Yiddish culture, 
the friends of the Soviet Union—they, the injured, will always ask: What 
next? . . . What news comes from Birobidzhan, where Yiddish is supposed 
to be the state language?" 5^ After 1956 the New York newspaper adopted 
a critical stance on Soviet Jewish policy. Two years later it offered a strong 
reaction to Khrushchev's interview, in which the Soviet leader, according to 
the New York Times, had “singled the Jews out as the one major group not 
fitted for normal life in Soviet society."9e 

Published in the Parisian Le Figaro on 9 April 1958 under the headline 
“The Jews Do Not Know How to Organize Themselves Collectively,” the 
interview made the Soviet leader look, in the words of the American public 
intellectual Irving Howe, like “a vulgar anti-Semite."5" Although Morgn- 
Frayhayt did not label Khrushchev an anti-Semite, it struggled to digest the 
Soviet leader's answer to a question about the Birobidzhan project. Accord- 
ing to Le Figaro, Khrushchev said the following: 


How many Jews remain in this beautiful region? In the absence of any docu- 
ments before me, I would not be able to give you a precise figure. In actual 
fact, there must be quite a large number there. Look, in 1955, I myself passed 
through Birobidzhan. And . . . I noticed many signs in Yiddish there, in the 
stations and in the streets around the stations. This being granted, if one looks 
at the balance sheet, it is only right to conclude that Jewish colonization in 
Birobidzhan has resulted in failure. They alight there burning with enthusiasm, 
then, one by one, they return. 

How can one explain this disagreeable phenomenon? In my opinion, by his- 
torical conditions. The Jews have always preferred the trades of craftsmen... . 
But, if you take building or metallurgy—mass professions—you might not, to 
my knowledge, come across a single Jew there.** They do not like collective 
work, group discipline. They have always preferred to be dispersed. They 


are individualists.9? 


The version of the interview published in the Soviet press did not include 
the above section. The redacted version included several sentences relating 
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to Jews, but in a completely different context: “National problems are being 
solved correctly only under socialism. In old czarist Russia, for instance, 
there were often anti-Jewish pogroms. . . . All such things have disappeared 
under Soviet rule.””° 

In essence, Khrushchev’s words echoed what Stalin told Roosevelt in 
February 1945 during their meeting at the Yalta Conference: that the Soviet 
government had tried to establish a national home for the Jews but they, 
natural traders, had only stayed there two or three years and then scat- 
tered to the cities."' It seems that Khrushchev saw the failure of the Biro- 
bidzhan project as proof of the “inescapable fact” that Jews, at least the 
majority of them, had already assimilated or were prone to do so. A believer 
in the rapid advancement to Communism, he certainly regarded this as a 
positive development. 

Morgn-Frayhayt, which had detached itself from uncritical subservience 
to Moscow, was not on the same page as Khrushchev, calling his statements 
“inconceivable” and “entirely out of tune with reality.” The newspaper 
noted that Khrushchev’s government had “no comprehensive approach on 
the Jewish question” and that it had so far only partly rectified the “injus- 
tices inflicted upon the Jewish people during the last years of the Stalin 
regime.” American Jewish Communists rejected the charges brought by the 
Soviet leader that Birobidzhan had failed because of Jews’ intellectual pur- 
suits and opposition to collective discipline. In fact, stressed the editorial, 
Jews had succeeded in building agricultural colonies in pre-World War II 
Ukraine and Crimea. They had also worked as pioneers in Birobidzhan 
until the Soviet authorities began to persecute their leaders and liquidated 
Jewish cultural life in the region. The newspaper pointed to compelling 
examples of Jewish collectivism in Israel, in the American labor movement, 
and in the heroic struggles against the Nazis.” 

The bias of Khrushchev’s interview was not lost on Senator Jacob K. 
Javits, who had grown up in a tenement in the Lower East Side of Manhat- 
tan and was elected from New York in 1956 (later he would play a major 
role in campaigns for Soviet Jewish rights). The senator reacted by speak- 
ing about the need to overcome the Soviet government’s ban on Jewish 
emigration.? Nahum Goldmann, president of the World Zionist Organiza- 
tion and the World Jewish Congress, suggested sarcastically that Khrush- 
chev’s remarks be welcomed as a recognition of the fact that “the Jews of 
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the Soviet Union constitute a nationality, separate and distinct from other 
nationalities in the Soviet Union, and that this nationality does not live in 
similar conditions to the other nationalities of the USSR. This admission, 
albeit in negative terms, is essential to a serious dialogue on the implications 
of the Soviet Jewish problem.”” 

Soviet ideologists realized that Khrushchev’s uncareful words had caused 
an undesirable reaction in many quarters of Western society. The article 
“Jewish Autonomy,” published in the Moscow newspaper Sovetskaia Ros- 
sita (Soviet Russia) on 6 August 1958, aimed squarely at calming the West- 
ern public’s concerns. Novick, who at the beginning of 1959 happened 
to be on a visit in Moscow, tried unsuccessfully to meet V. Pakhman, the 
author of the article. He took, or preferred to take, at face value the fan- 
ciful explanation, given him at the office of Sovetskaia Rossiia, that Pak- 
hman was a professional pilot, here today, gone tomorrow, but from time to 
time he wrote for the press. It just so happened that he had recently visited 
Birobidzhan—which, incidentally, did not boast an airport—and this expe- 
rience had inspired his journalistic fire.’ 

Whoever Pakhman was in reality (on 29 March 1962, an article enti- 
tled “Israeli Racists” appeared under the same byline in the central trade- 
union newspaper Trud), this piece was the first description of the JAR in 
the Soviet press since the late 1940s. The article emphasized distinctions 
between the happy life of Birobidzhan Jewish residents and the unhappi- 
ness of those former Birobidzhan residents who, *under the influence of 
Zionist propaganda, left for Israel." By that time several Birobidzhaners 
had reached Israel either directly from the Soviet Union or after first re- 
patriating to Poland as erstwhile citizens of the Second Polish Republic.75 
According to the flying journalist Pakhman, Israeli authorities treated all 
immigrants as unwelcome guests, but this was especially true of those who 
had arrived from the Soviet Union, the People's Democracies, India, and 
some other countries. Pakhman asserted, as if he had witnessed it with his 
own eyes, that the immigrants were crammed into barracks, often could not 
find work, and dragged out a half-starved existence, constantly scoffed at 
by local Jews. 

In clear contradiction to Khrushchev's claim that the Birobidzhan proj- 
ect had not fulfilled its purpose, the article portrayed the JAR in glowing 


terms. Jews appeared in it in several different capacities: Iosif Bumagin and 
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Aleksandr Kudryavitski, the two fallen brave Red Army soldiers awarded 
the title of Hero of the Soviet Union; Iosif Bokor, the head of the Biro- 
bidzhan city Communist Party organization; Naum Korchminsky, editor 
of Birobidzhaner Shtern; and Buzi Miller, the Yiddish writer. The article 
claimed with a good deal of exaggeration that Miller’s name was “known 
far beyond the borders of Birobidzhan.””’ It also mentioned that a Moscow 
publishing house was producing one of his books, translated from Yiddish 
into Russian. In reality, Miller’s name recognition did not, despite claims, 
stretch much beyond the JAR. 

In his Russian book Pod radugoi (Under the rainbow), published in 1959, 
Miller included his heavily revised long story, whose title in its original 
1947 version was “Birobidzhan.” Censured then as “nationalist,” it now 
carried the title “Brothers” and was deprived of specifically Jewish traits 
of the Yiddish original. Its characters, originally recognizably Jewish in 
the “Birobidzhan” version of the story, now turned into simply “people,” 
re-settlers in the ethnically generic “Far East."7* It is known that Soviet 
editors practiced “de-Judaization” of translated literary texts." However, 
most probably Miller had done it himself, as an act of self-censorship, 
rather than under the direct pressure of the publisher. In a similar case 
of de-Judaizing a translated story, the little-known Yiddish writer Chaim 
Zilberman, also a traumatized former Gulag prisoner, brought trouble to 
the same publisher, Sovetskii pisatel (Soviet Writer). Judging by the min- 
utes of the meeting of the publishing house's governing board of the on 
6 July 1963, the editors were oblivious of the introduced revisions until 
the New York Forverts published an article pointing to Zilberman's de- 
Judaized story as an example of *anti-Semitic" misrepresentation of Jew- 
ish literature in the Soviet Union. Moreover, the publisher had to react 
somehow to an official request for explanation received from the American 
Communist Party.5? 

Ben Zion Goldberg (Waife), a left-wing American Yiddish journalist and 
a son-in-law of Sholem Aleichem, contended that the Sovetskaia Rossiia 
article, reprinted by pro-Soviet periodicals in a number of countries, “was 
not merely just another piece published in a newspaper." With the benefit 
of a couple of years’ hindsight, he observed that it “represented a new turn 
in Soviet public relations" because it put Birobidzhan back into circulation 


as a touted propaganda item.?! Goldberg knew the subject well and traced 
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correctly the change in the Soviet handling of the issue. He had spent three 
weeks in Birobidzhan in 1934 during his trip to the Soviet Union and later 
acted as vice president of Ambijan, an organization of American supporters 
of the Birobidzhan project. (In November 1950, disappointingly to pro- 
Soviet circles, Moscow informed Ambijan that the JAR no longer required 
nor wanted any outside help.)*? 

Goldberg either did not realize, or at least did not specify, that the change 
in the attitude toward Birobidzhan was aimed almost exclusively at foreign 
audiences. In the domestic information space, not counting the Sovetskaia 
Rossiia article, Birobidzhan remained nearly invisible. For instance, few 
people, Soviet or foreign, had access to the 1959 article by Filipp Klimenko, 
chairman of the administration of the JAR. His article appeared in the 
obscure Khabarovsk-published journal Dal’nii Vostok (Far East) to mark the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the JAR. Let alone that Klimenko's text carried 
very little meaningful information about the region, its bombastic leitmotif 
was that toilers of the JAR were determined to contribute to the further 
strengthening of the Soviet Union.** 

In February 1959, in a small-talk conversation with British prime minister 
Harold Macmillan, Khrushchev more or less repeated, even if in a milder 
form, his 1958 statement about Jews— a very vital and tough race"—and 
Birobidzhan: “An experiment had been made in settling them in their own 
area but this was mainly agricultural. The Jews were chiefly tradesmen and 
artisans and the experiment had not been very successful and there were 
few Jews left there. Jews were very talented; some of them were engaged in 
atomic and rocket research.’’** 

"Those foreign observers, who penned their comments hard on the heels 
of the publication of the Pakhman article, usually jumped to a conclusion 
that differed from Goldberg's. Harry Schwartz, a journalist with the New 
York Times who taught himself Russian and wrote prolifically on Soviet 
affairs, mentioned “speculation in some Jewish circles” in America that 
“the decision to paint a glowing picture of Jewish life in Birobidzhan may 
be intended to initiate a new campaign to induce Soviet Jews to move to 
that area."*? It did not take long before Jewish organizations received “reli- 
able information" from Israeli sources that *the Soviet Jews appeared in 
peril of their lives" because the Soviet government was purportedly con- 


sidering a massive forced resettlement of Jews to the JAR. Furthermore, 
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the same source claimed that the plan would be placed before the 2Ist 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party scheduled to be convened on 27 
January 1959.85 


Rumors about Expulsion 


Only people with a shallow understanding of Soviet realities could come 
to, or accept as true, the idea that the Kremlin would choose an open 
“democratic” way to legitimize expulsion of a segment of the Soviet popu- 
lation, particularly after Khrushchev’s condemnation of the deportations 
of Chechens, Crimean Tatars, and other ethnic groups in Stalin’s time as 
“monstrous acts."?7 The 21st Congress—a midterm or “extraordinary” 
one—was supposed to consolidate Khrushchev’s grip on power and adopt 
the Seven-Year Plan of economic development, with a particular emphasis 
on strengthening the economy in Siberia. The Siberian agenda might form 
the “factual basis" for the disturbing rumors about a planned expulsion.®* 
Perhaps there was no smoke without fire: some people in the Kremlin cor- 
ridors of power might have broached the idea of a limited-scale and not 
necessarily Jewish resettlement to the JAR, encouraged and sponsored by 
the government. They could have suggested it as part of an attempt to find 
human resources for the region. 

Rumors were generally a powerful force within Soviet society, which 
was devoid of independent media or other public institutions able to verify, 
analyze, and interpret the news.®? The impenetrability of the Soviet policy- 
making mechanism sparked guesswork and conspiracy theories. The spec- 
ulation about forced removal of Jews to Birobidzhan echoed the resonant, if 
historically unsubstantiated, narrative about the deportation of Jews, which, 
as the story goes, failed to occur only because Stalin died before he could 
make it happen (see chapter I, p. 10). 

The 1958-59 rumor differed significantly from the one that had gone 
around a decade earlier: it circulated outside the country even though 
Novick pointed to the Sovetskaia Rossiia article as the initial source of the 
miscue.?? In January 1959 Sloves wrote to Maurice Thorez, secretary gen- 
eral of the French Communist Party: “The bourgeois press of diverse coun- 


tries has recently become the conveyor of so-called plans for a ‘territorial 
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solution’ that would currently be under consideration in Moscow, plans that 
would be centered on the Jewish autonomous region of Birobidzhan.”?! 
True, some observers remained unconvinced that the Soviets had in mind 
an all-embracing deportation. They were more prepared to believe that the 
government might organize a campaign of partly cajoling and partly brow- 
beating some Jews, particularly the young, to make them agree to move 
“voluntarily” to the Far Eastern region.?? Yet even a milder version of the 
predicted plan caused serious consternation. 

On 14 January 1959, the Soviet ambassador to the United Kingdom 
received a memorandum of the Anglo-Jewish Association on *Reported 
Renewal of Settlement of Soviet Jews in Birobidjan.” An influential orga- 
nization of the British Jewish establishment, the association urged “that no 
transfers of populations by compulsion, direct or indirect, of Jews or others 
be undertaken in the Soviet Union.”®? Two weeks before the opening of the 
21st Congress in Moscow, representatives of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, established in 1906 by people concerned about pogroms in Russia, had 
a meeting with Anastas Mikoyan, the first deputy chairman of the Council 
of Ministers and, generally, one of the key figures surrounding Khrushchev. 
This unprecedented encounter became a momentous, if little-mentioned, 
episode in Soviet Jewish history. Never before had representatives of a Jew- 
ish organization been given a chance to meet with a visiting top Soviet offi- 
cial to discuss the situation of Soviet Jews. 

Mikoyan, ostensibly on a two-week vacation, “toured the United States 
and smiled through the vilifications he was subjected to during several 
public appearances."?^ His mission was a reconnaissance-in-force before 
Khrushchev's historic visit to the United States in September 1959. 
Mikoyan's son Sergo, a historian, who accompanied his father during the 
trip, recalled: “Khrushchev asked my father to go to the United States and 
to improve relations, to let them know that we were not aggressive and so 
on.”*> Oleg Troyanovsky, later a Soviet ambassador, traveled with Mikoyan 
as his adviser and interpreter. In retrospect, Troyanovsky described the trip 
as a difficult one, during which Mikoyan, with his emollient style, ““com- 
bined irony, sarcasm, humor, and calm refutation,” and was also not afraid 
of facing the media and the public.’ Ironically, Mikoyan, an Armenian, had 
some connection to Birobidzhan. In 1948 his name for an unknown reason 


appeared on the JAR map, but after the September 1957 decree, which 
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banned naming towns, streets, and so on after live people, the settlement 
Mikoyanovsk was renamed Khingansk. 

Like the Anglo-Jewish Association, the American Jewish Committee 
did not represent a mass-based constituency. Its membership was made 
up largely of prominent and wealthy individuals, and, in the opinion of 
KGB experts, “played an important role among dyed-in-the-wool anti- 
Communist organizations.”®’ In particular, the committee sponsored the 
1951 book The Jews in the Soviet Union by the well-informed veteran anti- 
Communist socialist (Menshevik) historian Solomon Schwarz, and a num- 
ber of other publications on this topic. To all appearances, Mikoyan and 
his advisers thought out of the box, which led them to the conclusion that 
it would be unwise to avoid contact with this influential body. Among the 
committee's four representatives who participated in the meeting on I5 
January 1959 were Herbert H. Lehman, the former New York governor and 
senator, and Jacob Blaustein, a prominent American entrepreneur.?? Char- 
acteristically, Mikoyan avoided contact with representatives of the Jewish 
labor movement. As he explained later, American labor leaders turned out 
to be more hostile to the Soviet Union than some capitalists.?? 

The memorandum, written on 2 January 1959 by Eugene Hevesi, who 
served as foreign affairs secretary for the American Jewish Committee, out- 
lines the background knowledge that the four American Jewish establish- 
ment figures possessed about the plan, “discovered by Israeli intelligence 
in Russia" and relayed to the committee confidentially by some official 


Israeli sources: 


The only further detail that the Israelis could add to this information was 
some indication that the Soviet authorities may apply educational or eco- 
nomic “inducements” in furthering the resettlement plan but would abstain 
from the use of direct administrative compulsion. For this reason, the Israelis 
urged us to avoid, in our public comments on the problem, any references to 
the possibility of compulsory “mass deportations.” implying that any exag- 
geration on our part would make it easy for Soviet propaganda to brand our 
statement untrue. 

Meanwhile, circumstantial evidence was growing in confirmation of the 
news received from Israeli authorities. Recently in the Soviet press, several 


articles have again appeared, after decades of silence, singing the praises of 
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Biro-Bidjan as a “national home” for Jews. Cairo Radio greeted the renewal of 
the idea of a “Jewish state” inside the Soviet Union with great satisfaction, and 
expressed the hope that Mr. Ben-Gurion himself would soon find his way 
there. And finally, on December 30, the first direct anti-Semitic Soviet propa- 
ganda blast since the establishment of the Khrushchev regime was broadcast 
by the Ukrainian Radio.'?? 


During the two-hour-long luncheon-conference at the Carlyle Hotel at 
35 East Sixty-Sixth Street, Mikoyan flatly denied the existence of a plan to 
start expulsions to the JAR. The Americans tried to get Mikoyan to make 
a statement for public release. Though initially unwilling to do so, he ulti- 
mately authorized Lehman to state to the press in no uncertain terms that 
the entire story was altogether false: “The reported plans for recreation of 
a Jewish state in Birobidzhan and the transfer of the Jewish population in 
Russia to that area is without foundation.”!®! It remains unclear to what 
degree the American Jewish Committee, and the American public in gen- 
eral, took Mikoyan's words as truth or whether they did not believe him and 
considered themselves saviors of Soviet Jews. 

The London Jewish Chronicle pointed to Mikoyan's decision to speak 
with Jewish representatives, on the eve of his meeting with President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, as a sign that the image-conscious Soviet leaders 
were fully aware that they could not disregard the reaction abroad to their 
policy concerning the Jews. It also opined that, as a result of his American 
visit, Mikoyan might “advise the Kremlin of the need for greater discretion 
in the handling of Jewish affairs.”!°? Indeed, as we'll see later in this book, 
Mikoyan's American visit brought a rapid change in the Soviet leadership's 
views on reviving Yiddish publishing. It is beyond coincidence that the first 
Yiddish book in the post-Stalinist period came out in Moscow with remark- 
able speed of preparation and production. 


The Situation on the Ground 


In 1959 Max Frankel went to Birobidzhan and brought back pleasant 
memories of eating gefilte fish, a staple of Jewish holiday dinners, with 
horseradish, and cheese blintzes with sour cream. From the late 1930s, 
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Jewish recipes appeared on the menu of the local restaurant and other 
eateries (stolovye). In February 1936, when Lazar Kaganovich, then a top 
party functionary and a minister, visited Birobidzhan, housewives cooked 
gefilte fish for him. In the event, the guest—who traveled in style, accom- 
panied by a cook—did not touch the local food. Nevertheless, the next 
year, when the secret police arrested the Party boss of the JAR in the wave 
of Stalinist purges, his wife was grotesquely accused of trying to poison 
Kaganovich with her gefilte fish. The issue of gefilte fish reemerged during 
the visit of another Jewish guest—Polina Zhemchuzhina, who at that time 
headed a department at the Ministry of Food Industry. She expressed her 
disappointment that this quintessential Jewish dish did not appear on the 
menu of the—apparently only—Birobidzhan restaurant. °? 

Frankel could not find any indication that the city anticipated the ar- 
rival of new settlers: “The Soviet government has denied rumors abroad 
that it intends to direct more Jews to the province. There is no evidence of 
such plans in Birobidzhan.”!*4 Probably this was the main reason the Soviet 
authorities allowed him to visit the city—to convey to the American public 
that he could not detect any new Jewish settlers. The New York Forverts 
reported that one Aron Liblikh, who had lived in Birobidzhan before re- 
patriating to Poland, had also never heard of any new resettlements to the 
JAR and knew nothing about any preparation for such a campaign. More- 
over, he saw a different direction of migration, namely from Birobidzhan.!9?5 

Frankel made interesting observations on mundane details of life in the 
city, which struck him as a rather agreeable place, with people dressed as 
elsewhere in the Soviet Union or perhaps a bit more stylishly, thanks to 
locally produced shoes and accessories. Indeed, Birobidzhan had been 
selected to become the center of consumer manufacturing in the Soviet Far 
East. As a result, local factories and produce cooperatives would increas- 
ingly supply the area with fabrics, garments, footwear, and knitted goods. 
The newly built or expanded clothing and furniture factories, and the 
plants producing power transformers and agricultural machinery, created 
new positions of employment, but it was predominantly non-Jews, often 
recent migrants to the region, who filled new job openings.!?* 

Frankel left the city with the impression that its job market did not appeal 
to young Jews. Many of them preferred to leave for education and career 


possibilities elsewhere, notably to Khabarovsk—many, if not the majority, 
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of its Jews had “defected” there from the JAR—and returned “only to look 
up old girl friends."'?? Indeed, Birobidzhan, a town without a university or 
other higher schools, could not be an appealing place for young people with 
strong educational values. Daniel Patrick Moynihan, an American intellec- 
tual and public servant, once famously quipped, “If you want to build a 
great city, create a great university and wait 200 years."!^? Birobidzhan had 
neither a university nor enough time allotted for a long-standing experi- 
ment. As a result, by the end of the 1960s, in a striking contrast to the rates 
of higher education for Jews nationwide, the same rate for Jews in the JAR 
was almost eight times lower and almost equal to average Russian rates.!?? 
If we define the shtetl in particular as a parochial place from which, in mod- 
ern times, dynamic, self-motivated Jews tended to (e)migrate, then Birobid- 
zhan had been built as a new shtetl. 

Frankel noted also that *no youngsters ever show up at the shack that 
serves as a synagogue. Friday nights and Saturdays . . . Cantor Kaplan 
(there is no rabbi) leads prayers for thirty persons, more women than men." 
He was told that on Yom Kippur the number of worshippers was much 
larger—four hundred, and that a few packages of matzo arrived from Israel 
each Passover. The Polish journalist Dominik Horodynski, who described 
his impression of visiting Birobidzhan in a December 1958 article that 
appeared in the Warsaw weekly Szviat and then in his 1959 Siberian travel- 
ogue, had learned that the congregation numbered only twenty-four, none 
of them young, but “more than 50” would come on the High Holidays.'!? 
Judging by a 1967 article in a Soviet antireligious journal, the Birobidzhan 
Jewish religious community had forty-three members, all between the ages 
of sixty-three and eighty-four. A survey involving three hundred Jewish 
residents of Birobidzhan, “mainly those who for some reason could be 
considered religious" (the criteria used in the research remain unknown), 
found only eight believers, all but one over sixty years old. The author of 
the article, a sociologist, pointed to the fact that the builders of the JAR in 
the 1920s and 1930s were, as a rule, young secular enthusiasts, and hence 
religion had not taken root in the city.!!! 

In December 1935 one of the streets in Birobidzhan was named after 
Emmanuil Kazakevich's father, Henekh, one of the first editors of Biro- 
bidzhaner Shtern, but in May 1938 this name disappeared from the map of 
the city because the late editor was retrospectively branded a “nationalist.” 
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In the topsy-turvy world of Soviet propaganda, Sholem Aleichem, by con- 
trast, did not get the label of a nationalist. As a result, the local library was 
named after him shortly before its opening in February 1941, whereas the 
Sholem Aleichem Street appeared on the town’s map in May 1946, mark- 
ing the thirtieth anniversary of the writer’s death. This was the time when 
Birobidzhan functionaries hoped, in vain as it turned out, to revive the 
campaign of building a strong Jewish polity in the region. In this climate 
it seemed appropriate to have a “Jewish” thoroughfare.!'? Thanks to the 
extraordinary status of Sholem Aleichem in the canon of Soviet culture, the 
library and the street could keep their names even during the purges, which 
followed within several years. In 1959 two Birobidzhan Yiddish journalists 
wrote on the occasion of Sholem Aleichem’s centenary that, were the writer 
alive, his love of people would give forth “bright and elated words about the 
new, happy life of his brethren in the brotherly family of Soviet peoples in 
the entire country, including Birobidzhan."!? 

The 1959 census brought some statistical clarity to the composition of 
the local population. The returns gave the lie to the information provided in 
the previous years. For instance, Salisbury had relayed the misinformation 
that Jews constituted about half of the population of the JAR, and Mos- 
cow Radio had broadcast an even higher estimate, about 60 percent.!'^ By 
contrast, the census statistics revealed 14,269 local Jews (8.9 percent of the 
JAR’s population and 0.7 percent of Soviet Jewry), 5,597 of whom claimed 
Yiddish as their first language.''> 

The relatively high proportion of Yiddish speakers among Birobidzhan 
Jews reflected the essentially negative fact that young people tended to move 
to other places, in particular not returning to the JAR after getting a higher 
educational qualification in Khabarovsk or other cities, and leaving behind 
an aging sedentary population. In addition, the postwar migration brought 
to the region Yiddish speakers from Crimea, Ukraine, and Belorussia, often 
former members of prewar Jewish collective farms, let alone that thou- 
sands of Yiddish speakers had arrived in the early years of the Birobidzhan 
endeavor, when, until 1949, schoolchildren had access to Yiddish. 

Soviet ideologists expected Jewish re-settlers to the Far East to abandon 
all residues of the shtetl.''° In reality, however, features of traditional shtetl 
life were upheld in the JAR. In 1948 the following description by Yiddish 
writer Shmuel Gordon angered the Birobidzhan Party leadership: 
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The peace of the eve before the day off [i.e., Sunday] rather than [the view of 
the] streets and houses reminded me today of the distant shtetls of Ukraine 
and Belorussia. . . . Around the houses, smartly dressed women were sitting, 
cracking dried hazelnuts, and waiting for their husbands and children to return 
from the bathhouse. In the heat of the day—the sunset just started—these 
women were sitting muffled in silk shawls, in which they perhaps once paid 
visits on Sabbath or holidays. From the open doors and windows one could 
feel a strong scent of gefilte fish and carrot tzimmes. The houses and gardens 


looked festive.!!? 


Jewish residents of the JAR tended to live in the town of Birobidzhan, 
where a quarter of the approximately forty thousand residents identified 
themselves during the census as Jewish. Close to a third of the deputies 
of the Birobidzhan city soviet (council) elected—or, given the reality of 
Soviet “elections,” chosen by the authorities—in 1961 had Jewish-sounding 
names, which was a proportion twice as high as in the regional soviet of the 
JAR." In 1959, compared with 1939, the Jewish population of the JAR had 
shrunk by almost 20 percent. This decline continued in the coming years. 
As a result, Jews had slid to the third position among the largest ethnic 
groups in the region, after Russians and Ukrainians.'!? While Soviet propa- 
ganda agencies continued to use Birobidzhan as a gimmick for credulous 
foreign enthusiasts of Communism, it did not play any practical role in the 
self-identification of Soviet Jews living outside the JAR. 

As for Birobidzhan proper, Horodyński stated that Jewish ethnic iden- 
tity had been vanishing there, persisting only in certain traits, such as 
the attitude toward hunting: Jews did not hunt. Yet even this difference 
began to disappear with the increase of mixed marriages.'?? The Yiddish 
writer Tevye Gen, who lived in Birobidzhan in the 1930s, tried to paint 
an attractive picture of the city as he saw it during his short stay there in 
1963. However, the resulting image came out bleak and, despite his efforts, 
only superficially Jewish—in the name of Sholem Aleichem Street, in dis- 
tinctly Jewish names of local residents mentioned in the narrative, and 
in their and the writer's flashbacks to the early years of the Birobidzhan 
campaign.!?! 

In 1961 two diplomats from the British embassy visited Birobidzhan. 
They found that it was 
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in fact little more than a village, consisting largely of huts and unsurfaced 
roads. It is pleasantly, though probably unhealthily situated as it is surrounded 
by marshy land which breeds a particularly aggressive type of mosquito. A 
large proportion of the town’s population is obviously Jewish but there are few 
signs of national culture. In the bookshops only Russian books were displayed 
and further efforts to discover what was available in Yiddish revealed that there 
was nothing more than a few school textbooks. Only a few people seemed to 
have any idea of the whereabouts of the synagogue. This was perhaps not very 
surprising since it is housed in a wooden hut similar to others in the same 
rather muddy road. The Rabbi was away and the caretaker said that the ser- 
vices were attended by only a few, usually old, people. 

A considerable amount of discontent was discernible in Birobidzhan. Jews 
complained of being isolated and out of touch with civilization. Several had 
apparently tried unsuccessfully to move away from the town. Russians com- 
plained, in traditional anti-semitic fashion, of the way in which “honest 
workers" were frequently outdone by Jews, particularly at the market (which 


was incidentally reasonably well stocked).'?? 


After 1949 the government did not encourage any more Jewish migration 
to the JAR. On the other hand, there were hardly any Jews willing to move 
to the Far Eastern corner of the country. In an attempt to explain the situ- 
ation, Solomon Rabinovich, who “was in Birobidjan when the first settlers 
arrived," wrote in his 1965 propaganda pamphlet Jews in the Soviet Union: 


Year after year the Government allocated large sums of money for the building 
of industrial enterprises, the cultivation of taiga [forest] land and the build- 
ing of new towns and settlements in the Jewish Autonomous Region. All this 
yielded wonderful results. 

“But why are there so few Jews in the Region?" the reader may ask. 

It seems to me that one of the main reasons is this: by the end of the thirties, 
especially in the war years, there was no longer any need for Jews with jobs to 
move. Why should a person living in Vinnitsa [Vinnytsia], Kiev [Kyiv] or 
Sverdlovsk leave a place where he has lived for a long time, give up his perma- 
nent job and abandon his friends and acquaintances? There may have been 
other reasons. And of course, Soviet power is not to blame for the fact that tens 


of thousands and not hundreds of thousands went to Birobidjan.'? 
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Soviet authorities were reluctant to allow foreigners to visit the JAR. In 
I971 an eighteen-member pro-Soviet delegation led by Dr. Thomas Mat- 
thew, the president of a Black self-improvement group called NEGRO 
(National Economic Growth and Reconstruction Group), came to evaluate 
Soviet racial progress and get to the truth behind the situation of Jews in the 
country. The trip deteriorated, however, when the Soviets did not allow the 
American visitors to go where they wanted—to visit the JAR. Angered by 
the restraints placed on his movement, Matthew left the country early but 
not before calling two separate press conferences.'?^ 

The lackluster state of the Birobidzhan project does not mean that its 
import and impact can be nullified entirely. While demographically and 
culturally insignificant, the JAR played a key, and predominantly detrimen- 
tal, role in determining Jews' place in the Soviet pecking order. According 
to anthropologist Igor Krupnik, they “were condemned to a second-rate 
status in Soviet society, even without an anti-Semitic stance on the part of 
the regime." The national-territorial categorization did a disservice to the 
Jews by giving them a ranking along with other peoples of autonomous 
provinces, *somewhere between the 44th and soth position, among some 
hundred Soviet nations."'?* Crucially, Soviet Jews neither had nor were 
permitted to have any recognized voice of leadership to argue their case 
regarding the central authorities. As for Birobidzhan officials, they, like their 
counterparts in other ethnic territories, were not supposed to have any pan- 
Soviet agenda to advocate before the party and state leadership. 

While in the general landscape of Jewish life the Birobidzhan project had 
turned into one of the rather hollow Soviet-built facades, or “Potemkin 
villages" (named after an eighteenth-century precedent in Imperial Rus- 
sia), the Far Eastern Jewish *village" was populated by many thousands of 
real people. Moreover, as a constituent of the ethnoterritorial patchwork 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the JAR was supposed to have 
some national spice. A late-Soviet cookbook, William Pokhlebkin's National 
Cuisines of Our Peoples, represented Jewish fare (gefilte fish, carrot stew or 
tzimmes, and chopped herring or forshmak) as an ethnoterritorial phenom- 
enon—in a chapter dedicated to food traditions of the Far East.'?5 This 
reflected the Birobidzhan-centered ideological model, which dogmatically 
linked the entire Soviet Jewish population to its “heartland” in the JAR. 
Characteristically, according to the universal system developed for Soviet 
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library catalogs, Yiddish books and their translations were placed among 
the “literatures of Far Eastern peoples.” 

The JAR also provided some meaningful “national spice” for other 
aspects of Soviet Jewish life. Thus, as we saw earlier, the rumors about 
an expulsion to Birobidzhan inadvertently triggered the revival of Yid- 
dish publishing. It is also no coincidence that, as we will see, the poet Aron 
Vergelis, chosen by the authorities to play the leading role in Soviet Yiddish 
life, had a Birobidzhan pedigree. Two decades later this would be one of the 
criteria for training and appointing Adolf Shayevich as the new chief rabbi 


in Moscow. 
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Polish Jews on the Way 


While World War II affected Russia’s Far East only indirectly, the European 
areas along the western borders of the Soviet Union bore the first devas- 
tating brunt of the German onslaught, whose consequences would be felt 
for many years to come.’ Until 1941 all these areas were, as a rule, densely 
populated by Jews. Thus, in the fall of 1939, when the Soviet Union, in 
accord with Nazi Germany, annexed the eastern half of the Second Pol- 
ish Republic, the Soviet Jewish population increased overnight by close to 
1.3 million. In addition to the Jewish residents of these areas, there were 
between 200,000 and 300,000 Jewish refugees who fled to the Soviet side 
from parts of Poland that fell under German control. Expulsion of “unreli- 
able elements” from the border regions, migration to “old Soviet” areas for 
work and study, and, from 22 June 1941, evacuation had removed about a 
fifth of these people from the theater of the Soviet-German war.? A much 
smaller number of Polish Jews had survived under the German occupation 
or in the ranks of the Red Army. In all, the survival and other statistics of 
Polish Jews in the Soviet Union remain vague. 

The Polish-Soviet agreement, signed on 6 July 1945, gave surviving for- 
mer Polish citizens a chance to renounce their Soviet citizenship, whether 
they had accepted it willingly or unwillingly, and return to Poland.’ After 
spending six or more years in the Soviet Union, those who applied for re- 
patriation usually had more or less blended into the general population and 
some of them had married locals. At the same time, among the repatri- 
ates were also the so-called “special settlers” (spetsposelentsy) who had been 
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deported by the Kremlin from the new Soviet territories to Siberia or Cen- 
tral Asia. The agreement, which laid down the rules for repatriation, had 
a bearing on ethnic Poles and Jews but not on other ethnic groups, most 
notably Ukrainians and Belorussians. The agreement reflected a radical 
change in the position of the Soviet government, which at the initial stages 
of negotiations, in December 1941, recognized only ethnic Poles as eligible 
to return to their homeland.* We cannot reconstruct the train of thought 
that motivated Stalin to change his view on this issue by the end of the war. 
He may have agreed, for instance, with the view that there was no reason to 
keep Polish Jews in the USSR because they, or at least the majority of them, 
were unfit for Soviet society. Indeed, one Jewish refugee, formerly a mem- 
ber of an illegal Communist group in Poland, said in the fall of 1944 that 
after five years of living in the Soviet Union “all the Communist microbes 
have died in me by now"? Judging by the fact that among the Jewish repatri- 
ates from just one region in Ukraine (Stanislav, renamed Ivano-Frankivsk 
in 1962) there were twenty members of the Communist Party, it is easy to 
assume that hundreds of Jewish Communists had decided to emigrate from 
the Soviet Union out of disappointment (hence desire to build something 
better in Poland) or homesickness or a combination of both.‘ For all that, 
Soviet decision-makers may have presumed that Jewish refugees, or at least 
some of them, could be useful for the task of the Sovietization of Poland.’ 

By the end of the 1940s, over two hundred thousand Jews availed them- 
selves of this arrangement. However, after a short stay they by and large 
left Poland. Their typical route took them to displaced-persons camps in 
Germany, Austria, or Italy and finally to Israel. Not all of them were bona 
fide former Polish citizens. Some left the Soviet Union as the repatriates’ 
spouses (including via marriages of convenience), their children, or the 
spouses’ immediate relatives. In addition, people would buy, steal, and doc- 
tor documents in order to prove their entitlement to repatriation. Orthodox 
Jews—most notably members of the Hasidic movement Chabad, whose 
centers emerged among the wartime evacuees in the Uzbek cities of Samar- 
kand and Tashkent—exhibited remarkable ingenuity in finding ways to 
leave the country where they faced deep problems with sustaining their 
mode of life. 

In the second half of the 1950s, both the Soviet Union and Poland were 
not the same countries as they were a decade earlier. The 20th Communist 
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Party Congress, which made public the break with Stalin’s repressive meth- 
ods and condemned the mass purges that ravaged virtually all segments 
of society in the years of his authoritarian rule, sparked enormous turmoil 
in all Communist circles. In October 1956 Władysław Gomułka, who had 
been imprisoned from August 1951 to December 1954 for deviating from 
the Kremlin line, regained his status as the country’s leader. Troubled by 
mass demonstrations and strikes in Poland during what became known as 
Polish October, and wary of Gomutka’s advocacy of a specifically Polish 
model of building socialism, the Soviet leaders considered military inter- 
vention to quell the unrest. Ultimately, a nonviolent compromise allowed 
the neighboring “brotherly” country to avoid fully copying the Soviet 
model yet still remain a steadfast member of the military alliance of Com- 
munist countries that even carried a “Polish name"—the Warsaw Pact, the 
Soviet answer to NATO.® 

The organizational structure of Polish Jewish life, which was centered 
on the Jewish Social-Cultural Association (Towarzystwo Spoteczno- 
Kulturalne Zydów, TSKZ), also did not and, given the geography of the 
country, could not replicate the Soviet model with Birobidzhan as the illu- 
sory cultural linchpin of the Jewish population.? The TSKZ was chaired 
by Hersh Smolar, a professional revolutionary, who also acted as editor of 
Folks-Shtime. Born in Poland, he studied and worked in the Soviet Union in 
the 1920s and 1930s, from where he was twice sent to Poland as an agent 
operating in the underground of the Communist movement, outlawed by 
the Polish authorities. In 1941 he became a leading member of the anti- 
Nazi resistance in the Minsk Ghetto and later fought as a political officer 
in a partisan group operating in Belorussian forests. His wartime memoirs 
came out in Moscow in Yiddish in 1946 (Fun Minsker geto) and in Russian 
in 1947 (Mstiteli geto). 

Notwithstanding the Soviet-Polish agreement, tens of thousands of for- 
mer Polish citizens did not want to or could not depart from the Soviet 
Union in the 1940s. The hindering reasons varied: ideological persuasion, 
satisfactory jobs, lack of information about the repatriation, family circum- 
stances, health problems, or continued imprisonment.'? Thousands pre- 
ferred to remain in the Soviet Union at that time, but subsequent years 
convinced many of them that they had made a mistake. Among those 


who could not be repatriated in the 1940s were also direct victims of the 
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repressive machinery. Thus, Joseph Berger-Barzilai, a onetime leader of the 
Palestinian Communist Party (PCP), and Leopold Trepper, a member of 
the PCP and then a Soviet master spy in Nazi-occupied Europe, gained 
their freedom only after many years of incarceration. 

In April 1955 the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union sanctioned the return to the “countries of people’s democ- 
racy,” including Poland, of the remaining special settlers, who had received 
more freedom around that time. Official Soviet documents described 
this process as “evacuation,” because the term “repatriation” was usually 
reserved for return to the Soviet Union. We will, however, use the term 
“repatriation,” which describes the nature of the process with greater accu- 
racy and was also the term used by the Polish government. In November 
and December 1955, hundreds of the special settlers, including forty-one 
Jews, crossed the Soviet-Polish border.'? In July 1955 and then in January 
1956, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union issued reso- 
lutions that regulated the repatriation to Poland of those who did not avail 
themselves of the right to return to their home country under the July 1945 
agreement or, to be precise, the three agreements that Poland then had 
with Soviet Ukraine, Soviet Belorussia, and Soviet Lithuania. Back then the 
Soviet government sought to demonstrate “independence” of its republics, 
trying (and succeeding in the cases of Ukraine and Belorussia) to secure 
for them places in the newly built United Nations. In the 1950s, by contrast, 
only Moscow signed the repatriation agreement.?? 

On 19 November 1956, Pravda published a joint communiqué agreed by 
the Soviet and the Polish leaders at the conclusion of their talks in Moscow. 
Section 5 of the rambling text opened with a statement about a new stage 
of return to their homeland of Soviet residents who were citizens of Poland 
by 17 September 1939 and, “due to reasons not in their control,” could 
not utilize their right in the 1940s.'* The document did not explain that 
17 September 1939 was the day when the Red Army had invaded Poland 
in accord with the Soviet-German Pact that led to World War II. In March 
1957 both sides signed an agreement about the further repatriation of for- 
mer Polish citizens and their spouses, children, and immediate family mem- 
bers. The process was supposed to be completed by 31 December 1958 but 
ultimately continued until the end of 1959. It involved an automatic change 
of citizenship, from Soviet to Polish.!? However, this rule initially applied 
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only to ethnic Poles, whereas Jews and people of other ethnicities had the 
choice of retaining Soviet citizenship.'$ Whereas Polish citizens who had 
settled in the Soviet Union before September 1939 generally were not part 
of the repatriation pool, a special exemption was made for political immi- 
grants, such as Berger-Barzilai and Trepper.'? 

In the fall of 1956, Soviet-Polish repatriation negotiations sparked 
rumors of impending or already occurring expulsion to Siberia of Jews, as 
well as Poles, who had Polish or Lithuanian citizenship before the Second 
World War. The Jewish Labor Committee, which Yiddish-speaking immi- 
grant labor leaders formed in the United States in 1934 in response to the 
rise of Nazism in Germany, urged the United Nations to intervene in order 
to stop the expulsion.'* Even following the agreement signed in March 
1957, rumors arose that Soviet officials had told some Jewish applicants 
for repatriation: *Sorry, we need you to go to Birobidzhan and reclaim 
the wilderness.” +° 

In December 1956 the Polish government formed a committee to aid 
repatriates from the Soviet Union. Judging by press reports of the time, 
it took those on the Polish side several months to convince their Soviet 
counterparts to replicate the 1940s arrangement by extending the new 
agreement “to persons of Jewish nationality.” Władysław Wicha, Poland’s 
minister of the interior, appears as one of the persons instrumental in 
including the old clause.?? The Soviet Red Cross and Red Crescent 
informed the public that those who wanted to find their relatives in Poland 
could contact its Moscow office.?! 


Out of the Fire and into the Frying Pan 


By March 1957 some 3,500 Jewish repatriates had come to Poland. From 
the very beginning it was obvious that most considered Poland only the first 
leg of their journey to Israel or other countries: ultimately all but 500 of the 
3,500 returnees applied for permission to emigrate from Poland.? Impor- 
tantly, early in 1955 Poland liberalized its exit policy, making emigration to 
Israel and other counties relatively easy.? 

Morgn-Frayhayt found the motive for the Jews’ desire to leave the Soviet 


Union in the Khrushchev government's nationalities-policy mistakes: 
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If these Jews are now emigrating, it is because Jewish cultural institutions had 
been wiped out and have not yet been restored. These Jews, as the Soviet Jews 
in general, still have no opportunity for self-expression as Jews. .. . 

Besides, it seems that there is also an additional reason for the desire to emi- 
grate. The recent resolution of the American Communist Party points out that 
in the Soviet Union, where there is no official anti-Semitism, there are, how- 
ever, vestiges of anti-Semitism. . .. So far no... public campaign against the 


vestiges of anti-Semitism has been initiated. 


There is, no doubt, a grain of truth in this assessment, proven by the fact 
that the repatriates who had chosen to stay in Poland usually felt compelled 
to maintain a distinctive Jewish milieu and, following the departure of many 
activists in the 1950s, played a larger role in the TSKZ.?> Nevertheless, it 
would be wrong to see exclusively Jewish grounds for disillusionment with 
life in the Soviet Union. As in the 1940s and the coming years of emigra- 
tion, people saw repatriation as an opportunity to leave; they were gener- 
ally dissatisfied with the Soviet system. Given the political and economic 
situation in Poland, repatriation was, in a way, a case of out of the fire and 
into the frying pan. Yet it gave people a unique chance to escape from 
the Soviet fire with the hope that the second leg of their journey, beyond 
Poland, would rescue them from the frying pan.”° 

The memoir of Yechiel Burgin, a leftist Yiddish cultural activist and 
resistance fighter in Vilna during World War II, describes how he and his 
family left the Soviet Union in March 1957. Before the war they lived in 
Vilna, then a city in Poland, which made them eligible for repatriation. 
The Burgins were by no means disadvantaged in Soviet society: Yechiel 
headed a department in the city’s administration dealing with organizing 
concerts, while his wife worked as a teacher. Still, they felt themselves 
strangers in their city of Vilna, now Vilnius, capital of Soviet Lithua- 
nia. Once in Poland they straightaway applied for emigration to Israel, 
but the Polish authorities allowed them to depart only two years later. 
Meanwhile, they worked for Polish Jewish cultural and educational institu- 
tions and received support from the American Joint Jewish Distribution 
Committee (JDC).?? 

The majority of the Jewish repatriates, including the Burgins, were 
thoroughly secular.?? Children in such families usually knew very little if 
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anything about Jewish religious traditions but neither did they feel an affin- 
ity for Poland. Boris Smolar, the editor in chief of the Jewish Telegraphic 
Agency, warned that such children would pose a particular problem because 
they were “strangers in Poland and to the Polish language.’’’? This echoed 
the 1957 reports of the JDC and the American Jewish Committee that the 
repatriates’ children did not speak Polish and needed special preparation 
to enter Polish schools.*° Children of the erstwhile Soviet citizens often 
“did not understand what had motivated their parents to leave Russia”: 
“Repatriates related the touching scenes that had taken place when their 
children had to say goodbye to their school friends and to their teachers. . . . 
The children knew very little about Jews and Judaism. Their information 
about Israel came from official Russian sources taught in schools. One ten- 
year-old told us [American visitors]: ‘Israel is a tool of colonialist power and 
wants to wage war upon the Arabs"?! 

The American rabbi and mohel (ritual circumciser) Zvi Bronstein spent 
six weeks in Poland in March and April 1958 and during this period cir- 
cumcised 141 Jewish boys between the ages of eight and eighteen, almost 
three-quarters of them from families of recent repatriates. Among them was 
Burgin’s eleven-year-old son. Children of repatriates would also be circum- 
cised later. Thus, the sixteen-year-old son of Perl Sobol underwent circum- 
cision in 1959. His father, whom Perl had met in a guerrilla detachment, 
was a Russian officer who had been killed in action. Prior to the Sobols’ 
repatriation they lived in Birobidzhan, where a small number of former Pol- 
ish citizens had settled in the 1940s.?? 

The KGB knew that some people, Jewish and non-Jewish, paid to enter a 
marriage with a person eligible for repatriation. Such arrangements usually 
involved payments of about five thousand rubles—roughly seven average 
monthly salaries or the price of two refrigerators. There was a danger of 
being caught in a scam or blocked by the KGB because of the questionable 
nature of the marriage.’ Even so, Israel Mowshowitz, a prominent Ameri- 
can rabbi who in the summer of 1957 visited camps for recent repatriates 
in Poland, “often noticed that young women were married to old men, and, 
conversely, that young men were married to old women”—clearly a sign of 
contrived marriages.** Hillel Zaltzman, a Lubavitch Hasid, described how 
he, then a Samarkand resident, tried to take advantage of the opportunity 
to leave the Soviet Union: 
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There was a Jewish woman by the name of Luba who lived in our neighbor- 
hood. She . . . spoke Yiddish with a Polish accent. . . . I did some research and 
discovered that indeed she was a former Polish citizen. After I spoke to her, it 
turned out that she had a sensible reason for not leaving in 1946. Last but not 
least, Luba also had an only daughter by the name of Genia. 

My idea was to have the government register me as married to Genia and 
then to submit a request for my entire family to leave for Poland. This ruse 
was not my innovation: many of anash [here: Chabad Hasidim]? had arranged 
similar fictitious marriages with Polish citizens during the previous wave 
of escapes. 

... 1 approached Luba with the proposal, adding that I would pay her if she 
agreed. She gave her general consent but said that the problem was that her 
daughter was a member of the Komsomol [Young Communist League]. . . . 
She wouldn't even discuss it with her daughter, fearing that her daughter's 
loyalty to the Party would supersede her family loyalties. . . . 

Having no other choice, I undertook the difficult and dangerous step of 
speaking to the girl directly. . . . I managed to convince her. There was an 
additional problem, though: she was only 16, and by law, you could not marry 
before 18. After much effort, we made some connections in the Ministry of the 
Interior to bribe the right people, and . . . we obtained a false identity card for 
her, stating that she was 18. 

Everything was proceeding according to plan, and we sincerely hoped that 
the day we had been yearning for would soon arrive and we would leave the 
Soviet Union. 

Although we kept the entire plan undercover, the mother was a big talker 
and spread the news that Hillel Zaltzman was marrying her daughter and then 
they were all going to Poland. Of course she didn't tell anyone that it was a 
phony marriage but since she and her daughter weren't religious, it was wholly 
obvious. Word spread, and explanation followed: Hillel Zaltzman is marrying 
into a secular family; surely, it's only in order to leave Russia! 

You can imagine how scared my father and our entire family were when the 
news spread throughout the Jewish section of Samarkand. Luba and Genia 


proceeded to leave, but before I would be caught, I aborted the deal.?* 


Shalom Skopas, a valiant scout in the Red Army’s Sixteenth Lithuanian 
Division during World War II (a division that had an exceptionally high 
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percentage of Jews in its ranks), hailed from Lithuania in its prewar borders 
and this did not permit him to apply for repatriation to Poland. There- 
fore, he entered a fictitious marriage with an ethnic Polish woman whom he 
then divorced after leaving the Soviet Union. Once in Warsaw, he registered 
at the Soviet consulate as a holder of a Soviet passport, which the Polish 
authorities eventually allowed to be stamped with an Israeli visa. Like the 
Burgins, he came to Israel, via Italy, in the spring of 1959.?7 

The Vilnius resident Ariana Jed fictitiously married a Pole because she 
and her sister (both survivors of the Kaunas Ghetto) and their father, a Red 
Army military doctor during the war, were former citizens of Lithuania, 
which rendered them, like Skopas, ineligible for repatriation in Poland. A 
friendly KGB officer, grateful to the sisters’ father for healing his children, 
warned them that two Jewish residents had informed his agency about the 
fictitious nature of Ariana’s marriage. He promised to put the investigation 
on hold but urged them to leave the country at the earliest opportunity. 
They managed somehow to do this.*® 

As in the 1940s, in the 1950s many people submitted fake documents. 
According to some accounts, an easily bribable or bighearted Vilnius archi- 
vist had furnished papers that certified former Polish citizenship and thus 
allowed many otherwise ineligible people to leave the country.?? In all, it is 
estimated that about 15 percent of the Jewish repatriates were never Polish 
nationals.^ In March 1957 Poland announced plans to send back those 
persons, predominantly Jews, who had “slipped into the country under 
the pretense of repatriation.” Wtadistaw Wicha described them as “per- 
sons who went to Poland without any right, who never lived in Poland 
and were not of Polish nationality."^' However, apparently under inter- 
national pressure, the threat of expulsion did not materialize: Romuald 
Spasowski, the Polish ambassador to the United States, soon disavowed the 
minister's statement.^ 

Meanwhile, Moscow began pressuring Warsaw to limit the number of 
departures for Israel. Sydney Gruson, the New York Times correspondent 
who received a Pulitzer Prize for his dispatches from Poland, observed in 
March 1957: 


A sudden change in Polish regulations has in effect halted the first numerically 


significant emigration of Jews from the Soviet Union to Israel. 
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Large numbers of Jews have been among the Poles returning from the Soviet 
Union under the repatriation agreement. . . . Until last Monday virtually all of 
these Jews went on to Israel as soon as transport and other arrangements could 
be made for them. 

Since Monday, however, this situation has changed. Polish police head- 
quarters had rejected all emigration applications of Jews from the Soviet 
Union. These Jews have been told that since they returned here as Poles they 
must assume Polish citizenship and apply for permission to emigrate “in a 
normal way.” 

... There were speculations that the change had resulted from representa- 
tions made by the Soviet Union, possibly after Egypt had brought the situation 
to the notice of the Soviet Government. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government seems to be that Jews wanting to go 
to Israel . . . should apply in the Soviet Union for permission to emigrate and 
not for repatriation to Poland... . 

‘Two thousand Jews recently arrived from the Soviet Union now are billeted 
in and around Warsaw. Many of them have already received permission to 


leave for Israel and the change in regulations does not affect them.*? 


An August 1957 JDC report explains the situation on the ground: “Dur- 
ing the time when emigration was permitted, almost 100% of the repatriates 
from Russia registered for Israel on the day of their arrival. When Russia 
saw the stream of Jews flowing out of Poland to Israel, it threatened to dis- 
continue the repatriation unless Poland would stop their emigration. Con- 
sequently, emigration of repatriated Jews from Poland to Israel was halted 
last March."^ 

Indeed, on 8 March 1957 the Polish authorities stopped issuing permis- 
sion for the emigration of recent Jewish repatriates, and, although they later 
reversed this decision, many people, including the Burgins, had to wait 
for their turn to move to Israel. By June 1957, of the six thousand Jew- 
ish repatriates who came to Poland in 1956 and 1957, over two thousand 
had emigrated to Israel and nineteen hundred were awaiting a decision on 
their applications to leave the country.^ In February 1957 the Soviet Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs introduced a much more complex questionnaire 
for applications.*¢ Still, by the beginning of 1958, the number of Jews who 
had arrived in Poland had exceeded ten thousand. According to Irving R. 
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Dickman, the JDC’s public relations director, the majority of them hailed 
from Lithuania and other Baltic countries and had documents confirm- 
ing their previously held Polish citizenship. A November 1957 article by 
Milton Friedman, the Washington correspondent for the Jewish Telegraph 
Agency, states that the majority of the repatriates came from two formerly 
Polish territories: about 78 percent of them were from the “Vilna area” and 
Io percent from Lviv.** 

No doubt, in the coming years Lithuanian and Latvian Jews also played 
conspicuous roles in emigration, predominantly to Israel. This was a result 
of their closeness to traditional Jewish culture and of the relative ease with 
which they obtained permission for emigration, which perhaps reflected 
the desire of Soviet policymakers to minimize the destabilizing influence 
of those Jews whose outlook had taken shape in bourgeois societies.^? The 
high level of national self-awareness, the relatively flexible policies of the 
local authorities, and contacts with Jews abroad led to Vilnius becoming 
an important source for emigration. The year 1956 saw a rise in religious 
activity among Vilnius Jews, which the head of the community explained 
by their preparation for emigration to Poland. According to another expla- 
nation, by a Soviet functionary, the temporary surge in synagogue atten- 
dance was related to support for Israel against the backdrop of the Suez 
Crisis. In any case, even nonreligious Jews went to synagogues on holidays, 
consumed kosher poultry and matzo, and circumcised their newborn boys. 
In the fall of 1956, visitors filled synagogues and their courtyards, spilling 
out onto the streets. Among the hundreds of visitors were people work- 
ing at ministries, the film studio, publishing houses, and other institutions. 
Synagogue attendance declined somewhat in 1957 but still remained sig- 
nificant. By March 1960, 369 card-carrying members of the Party emi- 
grated from Lithuania, of whom 173 were Jewish. While the majority of 
them went to Poland, three former Jewish Communists (emigration led 
to mandatory expulsion from the Party) were allowed to emigrate directly 
to Israel.^? 

For all that, Soviet sources paint a statistical picture that negates Dick- 
man's and Friedman's conclusions that Jews from the Baltic republics dom- 
inated among the emigrants, as outlined in table 4.1. 

On the other hand, Dickman's and Friedman's observations can be inter- 
preted as an indication that a significant number of the Jews who came to 
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Table 4.1. Jewish Repatriation from the Soviet Union to Poland, 1956-1958 


Soviet Republics from Which Jewish January- January-April January-June 
Repatriates Came to Poland December 1956 1957 1958 
Ukraine 671 1,842 368 
Belorussia 40 113 290 
Lithuania 249 1,365 265 
Russia (not including Moscow) 211 147 109 
Moscow 81 107 
Kazakhstan 41 54 3 
Latvia 26 214 90 
Uzbekistan 22 74 34 
Estonia ius 21 E 
Kirgizia 14 said 5 
Moldavia 12 28 25 
Turkmenia 1 2 
Georgia 3 11 ; 
Azerbaidzhan 2 1 6 
Tadzhikistan V — i 


Source: Vialiki, Belarus’ —Poľsha ti XX stahoddzi, 220, 223, 228. 


Poland from Russia and other places were, in fact, Litvaks or “Lithuanian 
Jews,” that is, they were originally from the Baltic region or other localities 
populated by Jews who spoke the Lithuanian dialect of Yiddish. In addi- 
tion, Lithuanian Jews were better organized. In June 1957 a landsmanshaft, 
or hometown association, was established in Poland to unite and repre- 
sent those repatriates who hailed from Vilna/Vilnius, though by that time 
the majority of the recently arrived active or potential association members 
(278 of 320) had already emigrated to Israel. The president of the Union of 
Jewish Religious Communities in Poland, Dr. Alexander Libo, a survivor of 
the Vilna Ghetto who settled in Lodz after the war, and Abraham Morevski, 
a well-known Yiddish actor who came from the Soviet Union, took part in 
the inaugural meeting of the association." 

In 1958 the Soviet authorities slowed the repatriation of Jews and, in 
addition, rejected the applications of those individuals who had somehow 
disclosed their desire to emigrate to Israel." It seems, for instance, that for 
this reason the Yiddish poet Joseph Kerler, later a prominent refusenik (the 


category “refusenik,” or otkaznik in Russian, emerged in the early 1970s to 
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characterize those people whose applications to emigrate had been refused 
by the Soviet authorities), did not get permission to leave the country. A 
relative of Golda Meir (she was then Israel’s minister of foreign affairs) also 
failed to get permission to repatriate to Poland because the local KGB knew 
about his contact with Meir when she had served as Israel’s ambassador to 
the Soviet Union.** 

On 27 October 1958, during a meeting between Soviet and Polish lead- 
ers, Khrushchev stated that he was fed up with the issue of repatriation, 
especially because of the consequent Jewish emigration to Israel. Gomutka 
reassured him that the Polish government was mainly interested in the fur- 
ther repatriation of ethnic Poles.** Ultimately, this “annoying” process con- 
tinued until the end of 1959, though the share of Jews in the repatriation 
stream—1I5 percent in 1957—plummeted to 5 percent in 1958 and 1959.*° 

Meanwhile, beginning in 1956, hundreds of Soviet Jews found themselves 
being denied permission to emigrate.*° While Belorussia became known as 
a difficult place from which to get permission to repatriate to Poland, in 
Lithuania, too, Jews had a higher percentage of turned-down requests com- 
pared to ethnic Poles. Officially, the Soviet authorities opposed their emi- 
gration on the grounds of “inexpediency.” 5 They would frequently use this 
semantically meaningless term in the coming years. 

Emigration of Soviet Jews annoyed not only Khrushchev but the Pol- 
ish Jewish Communist leaders as well. Benjamin Eliav, an Israeli jour- 
nalist and later official (“about whom unfortunately little is known’’),°* 
wrote in March 1958 that the arrival of repatriates caused alarm rather 
than empathy among “members of the Stalinist wing” of the TSKZ, who 
“explicitly insisted on appealing to the Soviet Union, requesting the delay 
of the departure of the Jewish repatriates, because there are amongst them 
‘nationalistic elements whose intention is not to remain here but to continue 
elsewhere. ”5°? When this request did not deter the Polish authorities from 
accepting Jewish repatriates, the same Communist zealots urged the gov- 
ernment to speed up the repatriates’ transit to Israel or elsewhere because 
they had misgivings about the revitalizing of Polish Jewish organizations 
and thereby creating a Jewish state within the state. They also sought to 
safeguard the existing Jewish community, wary that an increase in the Jew- 
ish population and the reestablished links with foreign Jewry could contrib- 
ute to the further rise of anti-Semitism. 
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In the often-quoted episode of his outburst at a session of the Central 
Committee of the Polish United Workers Party (Polska Zjednoczona Partia 
Robotnicza, PZPR, the official name of the Communist Party), Khrush- 
chev urged his Polish comrades to correct the “abnormal composition of 
the leading cadres” as the Soviets had effectively done. Looking fixedly 
at the chairman of the session—Politburo member Roman (Rachmil) 
Zambrowski—Khrushchev declared: “Yes, you have many leaders with 
names ending in ‘ski, but an Abramovich remains Abramovich. And you 
have too many Abramoviches in your leading cadres."*! To all appear- 
ances, ethnic Polish Communists were particularly active in scapegoating 
their Jewish comrades and thus effacing or obscuring their own role in 
the Stalinist system. In addition, the victory of Gomutka and his support- 
ers over the previous group of leaders, among whom Jewish Communists 
had a visible role, had opened the Pandora’s box of grassroots anti-Jewish 
feeling, which certainly reinforced the Jewish repatriates’ resolution to 
leave Poland.* 

The repatriation of the 1950s took place at the time of the second wave of 
Jewish emigration from postwar Poland, known as the “Gomutka Aliyah.” 
While the anti-Jewish atmosphere in Polish society and severe economic 
difficulties were push factors for leaving the country, it also was a delayed 
emigration of those who were not allowed to move to Israel between 1950 
and 1956. Lucjan Blit, a Bundist in pre-1939 Warsaw who later settled in 
London and built a successful career as a journalist and scholar, visited 
Warsaw in December 1956 as a correspondent for several periodicals, 
including the British newspaper The Observer and the New York Forverts 
(in which he used the byline V. Finsber). He wrote: “The Poland I knew 
before September, 1939, was not a rich country; now Soviet exploitation 
and doctrinaire planning have reduced it to the Balkan level. Only a tiny, 
privileged group of high officials, recognized artists and journalists can 
achieve what would be regarded in Britain as lower-middle-class standards. 
The rest work themselves to death on a subsistence level.”®? Summing up 
his three-week stay in Poland, he described the mood that prevailed among 
the Jews as “one of utter despair and panic.” Many of them “were able to 
rise quickly, in the absence of other qualified personnel, to high party and 
government posts” in the pre-Gomutka regime, and this left them open to 


attack as Stalinists.9^ 
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The Repatriations 


When interviewed by the American Yiddish journalist Samuel Loeb 
Schneiderman, Alexander Libo described the repatriates as a heteroge- 
neous group. Some of them were young, practical, business-minded, and 
hardly destitute. On the other hand, hundreds of the newly arrived Jews— 
especially those who had been exiled to remote areas—came threadbare. 
In many instances the repatriates did not have professions in demand 
in the Polish job market. In addition, only a minority of them knew Pol- 
ish well enough to function effectively in society; their languages were 
mainly Russian and Yiddish. A large number of them also needed serious 
medical attention.® 

The repatriates brought to Poland a relatively limited, though not insig- 
nificant, amount of goods. Whereas in the 1940s they were allowed up to 
two metric tons, the new regulations restricted the allowance to “things for 
personal need,” which included items for professional (e.g., academic or 
artisanal) activity. Nonetheless, well-to-do people brought refrigerators, 
washing machines, other appliances, and even cars (particularly valuable 
was the limousine ZIL-12), all of which were less expensive in the Soviet 
Union. Once they gained permission to leave the country, the repatriates 
were eligible to cash in their long-term state loan bonds, which Soviet citi- 
zens had to purchase as “voluntary” donations (usually 10-20 percent of 
earnings) toward the economic development of the country. They also 
could deposit money in a special account opened by the Polish embassy 
to receive later an equivalent amount in zlotys. Demobilized soldiers and 
officers as well as released prisoners would get free transportation to the 
Soviet-Polish border, whereas all other repatriates had to pay their travel 
expenses themselves. 

Although the Jewish immigration of the 1950s was of a lesser magnitude 
than the influx of returnees in the 1940s, the Polish government preferred 
to avoid carrying this additional burden. Significantly, the United States 
assumed that the maverick regime of Gomutka would weaken the Soviet 
coalition and, therefore, started a program of economic aid to Poland.°’ 
In this political context, the Polish Jewish leadership signaled that the 
authorities were to allow foreign Jewish relief organizations, most notably 
the JDC and the Organization for Rehabilitation through Training (known 
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as World ORT), to renew operations in Poland. Both aid organizations, 
actively involved in rebuilding Jewish life in post-World War II Poland, had 
to leave the country in the early phase of the Cold War. In September 1957 
an ORT delegation arrived in Warsaw. Hersh Smolar welcomed them as 
representatives of an organization whose idea was always dear to Polish 
Jews “because it was the idea of Jewish progress, of social restructuring and 
productivization.’® 

For foreign Jewish organizations, this new period was driven by an ideol- 
ogy different than the one that prevailed in the years immediately after the 
war. While the main objective then was to develop the economic foundation 
of Jewish life in the war-devastated country, this time the aim was to facili- 
tate emigration to Israel. ORT trained and supported recent repatriates who 
had to stay in Poland before getting permission to move to Israel. Thanks 
to its help, Jewish cooperatives with almost two thousand Jewish workers 
appeared in several Polish cities. The majority of the new cooperatives pro- 
duced goods, often from high-quality raw materials supplied by the JDC. 
Two cooperatives in Warsaw generated income from other services: one 
was a cooperative of translators; the other ran a Jewish restaurant. 

In Łódź, a cooperative located at 49 Kilinski Street in a building that had 
historically housed various Jewish institutions gave employment to twenty 
repatriates who repaired radio and television sets. These people came from 
Vilnius, where before World War II they had worked at the Elektrit Radio- 
technical Society, then the largest privately owned company in the city. 
According to Libo, this group planned to move to Israel as a collective, 
which was not a pipe dream: in 1957, seven farmers brought sixty-one cows 
from Poland to Israel and reestablished their cooperative farm.”° Libo and 
his family, including a non-Jewish son-in-law, already lived with packed 
suitcases, taking private Hebrew lessons three times a week; they came to 
Israel at the end of 1958.7! 

Although the Soviet-Polish repatriation agreement expired on 31 Decem- 
ber 1958, repatriates continued arriving through the entire next year. In the 
first eight months of 1959, 3,866 Jews came from the Soviet Union, and 
the total number of Jews who by that time had reached Poland under the 
repatriation agreement was estimated at 18,700 (there are also higher esti- 
mates). About 6,000 of them had in the meantime emigrated from Poland.” 
Judging by the final statistics, 18,743 Jews were repatriated from the Soviet 
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Union from 1955 to 1959, and approximately 15,000 of them elected not to 
stay in Poland.” It is not clear whether this figure includes, first, non-Jewish 
members of the repatriates’ families and, second, those who did not register 
with the Jewish organizations that operated in Poland. 

There is no clarity whatsoever about the number of former Polish Jews 
who abstained from repatriation in the 1940s and 1950s and continued to 
live in the Soviet Union. Some of them had been well integrated into Soviet 
society. Thus, we don’t find among the repatriates Wolf Messing, a magi- 
cian, hypnotist, and psychic who remains a well-known enigmatic figure in 
Soviet history."* Any number of reasons could stop people from leaving the 
country. Esther Gessen, grandmother of the Russian and American jour- 
nalist Masha Gessen, could not apply for repatriation (though she lived in 
September 1939 in her home city of Biatystok) because her divorced hus- 
band did not allow her to take their children out of the country.7? 

Concerning those Jews, including the repatriates, who decided, for better 
or for worse, to stay on in Poland, Boris Smolar distinguished three main 
rationales for not moving abroad: first, elderly people received state pen- 
sions and did not want to change their way of life; second, some people, 
notably artisans, had found a professional niche that satisfied them; third, 
mixed families were less inclined to move to Israel, especially as many of 
them had relatives in the Soviet Union and wanted to maintain family con- 
tacts, something that was easier to do from Poland.” Still, emigration from 
Poland did not stop. Thus, in 1961, 990 people left for Israel, 769 of them 
repatriates from the Soviet Union.” 

Some of the repatriates arrived in Israel as holders of Soviet passports. 
At that time, those who emigrated directly from the Soviet Union similarly 
arrived with Soviet passports in hand. The change would come in February 
1967, following a secret decree that made it mandatory to strip of their citi- 
zenship all Soviet citizens who emigrated to Israel.7? Whether the repatri- 
ates arrived in Israel with Soviet or Polish passports, the Gomutka Aliyah 
turned, to some extent, into the Khrushchev Aliyah. 
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Intellectuals’ Emigration 


The postwar 1940s saw the “evacuation” from the Soviet Union of scores 
of surviving Polish Jewish cultural figures, including Yiddish writers, jour- 
nalists, and actors. By the mid-1950s the majority of them had left Poland 
and settled in Israel, the USA, France, or elsewhere.” Thus, Rachel Korn, 
a poet who returned to Poland in 1946 and settled in Łódź, went the same 
year to Stockholm, chosen to represent Polish Yiddish writers at the first 
postwar congress of PEN International. She did not return to Poland but 
remained in Sweden until 1948, when she moved to Canada and settled in 
Montreal. In the Soviet Union, Korn had been a member of the Writers 
Union and of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. She also had a seat on 
the city council in prewar Lviv. In all, Korn was one of a score of Polish 
Yiddish writers who had been well integrated into the Soviet literary milieu. 
However, the majority of them preferred to leave the Communist zone of 
Europe at the earliest opportunity and usually developed new, as a rule 
anti-Soviet, positions in light of their experiences. It meant that even those 
who survived in the Soviet Union in a relatively privileged position and 
published works extolling the virtues of the Soviet regime ultimately revised 
their publicly expressed views in the following years.*° 

In the 1950s the TSKZ focused its efforts on facilitating the repatriation 
of Yiddish writers and other cultural figures who still lived in the Soviet 
Union. Some of them were not directly affected by the repressions, whereas 
the less fortunate ones had been liberated only after Stalin's death. In addi- 
tion to the newspaper Folks-Shtime, edited by Hersh Smolar, the TSKZ had 
at its disposal, directly or indirectly, a literary journal, a publishing house, 
a theater, clubs, summer camps, and schools. Yet this infrastructure of cul- 
tural institutions lacked a sufficient cadre of journalists, writers, editors, 
actors, and educators. When the new repatriation agreement between the 
Soviet Union and Poland made Jewish emigration on a small scale possible, 
Smolar and his associates saw it as a chance to bolster their thinned-out 
ranks. There can be little doubt that sincere desire to help their colleagues 
also played a role in these efforts. 

Significantly, starting in 1955, when the Soviets simplified and eased their 
requirements for visits by citizens of satellite countries, thousands of Pol- 


ish tourists went to the Soviet Union, and many of them were Jewish.*! As 
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a result, relatives, friends, and colleagues could renew their contacts. Plays 
for the Yiddish amateur group established in Vilnius were “brought in from 
Poland, with pages from books first being photographed and diminished to 
a minimal 9 x 12 cm, for easier hiding in case of searches at the border.’’*? 
Ida Kaminska, the director of the Warsaw State Yiddish Theater, could visit 
Moscow, where her daughter and granddaughter lived; in November 1947, 
when Kaminska’s daughter, Ruth Turkow Kaminska, and her husband, the 
popular jazz musician Eddie Rosner, attempted to repatriate to Poland, 
they wound up in the Gulag.*? Turkow Kamińska and Rosner’s marriage 
did not survive the prison terms. Ultimately, both left the country—she for 
Poland and then the United States, he to his native Germany. 

Moyshe Broderzon, a poet and playwright, had chosen to stay in Russia 
rather than repatriate to Poland. In 1946 he had insisted that it was unwise 
to move to Poland because it was a “snakepit,” a country “full of bandits.’’** 
Following his arrest in 1950 and rehabilitation in September 1955, he 
established contact with his old friends in Warsaw.*? In the Polish embassy, 
Broderzon was encouraged to apply for repatriation, but the process of get- 
ting permission took six months. To earn a living he wrote texts for Yid- 
dish variety concerts, which were sanctioned and even encouraged by the 
authorities. Thus, he and the poet Joseph Kerler, who from 1950 to 1955 
served his sentence for “anti-Soviet nationalist activity," prepared the script 
for performances by the popular Yiddish actor Anna Guzik.* Finally, in 
June 1956, Broderzon and his wife received the necessary papers, and the 
embassy bought them train tickets to Warsaw. On 17 August 1957, a mere 
three weeks after arriving in Warsaw, he died of a heart attack.*7 Attempts to 
bring Kerler, whose wife was a former Polish citizen, had not been success- 
ful despite the personal involvement in the case of Tadeusz Gede, the Polish 
ambassador in Moscow.?? 

Quite possibly Broderzon would later have left Poland. However, his 
death there meant that his name remained mentionable in Soviet publi- 
cations.*? Very different was the Soviets’ attitude toward the Yiddish poet 
Israel Emiot (Goldwasser), who came to Poland soon after Broderzon. 
The two had been inmates of the same Gulag camp for four years.?? In 
1958 Emiot left Poland for the United States, where he published a series 
of scathing articles in the Forverts, known for its anti-Soviet content. Aron 


Vergelis attacked him in the Literaturnaia gazeta, chastising Emiot as one 
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of the “literary renegades” who survived in the Soviet Union during the 
war but later, following emigration, began to cast aspersions on the country 
that had given him a shelter. Vergelis did not mention, of course, that such 
ungrateful renegades as Emiot had suffered arrest and imprisonment for 
many years in forced-labor camps.?! 

The year 1956 also saw the repatriation of two actors: Ruth Turkow 
Kaminska, who finally reunited with her mother, and Abraham Morevski, 
a star in interwar Poland who headed the Yiddish theater established in 
Biatystok when the city fell under Soviet control in 1939. Morewski later 
wrote about the turbulent atmosphere that he encountered in Warsaw: 
“The occurrences in October 1956 in new Poland, the [Suez-Sinai] war 
in the Middle East, the creative achievements of Yiddish State Theatre. . . 
on the one side, and, on the other, the emigration movement among the 
Jewish population."?? 

Mark Rakowski, known for his Yiddish translations in prewar Warsaw—in 
1934 he visited Moscow as a guest delegate at the First Congress of Soviet 
Writers—also repatriated in 1956.? Benjamin Nadel, who came to Poland 
in 1957, specialized in ancient history. Born in Petrograd in 1918 and 
brought to Vilna as a child, he was accepted on the eve of World War II 
into the graduate program of the Vilna-based Yiddish research institute, 
YIVO. In the Soviet Union, he defended his dissertation in 1947, took part 
in archaeological expeditions in Crimea, and worked as an academic in 
Leningrad. In Poland, he taught at universities and published two Yiddish 
monographs on early European Jewish history. He also published articles in 
Folks-Shtime. In May 1962 the Polish government awarded him the Order 
of Merit. Ultimately, he emigrated to the United States. Earlier, Mark 
Rakowski, who had stayed put in Poland, was awarded the Knight's Cross 
of the Polonia Restituta Order for his social and literary work. 

Michael Astour (Czernichow), later a professor at Brandeis University, 
lived in Karaganda, Kazakhstan, after his release from the Gulag in 1950. 
By pure chance he found out about the repatriation, and after overcom- 
ing some red tape he and his wife came to Warsaw in 1956. Before finally 
reaching the United States he moved to Paris, where he had studied in 
his youth, thanks to support received from the United States. The Jewish 
Labor Committee put him on a list of Jewish socialists who wanted neither 


to remain in Poland nor to immigrate to Israel. French prime minister Guy 
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Mollet, a socialist, agreed to grant those on the list visas for emigration 
to France.? 

Esther Rosenthal-Shneiderman (or Ester Rozental-Szneiderman), who 
repatriated in 1958, was a highly educated and experienced pedagogue. 
After moving to the Soviet Union as a political emigrant in 1926, she 
worked in Kyiv and Birobidzhan. She was the head of the Party organiza- 
tion at the Kyiv-based Institute for Jewish Proletarian Culture, a graduate 
student and later a research fellow at its Pedagogical Section, and a lecturer 
at the Kyiv Teachers Training Institute. In the early 1930s she emerged as 
an editor of children’s Yiddish periodicals and an author or coauthor of sev- 
eral textbooks for Yiddish schools. In Israel, where Rosenthal-Shneiderman 
settled in 1962, she took part in postmortem examination of Soviet Yiddish 
cultural history. Her books Oyf vegn un umvegn (On Main and Circuitous 
Roads) and Birobidzhan fun der noent (Birobidzhan from Close Up), which 
also came out in Hebrew, intertwine personal memoirs with the results of 
her research work and provide panoramic, insightful portrayals of Soviet 
Yiddish academic and cultural circles. 

By the end of the 1950s, two more Yiddish writers repatriated from the 
Soviet Union. One of them, Shloyme (Solomon) Belis-Legis, a member of 
the Communist-linked Yiddish literary group Yung Vilne (Young Vilna) 
in the 1930s, worked in the Soviet Lithuanian press. During World War II, 
Belis-Legis served in the Red Army and then returned to Vilnius, where 
he took part in the activities around the short-lived Jewish Museum and 
worked as a journalist. In 1954 his small Polish-language book Ludzie fab- 
ryk Litwy Radzieckiej (People of factories in Soviet Lithuania) came out in 
Vilnius. It seems that he was not directly affected during the postwar phase 
of arrests and remained a member of the Writers Union, but nevertheless 
decided to move to Poland.?? His 1964 literary-historical book Portretn un 
problemen (Portraits and problems), published in Warsaw, included chap- 
ters on Soviet Yiddish writers. 

The poet Naftali Herts Kon endured two imprisonments in the Second 
Polish Republic for Communist activities and then, after emigrating to the 
Soviet Union, served two terms in the Gulag following his arrests in 1938 
and 1949. In Communist Poland, where Kon and his family repatriated 
in 1959 thanks to his Polish-born wife (Kon was born in Bukovina, which 
was part of Romania before World War IT), he faced yet another arrest, this 
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one in December 1960. The Polish secret police accused him of having ille- 
gal connections with the Israeli embassy and of writing subversive articles. 
Released in March 1962, he settled in Israel three years later.?$ 

It would be an exaggeration to state that the emigration of several cul- 
tural activists seriously weakened the Soviet Yiddish cultural milieu. In the 
I950s it was still numerically strong. In the Soviet Union, the main problem 
was not so much the number of still active Yiddish writers, journalists, and 
actors as the paucity or lack of infrastructure for Jewish creative activity. 
Meanwhile, the repatriation of the 1940s and 1950s brought to the West 
and Israel intellectuals who would act as experts on Soviet Jewish life and 
culture. Their articles and books, mainly in Yiddish but also in other lan- 
guages, were widely read and cited. For the Western audiences, this multi- 
lingual group of authors and scholars played a central role in painting the 
picture of Jewish life in the Soviet Union. 
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The “Fifth Point” 


The “evacuation” to Poland of roughly twenty thousand Jews from 1957 to 
1959 further widened the gap between the Jewish population in the west of 
Belorussia, where the number of Jewish residents had diminished particu- 
larly dramatically since 1941, and the eastern provinces of the republic.! A 
similar decline took place in the Jewish population in the areas of Lithuania 
and Ukraine that had belonged to Poland before September 1939. Other- 
wise, however, repatriation in the 1950s only slightly affected the size and 
composition of Soviet Jewry. The 1959 census revealed that the USSR had 
roughly 2,268,000 Jews or 1.09 percent of the entire Soviet population. It 
was less than previously expected. In February 1959 Khrushchev told Brit- 
ish prime minister Macmillan when the latter asked him about the Jews: 
“The results of the census would be out soon. Till then it would be difficult 
to say. Perhaps 3-3 %2 million, perhaps even as many as 5 million"? 

Soviet Jews did not form “a homogenous entity, sharing uniform percep- 
tions of self and of its non-Jewish environment." Although variations based 
on old Ashkenazic geographic differences between Litvaks (Lithuanian and 
Belorussian Jews), Ukrainian Jews, Polish Jews, and other Yiddish speakers 
had lost most of their meaning for the younger generation, contemporary 
differences between Jews living in such cities as Moscow, Leningrad, Vil- 
nius, Riga, Kishinev, or Odessa certainly played a role. Even wider and 
deeper could be the gap between city residents and those who lived in pro- 
vincial towns. There was also a divide between “old Soviet" Jews and those 
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who became Soviet in 1939 or 1940.? This divide was particularly palpable 
in the areas that had become Soviet in 1939 and 1940 and saw in-migration 
of population, including Jews, from other parts of the country. 

Along with the predominantly Ashkenazic Jews, that is, Yiddish speakers 
and their descendants, several other ethnoreligious subgroups comprised a 
minority among Soviet Jewry: Georgian Jews (over thirty-five thousand), 
Mountain, or Caucasian Jews (over twenty-five thousand), Bukharan, or 
Central Asian Jews (over twenty thousand), and smaller groups of several 
thousand Krymchaks, Karaites, and Kurdistan Jews.* More often than not 
there was little in common, apart from a Soviet education and experience, 
between them and the Ashkenazic Jews whom people in many parts of the 
country, especially in Russia, Ukraine, Belorussia, Moldavia, Lithuania, and 
Latvia, knew as neighbors, colleagues, fellow students, or even family mem- 
bers, with their (declining use of) Yiddish, familiar names, and strikingly 
visible place in various domains of Soviet life, such as medicine, pedagogy, 
journalism, culture, and science. Contacts between Jews from different sub- 
groups were rare, especially outside the areas of Central Asia and the Cau- 
casus where the majority of the non-Ashkenazic Jews had been living since 
ancient times and were, as a rule, better known to local people than the 
Ashkenazic Jews. 

Few Jews and non-Jews ever heard anything about the small groups 
of ethnic Russians, the Subbotniks, who were scattered over the country, 
including, as we already know, the Jewish Autonomous Region. Such sects 
appeared more than two centuries earlier, when religious quests led some 
Christians to embrace the Torah, switching their weekly day of prayer to 
Saturday (subbota in Russian) and adopting circumcision as well as other 
Jewish practices. While they usually identified themselves as non-Jewish 
believers, there were also some who considered themselves Jewish and even 
had this registered in their documents.? Presumably, people of the latter 
group were counted as Jewish during the 1959 census. 

Accuracy of census figures on ethnicity, Jewish or non-Jewish, is not per- 
fect, especially as respondents did not have to provide documents prov- 
ing the veracity of the information given to pollsters. Otherwise, identity 
papers played paramount roles in Soviet society. The most important man- 
datory document was the “internal passport,” whereas the “foreign pass- 


port,” needed for traveling abroad, was an abstraction for the overwhelming 
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majority of Soviet citizens who never crossed the borders of the country. 
The internal passport, on the other hand, was an indispensable element of 
their life. Introduced in 1932, such identity documents had to be obtained 
by every urban dweller aged sixteen and older. For many years internal 
passports were not issued to people living in villages, making it illegal for 
them to leave the countryside. Without a passport an urban dweller, too, was 
a nonperson, unable to get a job, to register a civil marriage (the only one 
valid in the Soviet Union), to mail a parcel, and otherwise legally function 
in the Soviet environment. Passports contained various details about their 
holders, including their “nationality,” meaning—in Soviet terms—ethnicity. 

Starting in 1938, Soviet citizens were restricted in their choice of ethnic- 
ity. Henceforth they would be assigned the ethnic identity of their parents. 
Applied to Jews, this universal rule meant that if both parents were Jewish, 
their offspring would automatically be categorized as Jewish. Children born 
to parents of different ethnicities had, at the age of sixteen, a binary choice 
between the mother’s and father’s backgrounds. As a result, thoroughly 
acculturated people born to two Jewish parents lacked a legal path to full 
bureaucratic assimilation in the form of legal classification as, for instance, 
Russians, Georgians, or Lithuanians. Importantly, people could not iden- 
tify themselves as generically “Soviet”; everyone had to have an ethnic label 
that in some way connoted their status in society. 

For the increasing number of Jews with no religious, linguistic, organiza- 
tional, or territorial attachment to Jewishness, the designation “Jewish” in 
their passport, along with their family ties, became the principal anchor of 
their ethnic identity. It was a new kind of Jewish awareness: a more subjec- 
tive psychological conception of distinctiveness, with a minimal emphasis 
on overt religious and cultural criteria.© There was a clear divide between 
those who carried active culture and identity and those who carried passive 
culture and identity. Jews of the former category were involved in the cre- 
ation and consumption of various cultural artifacts (books, food, the cel- 
ebration of holidays, etc.), whereas “passive” Jews’ worldview and cultural 
perspective were “not necessarily consciously ethnic."? 

For many Soviet Jews their identity was, indeed, to borrow the words of 
the American historian Arcadius Kahan, “left only as a mythical, almost 
mystical quality incomprehensive to their environment and one that could 


become incomprehensible to themselves."? In 1965 the future Nobel Peace 
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Prize winner Elie Wiesel visited the Soviet Union with a fact-finding mis- 
sion, organized by diplomats in the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and 
wrote a travelogue whose politically expedient title, The Jews of Silence, 
became a widely used byword for Soviet Jews, whose voice could not be 
heard because of lack of organizations and press outlets, let alone the 
absence of freedom of speech. One of these Jews, an elderly man, tried 
to find an answer to the narrator’s question “In what way are you a Jew?” 
He answered: “Apparently you live in a country where Jews can afford the 
luxury of asking questions. Things are different here. It’s enough for a Jew 
to call himself a Jew. . . . If my son were to ask me one day what a Jew is, I 
would tell him that a Jew is one who knows when to ask questions and when 
to give answers . . . and when to do neither."? 

The writer Vladimir Voinovich maintained that even the word evrez, Jew, 
had in Soviet usage the peculiar status of a term with “a kind of academic 
meaning, like the Latin word penis"? Non-Jews would often moder- 
ate the perceived offensive nature of evrei (Jew) and evreika (Jewess) by 
using the diminutive forms, evreichik and evreiechka, making it inadver- 
tently more derogatory. The novelist Aleksandr Melikhov opined that the 
notion of “Soviet Jewish” meant a social role—most notably as a segment of 
intelligentsia—rather than a nationality." 

Indeed, Jewishness increasingly meant belonging to a peculiar Soviet 
subcommunity. In purely Jewish circles people tended to intimate that 
such and such person was nash chelovek (“one of us”) rather than to say 
that she or he was Jewish. Many Jews preferred another euphemism— 
frantsuz, or Frenchman, probably coined with reference to the guttural 
(“French-like”) pronunciation of the letter r, considered to be a peculiar- 
ity of specifically Jewish pronunciation. The word malanets, also a euphe- 
mism, had a limited territorial usage, mainly in Odessa and Moldavia, and 
may come from the Yiddish malen, “to circumcise,” thus meaning “the 


circumcised ones.” 1? 


... he asked: 
“What is it, malanets?” 
SEA Jew.” 
“But why malanets?" 


“Well, it's not nice to tell a person [that he is a] Jew"? 
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The internal passport could contain bureaucratically incorrect infor- 
mation, for instance, categorizing its Jewish holder as Russian, Ukrainian, 
Georgian, and so on. Such records appeared as a result of paying a bribe, 
of a bureaucratic mistake, of forging identity during the war, or of choosing 
a different ethnic marker before 1938, when people could pick and choose 
any background. Mary Leder, an American Jewish teenager whom destiny 
had delivered to the Soviet Union in the early 1930s, recalled that she even 
managed to get the categorization “American” in her first Soviet internal 
passport.'^ From the late 1940s onward, Communists accused of hiding 
their nationality by claiming a supposedly false ethnicity on official docu- 
ments or by changing their names to conceal their background could be 
punished with expulsion from the Party.'> 

A special case was the gross statistical underestimation of the number of 
Mountain Jews, who were encouraged by some of their leaders and Soviet 
officialdom to stop thinking of themselves as Jews and instead to identify 
themselves as Tats, a linguistically and territorially related group. There 
have been two points of view on this subject: some scholars and laypeople 
view the Mountain Jews as a separate Jewish ethnic group who historically 
shared the language and some cultural (but not religious) traditions with 
the Tats, whereas others view them as the Judaized part of the Tat nation.'® 
In Azerbaijan, in 1959, in addition to 10,300 people who declared them- 
selves as Mountain Jews, there were also 5,900 Tats, the majority of whom 
were, in fact, also Mountain Jews. Moreover, some of the Mountain Jews 
were “hidden” in the statistics of those who described their ethnicity as 
simply “Jewish.” *7 

For all that, the vast majority of Soviet Jews had been taken into account 
during the 1959 census. As a rule, Jewish respondents claimed their ethnic- 
ity exactly as it figured in their internal passports, in the entry that became 
popularly known as “the fifth point,” widely used as a metonym for “Jew- 
ish.” In fact, the folklore around “the fifth point” (“handicapped by the fifth 
point,” etc.) stems from the ordinal number of the entry not in passports, 
but in standard forms used by personnel departments. For Jews, the role of 
this “point” had become rather different since the late 1940s, though these 
changes did not appear out of nowhere. 

Gennady Kostyrchenko, whose archival research has shed light on 
many aspects of Soviet Jewish history, traces the origin of the policy of 
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discriminating against Jews to the Personnel Department, established at the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party in 1939.'* The department, 
staffed with young, predominantly Russian and other Slavic functionaries, 
worked to correct the “abnormal composition of the leading cadres,” as 
Nikita Khrushchev would boast in the 1950s before the Communist leader- 
ship of Poland (see chapter 4, p. 102). In fact, the regime was not “blind” 
at all also earlier, notably in 1937-38 while conducting mass purges, which 
targeted in particular specific ethnic groups, notably the Poles.'? Nineteen 
thirty-nine also can be pointed to as the year when the Soviet regime in 
many ways lost its ethnic blindness.?? 

The second half of 1942 and especially 1943 saw numerous dismissals 
of Jews from leading positions in the domains of culture and propaganda.?! 
In the sarcastic words of the film director Mikhail Romm, “Until the year 
1943, as we know, we had no antisemitism. . . . Somehow, we managed 
without."?? Vasily Grossman described the change of status through the 
thoughts and feelings of Viktor Shtrum, the protagonist of his novel Life 
and Fate: 


Never, before the war, had Viktor thought about the fact that he was a Jew, 
that his mother was a Jew. Never had his mother spoken to him about it— 
neither during his childhood, nor during his years as a student. Never while he 
was at Moscow University had one student, professor or seminar-leader even 
mentioned it. 

Never before the war, either at the Institute or at the Academy of Sciences 
had he ever heard conversations about it. . . . Point Five. This had been so 
simple and insignificant before the war; now, however, it was acquiring a 


particular resonance.?? 


The “fifth point” began to play a powerful or even decisive role in 
many aspects of life, including choosing and gaining access to professions, 
some of which—most notably the Party apparatus, security, and foreign 
relations—had become entirely or almost entirely out of reach to Jews 
since at least 1951.?^ Jews were as a rule underrepresented or not repre- 
sented in local soviets (councils) and, with the exception of Lithuania, in 
the Supreme Soviets (parliaments) of Soviet republics.? Given the purely 
decorative nature of Soviet elections, in which people could vote only for 
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one carefully vetted candidate, the composition of the soviets was deter- 
mined by the authorities rather than by the choice of the voters or the desire 
of people to act as elected deputies. 

In addition to discrimination in specific fields, informally (in most cases 
orally, via telephone and closed-door conversations) ordered from the cen- 
ter, the prejudices and overcautiousness of those charged with the selection 
of appointees, employees, and students often played the dominant role. The 
restrictions did not necessarily affect existing cadres. Thus, in the Vinnytsia 
Medical University in 1958, Jewish scholars, doctors of medical sciences, 
and professors headed the departments of biochemistry, chemistry, path- 
ological physiology, general hygiene, faculty therapy, nerve diseases, skin 
and venereal diseases, obstetrics and gynecology, psychiatry, and surgery. 
In two hospitals—nos. 2 and 3—of the city of Vinnytsia, a regional cen- 
ter in Ukraine, among 129 doctors there were 68 Jews, 42 Ukrainians, and 
16 Russians.?* 

Younger people, however, faced obstacles usually unfamiliar to their par- 
ents. In this climate, Jews could be placed into three groups: first, those who 
took the glass ceiling as a given and, being unambitious, did not particularly 
suffer from psychological effects associated with it; second, those who were 
proud of overcoming the obstacles and gaining what they perceived as an 
honorable position in society; third, those who can be called “disabled by 
the fifth point”—people who blamed, rightly or wrongly, their (and their 
relatives’ and friends’) underachievement on the nationality recorded in 
their passports. In different phases of their lives people could move from 
one group to another. 

Meanwhile, the restrictions coupled with change in the prestige rank- 
ings of occupations brought changes into the professional structure of 
the Jewish population. An increasing number of Jews worked in construc- 
tion and education, while the retail sector was losing its attraction to the 
younger generation, though in some regions they continued to make up 
the majority of retail workers.?? Jews became overrepresented in software 
engineering, which had emerged as a new niche in the professional land- 
scape. According to a joke, software engineering became “ne spetsial’nost’, 


233 


a natsionaľnost”—“a nationality rather than a profession." Very often 
these were students of specialized schools or classes, established in the late 


1950s and 1960s, who could not get a place at top university departments, 
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notorious for their anti-Jewish sentiment. In the meantime, several second- 
tier universities opened applied mathematics departments that trained 
excellent specialists in the field.** 

Various fields of engineering appealed to Jews even before the emergence 
of obstacles on their way to getting higher education. Thus, in the sum- 
mer of 1953, in Dnipropetrovsk (Dnipro after 2016), Ukraine, the number 
of Jews was high among graduates from local institutes (technical univer- 
sities): 31 of 330 at the Mining Institute, 22 of 100 at the Engineering- 
Construction Institute, 22 of 137 at the Chemistry-Technological Institute, 
and 94 of 387 at the Metallurgical Institute.?? 

Half-Jews whose passports indicated a non-Jewish nationality, most com- 
monly “Russian,” encountered fewer educational and career restrictions if 
any at all. Paradoxically, on the one hand, the authorities made it illegal 
to change one’s nationality, including “Jewish” (connections and money 
could, however, sometimes smooth things along), but on the other hand an 
identity change from “Jewish” to, say, “Russian” was quite desirable since it 
contributed to the statistical decline of the Jewish population. 

The situation was different in the bohemian world. In March 1953 the 
leading figures in the Soviet Writers Union wrote to Khrushchev to inform 
him inter alia that of the 1,102 writers who were listed as members of the 
Moscow chapter of the union, 329, or almost 30 percent, were Jewish.*° 
Darcy Patrick Reilly, who served as the British ambassador to the Soviet 
Union from 1957 to 1960, noted that in the Soviet film world, which was 
a sphere where foreigners, even diplomats, at times could have rewarding 
and stimulating contacts, the proportion of Jews in the upper reaches of the 
profession was noticeably high.?! 

Such composers as Arkady (Abraham) Ostrovsky, Eduard Kolmanovsky, 
Ian Frenkel, Oskar Feltsman, and Mark Fradkin were central figures in 
Soviet pop culture. In the early 1950s, 239 Jews formed the second-largest 
group in the Composers Union, after the 435 Russians. The prominence 
of Jews was especially apparent in some chapters of the Composers Union. 
Thus, in Moscow there were 174 Russians and 116 Jews, in the Kazakh 
chapter there were six Kazakhs and six Jews, and in Moldavia eight Jews, 
five Moldavians, and three Russians.?? In 1962 the Composers Union con- 
vened a congress, the breakdown of whose delegates by nationality showed 
that, after Russians (165), Jews formed the largest group (91). 
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The Soviet theater world was populated by many celebrities of Jewish 
descent. Maya Plisetskaya was known in the ballet world as the exemplary 
Soviet prima ballerina. After her tours with the Bolshoi Ballet to the United 
States in 1959 and 1962, she became a cultural emblem of the Soviet Union. 
Arkady Raikin, director of the Leningrad Theater of Variety and Miniature, 
led the school of Soviet comedians for half a century. Elina Bystritskaya 
was known as one of the most beautiful women of the Soviet cinema. If 
necessary their Jewishness could be instrumentalized by the state, as would 
happen in March 1970 when Plisetskaya, Raikin, Bystritskaya, and many 
other “titled” Jews participated in a widely publicized press conference that 
launched an all-out anti-Israeli and anti-Zionist campaign.*4 

However, in “regular” occupations the administration usually tried to 
avoid accusations of causing what was called “contamination” (zasoren- 
nost) of the personnel. In that climate, only a small fraction of children 
born in mixed families chose to be identified in their documents as Jewish 
and carry a recognizably Jewish surname. Soviet researchers offered as a 
description of this phenomenon such euphemisms as the different “ethnic 
attractiveness” of various national groups, or “ethnic prevalence.”’ The 
available statistics show that, on the average nationwide, I9 percent of all 
children born to Jewish mothers in 1958 had a non-Jewish father. The per- 
centage of such cases was much lower in such republics as Moldavia (7), 
Georgia (9), and Uzbekistan (10), but in Russia it reached 27 percent. Tak- 
ing into account that approximately twice as many Jewish men were mar- 
ried to non-Jewish women as were Jewish women to non-Jewish men, in the 
Russian republic about half of all newborn children with at least one Jewish 
parent had a non-Jewish other parent.*° 

In many places the proportion of mixed marriages was even higher. 
Thus, in the Volga city of Ulyanovsk, with a Jewish population of less than 
two thousand, 156 Jews entered into a marriage with a non-Jewish partner 
from 1950 to 1961, whereas only 96 Jews formed monoethnic families dur- 
ing the same period.*’ In Estonia, in 1965, 63 percent of Jewish men and 54 
percent of Jewish women married non-Jews. In the meantime, among the 
Georgian, Bukharan, and Mountain Jews intermarriages with non-Jews or 
Jews from other subgroups remained rare.** Despite their prevalence, espe- 
cially in the Slavic republics, many Jews tended to look askance at mixed 


marriages. The experience of recruiting Jewish KGB informers for work 
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among Jews had shown that an informer with a non-Jewish wife did not 
enjoy the same level of confidence within the targeted milieu as an informer 
with a Jewish wife.?? Jews preferred to discuss many specific issues privately, 
among people close to them. An authoritative 1958 book on the anthropol- 
ogy of Soviet peoples noted—four decades after the 1917 revolution—an 
“ongoing process of gradually eradicating the isolation and insularity that 
was characteristic of Jewish life before the revolution."^? Indeed, it was an 
ongoing, never completely finished process. 

In the early 1960s a commission tasked with drafting a new constitu- 
tion discussed the issue of removing the entry on “nationality” from Soviet 
documents. Khrushchev welcomed it as a meaningful step toward Com- 
munism. However, the entire project was shelved following Khrushchev's 
involuntary removal from office. The idea of dropping the “nationality” 
category from personnel documents was raised again later but met resis- 
tance at both the union and republican levels.*! 

No other ethnic group in the Soviet Union was as linguistically assimi- 
lated as the Jews. By 1959 three out of four Soviet Jews claimed Rus- 
sian as their first language. This did not mean, though, that the remaining 
one-quarter did not know Russian; as a rule, they too learned the lan- 
guage. Significantly, Russian was no longer seen as a language imposed 
by another nation. The history of losing Yiddish and acquiring Russian 
was water under the bridge for those who had Russian-speaking parents 
or even grandparents. At the same time, the loss of Yiddish had much 
more serious consequences in the Soviet Union than in other countries, 
because the vast majority of Soviet Jews were additionally deprived of 
other demarcations of national life, which could have facilitated the devel- 
opment of a hybrid Jewish-Soviet identity as an alternative to unattainable 
full assimilation. 

Sovietization usually meant appropriation of the mainstream Soviet 
Russian culture. Emmanuil Kazakevich toyed with the idea of writing an 
autobiographical story and “to call it Rabinovich'—the surname from a 
Jewish anecdote [a stereotypical Rabinovich usually figured in Russian 
anecdotes about Jews]—and to tell the story on behalf of this tragic rather 
than somehow anecdotal person, who deeply understands and loves Russia 
and Russians, though they do not always return his love."^? Characteristi- 
cally, Bukharan Jews usually could be distinguished from other speakers 
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of Persian or Tajik in Central Asia not by phonetic or morpho-syntactical 
criteria but by different linguistic behavior, which included an inclination to 
accept Russian loanwords.? Russianisms also made the Georgian language 
spoken by Georgian Jews recognizably *Jewish."^ Many Jews became 
devoted to the Russian language and culture. It is no coincidence, prob- 
ably, that the linguist Ditmar Rozental, born in Poland into a Jewish family, 
would become an authority in matters of contemporary Russian orthogra- 
phy and usage. Aleksander Melikhov observed sarcastically that the Rus- 
sians’ attitude toward the Russian language was less careful, because they 
were the main owners of the language and “do not need the grammar, 
which is written for some Jews (and by Jews)."^ 

Some Jews, especially of the older generation, spoke a recognizably “Jew- 
ish Russian,” with insertion of Yiddish words, though this variety of Rus- 
sian, often described as the “Odessa language,” never existed as a uniform 
ethnolect.^* Territorial, generational, and social peculiarities determined the 
nature of Jewishness (or, more often, its absence) in the vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and phonology of the speakers’ idiolects. For instance, a Moscow or 
Leningrad Jewish dweller would not normally use the word nivroku, the 
formulas for warding off the evil eye (an equivalent of the Yiddish keyn 
ayn hore), though it was very widespread in Ukraine.^' Several Yiddish 
words entered the language of non-Jewish Russian speakers. Thus, the Yid- 
dish word khokhme, with the meaning of “wisecrack,” settled in Russian as 
khokhma (wisecrack), khokhmit’ (to wisecrack), and khokhmach (prankster). 


The Occupations 


By the end of the 1950s, a third of Soviet Jews were residents of five cit- 
ies: Moscow (239,200) and Leningrad (contemporary Saint Petersburg, 
168,600) in Russia, Kyiv (153,500), Odessa (108,900), and Kharkiv 
(81,500) in Ukraine. These cities had housed a third of Soviet Jews since 
at least the mid-1930s. In the 1950s over 80 percent of Jews lived in the 
three Slavic republics: Russia, Ukraine, and Belorussia. The Russian repub- 
lic had the largest Jewish population, 39 percent of Soviet Jews, followed 
by Ukraine (37), Belorussia (7), and Moldavia (4). Tens of thousands of 


Jews continued to live in cities in eastern areas of the country, outside the 
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pre-1917 Pale of Jewish Settlement, which had turned into the theater of 
two world wars as well as the pogrom-ridden civil war in the early years 
after the revolution. While some Jews settled in the eastern areas before and 
during World War I or as a result of migrations in the postrevolutionary 
period, many thousands more came there in the wake of the Nazi attack in 
June 1941. 

When the war came to an end in 1945 or even earlier, after the libera- 
tion of the areas that had temporarily fallen under the enemy’s control, 
thousands of Jewish evacuees and demobilized Red Army soldiers did not 
return to the cities, towns, or villages of their prewar residence. Rather, 
they decided to stay in the cities untouched by the war’s devastation, where 
they found a new home and gainful employment—whether in the Volga 
Region, the Urals, Siberia, Central Asia, the Caucasus, or other parts of the 
vast country. Thus, the Jewish population in Frunze (Bishkek), the capital 
of Kirgizia (Kyrgyzstan), grew by a factor of six between 1939 and 1945, 
and it at least doubled in such cities as Tashkent, the capital of Uzbekistan, 
Kuibyshev (Samara), a city on the Volga, and Sverdlovsk (Yekaterinburg) 
in the Urals.^* 

Although Jews of Ashkenazic descent prevailed among the wartime Jew- 
ish migrants, hundreds of Mountain Jews also fled eastward. Some of them 
settled in Uzbekistan, where they were welcomed by local Bukharan Jews.*? 
Released inmates of labor camps often settled in or close to the places of 
their incarceration in remote areas of the country. Zalman Shifrin, whose 
son Efim would become a well-known Russian stand-up comedian and 
singer, moved from Kolyma, in the northernmost part of Russia's Far 
East, only in 1966, ten years after his rehabilitation. Thousands of Jews 
also migrated from the “old” Soviet territories to the areas annexed by the 
USSR as a result of World War II. 

Migration continued in the 1950s and 1960s, despite the heavy restric- 
tions imposed by the state on its citizens, Jewish and non-Jewish alike. 
The system of mandatory registration of residence (propiska) acted as an 
important and stifling instrument of control. While citizens could travel 
without restrictions all over the country (apart from entering secret sites or 
areas close to the borders with foreign countries) to visit their relatives and 
friends, spend some time at resorts or other places, it was strictly prohibited 


to settle and get a job without obtaining permission from local authorities 
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in the form of a stamp in the internal passport. A person required a sound 
reason to get permission to move from place A to place B, such as marrying 
a local resident, studying at a local educational institution, or being needed 
professionally. The lack of a real estate market, especially in urban cen- 
ters where the majority lived in state-owned apartments, made migration 
even harder. It was particularly desirable—and difficult—to get a propiska 
in such cities as Moscow and Leningrad. Small towns on the outskirts of 
these cities were easier targets. Beginning in 1958, the insignificant but still 
existing Jewish rural population, and rural dwellers in general, were gradu- 
ally allowed to get passports, which some of them used for relocating to an 
urban setting.*° 

Meanwhile, thousands of young people got permission to stay temporar- 
ily at university centers and many Jews used this means to gain access to 
education unavailable in the locales of their residence. Moscow and Lenin- 
grad institutions of higher education had intense appeal to aspiring schol- 
ars, actors, artists, and young people generally, who sought to study and 
perhaps settle in the main cultural and academic centers, which had better 
job opportunities and where the quality of life was generally more satisfac- 
tory than elsewhere. In some cases marriages of convenience were prac- 
ticed for these purposes. 

There was also a special motive for studying in other cities of the Russian 
republic: while in Ukraine, Belorussia, or Moldavia “positive discrimina- 
tion” or simply anti-Semitism restricted Jews’ access to education, most 
notably but not exclusively to medical schools, many places in Russia 
proper did not exhibit strong bias. In 1967, for instance, Novosibirsk Uni- 
versity in Siberia admitted seventy-one Jewish students, who constituted 
after Russians (597) the second most numerous ethnic group.?! This does 
not mean that people in Siberia were devoid of anti-Jewish prejudice. Local 
Jews faced such prejudice in their childhood and youth, but among adult 
residents open insults and conflicts of an anti-Semitic nature were relatively 
rare, which pleasantly contrasted with the situation in the areas tradition- 
ally populated by Jews.?? Deservedly or not, Kyiv had a particularly strong 
reputation as an anti-Semitic city. As the real story (or the anecdote) goes, 
the preeminent Soviet puppeteer Sergei Obraztsov, who was Russian, said 
in 1961, addressing Kyiv functionaries: “I don’t like to come to your anti- 


Semitic city"? 
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This helps explain the phenomenon of Jewish youth drain detected by 
the demographer Mark Tolts: between the 1959 and 1970 censuses, the 
presence of the 1944-53 birth cohort rose by 12 percent in Russia and fell 
by 10-11 percent in Ukraine and Belorussia.^* Young people also migrated 
after graduating from institutions of higher or vocational education. Educa- 
tion was free and the state even provided modest scholarships, but upon 
graduation young specialists usually faced obligatory placement (raspredele- 
nie) for three years, which could be in any corner of the country. As a result, 
a seventeen-year-old Jewish graduate from a secondary (high) school in the 
Moldavian town of Belts could spend five years studying in Tomsk, in West 
Siberia, and then get placed in Kuibyshev, settle there, and leave the city 
only in the 1990s, emigrating to Israel or America. The negative experience 
of searching for a nonprejudicial portal into the system of higher education 
and, later, employment usually left a memorable impact on young people, 
reinforcing their Jewish self-awareness. 

As early as 1935 Jacob Lestschinsky, a leading Jewish social scientist who 
at that time lived in Warsaw, noted that, judging by their employment pro- 
file, Soviet Jews were beginning to look like a nation of white-collar workers 
and doctors." Indeed, returns of the 1959 census show a large number 
of highly educated Jews, including about eighty thousand engineers, sixty 
thousand doctors, and over fifty-two thousand teachers. However, there 
were also over fifty thousand sales assistants, hairdressers, and beauti- 
cians, as well as tens of thousands of high-skilled factory workers, includ- 
ing ninety thousand metalworkers, machine-builders, and metallurgists. 
During the war workers (and engineers) of these professions had a higher 
chance to survive than, for example, textile workers. The former would be 
more often evacuated together with factories and exempted from military 
service because their vocational skills were essential to the defense industry. 
After the war many demobilized men, Jewish and non-Jewish alike, also 
became highly qualified workers, who often outearned ordinary employees 
with higher education. This was essential for the family’s main breadwin- 
ner, whose wife could be a less well-paid teacher or physician. By the end 
of the 1950s, women made up three-quarters of Jewish medical doctors and 
teachers and close to half of Jewish lawyers.?$ 

Still, the stereotypical Jewish man was a bespectacled holder of a 
university-level degree, at least. Whereas the average percentage of adults 
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holding university or other higher-education degrees was 3.1 among Rus- 
sians, 2.1 among Ukrainians, 1.6 among Belorussians, and 0.5 among 
Moldovanians, the same index for Ashkenazic Jews was 21.8. Judging by 
the returns of later censuses, the share of highly educated Mountain and 
Bukharan Jews was lower. As for Georgian Jews, they lagged non-Jewish 
Georgians in obtaining higher education, especially as the Georgians 
ranked second after the Jews—7.1 percent of their adults had higher edu- 
cation in 1959. Among Mountain Jews, professions such as pharmacy, 
medicine, and engineering were quite common, much more so than among 
Georgian Jews. However, such professionals formed a thin layer in compar- 
ison with the comparable stratum among Ashkenazic Jews.*’ Jews living in 
the Russian republic tended more often to be holders of higher-education 
degrees: 29.9 percent compared with 16.2 in Ukraine, 12.8 in Belorussia, 
and 9.9 in Moldavia.^? 

In 1957 there were 260,900 professionally active Jewish graduates of insti- 
tutions of higher education, almost Io percent of the total number. In 1966 
the number of Jewish graduates rose to 327,800 but now constituted barely 
6 percent of the total, reflecting a sharp increase in the number of non- 
Jewish graduates. The number of Jewish scientific-research workers gives 
a similar picture. In 1950 they represented the second-largest group, after 
Russians, with the ratio between them roughly 1:4. Despite the tendency 
that emerged in the late 1940s to limit the number of Jewish researchers, 
the Soviet leaders’ pragmatic approach prevented their dispensing with the 
valuable contribution Jewish scientists could make to the development of 
the technological and hence military potential of the country. As a result, 
the number of Jewish researchers continued to rise but at a slower pace 
than the total increase of people in this category.?? 

Higher education meant belonging to the so-called intelligentsia, de- 
scribed in the 1936 Soviet constitution as a social “stratum” rather than 
a social class. Stalin's rationalization for a Soviet intelligentsia states that 
“since no ruling class has ever existed without its own intelligentsia, new 
phases in the rule of the working class in the Soviet Union required the 
creation of its very own productive-technical intelligentsia.” Theoretically, 
the intelligentsia, serving the ruling proletariat and recruited from both 
worker and peasant classes, formed a temporary segment in the country 


aimed ultimately at building a Communist society in which the division of 
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labor into intellectual and nonintellectual, into skilled and unskilled, was 
supposed to disappear. 

Not only higher education but also a white-collar profession (e.g., a 
teacher or an engineer with a special secondary education) could define 
one’s belonging to the intelligentsia, rather than to the constitution- 
ally recognized two classes in Soviet society: workers and peasants. Even 
a person without any corresponding schooling could be an “intelligent.” 
For instance, it was rather common for Jews of the older generation to 
work as accountants even though many of them never underwent proper 
professional training. 

Three major generational groups formed the intelligentsia stratum: the 
generation that had already reached intellectual maturity before the Bolshe- 
vik seizure of power, or at least before the imposition in the 1930s of totali- 
tarian control over Soviet intellectual life; the middle generation, including 
those who had spent almost all their adult life in the years of Stalin’s dicta- 
torship; and finally the group of young men and women who, while largely 
educated under Stalin, had begun to make their presence felt on the Soviet 
intellectual scene only under the more clement conditions of post-Stalinist 
liberalization.*' There were also Jewish specialists educated before World 
War II in Poland, Romania, the Baltic states, or even in Western Europe. In 
all, the Soviet-educated middle and young groups numerically prevailed, 
especially as the presence of pre-1917 intelligentsia had declined both natu- 
rally due to their age and from taking the brunt of Stalinist repressions. 

Within the Soviet Jewish intelligentsia there was a separate elite group 
that occupied high-ranking positions in cultural, academic, and economic 
life. Such people—including well-established scholars, writers, journalists, 
actors, composers, heads of enterprises, and influential officeholders— 
could arrange for their children and protégés access to education and 
employment that was normally closed to other Jews. Money also talked in 
some cases. 

Belonging to the intelligentsia was particularly important to Soviet Jews, 
many of whom found in it a form of self-identification more meaningful 
and attractive than a clearly defined Jewish identity.?? A journalist recalled: 


“I grew up in the time of Khrushchev's thaw. . . . Back then we—I and my 


friends—judged other people by their intellect. A wise man is wise, regardless 
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of the respective nationality. Idiots remain idiots. That was the central principle 
of my existence and of my relationships with others.” In this ideal world . . . it 
was insignificant that his passport identified him as “Jewish,” insofar as ethnic 
differences played no decisive role in social inclusion or exclusion, unlike com- 


mon intellectual interests, level of education, and personal sympathy.°? 


An artist, also of Jewish background, affirmed that “the 1960s was the 
time of artists and writers," and for him, “nation, ethnicity, or the Jewish 
question instilled by the authorities were not his concerns; instead his focus 
was culture and art."9^'l'he cult of culture, rooted in pre- 1917 and Soviet- 
time social and ideological processes, was especially strong among Jews, 
who formed a significant portion of the new Soviet intelligentsia. Those 
who came out of the shtetls wanted to rapidly acquire all the prerequisites 
to become successful in the new society. It was common among Jews to 
admire the best representatives of the Russian intelligentsia, and to want 
to model themselves on them and be included in their circles.* They were 
committed to educating their children at the best schools available, includ- 
ing specialized schools with an emphasis on foreign languages or physics 
and mathematics. 

For the majority of highly educated and well-integrated Jewish city 
dwellers, the shtetl was something passé, partly cute, but also embarrass- 
ing. Jewish urbanites were doing their utmost to distance themselves from 
mestechkovost? (in Russian) or Rleyn-shtetldikayt (in Yiddish), meaning a 
shtetl-like, parochial manner of thinking and behaving. The shtetl, typically 
a market town, belonged to the world that even before the Holocaust lay 
in ruins; it had no place in a country of workers and peasants. By the late 
1920s the shtetl (mestechko in Russian), the quintessential habitat of East 
European Jews, had almost disappeared from the official territorial struc- 
ture of the Soviet state, getting a status of a town, a village, or an *urban- 
type settlement" (poselok gorodskogo tipa). True, remnants of traditional 
Jewish life were still very much present behind the new facade. 

The Holocaust left very little of the former shtetl, though tens of thou- 
sands of Jews—who either survived the wartime occupation, especially 
in the areas under Romanian control, or returned from evacuation— 
continued to live scattered over the former Pale of Jewish Settlement, often 


engaged in artisanal occupations or as part of the local professional class of 
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doctors, dentists, teachers, and others. The situation began to change in the 
1960s when many Jews, especially the youth, moved from the former shtetls 
to regional capitals or other cities.®° 

In the 1960s the Yiddish writer Shmuel Gordon, a master of travel sto- 
ries first published in Sovetish Heymland, emerged as the pioneer of neo- 
shtetl literature. He formulated his credo of an enthusiast for contemporary 
topics, asserting inter alia that contemporary Jews preserved their national 
distinctiveness despite losing their language— Yiddish. Gordon contended 
that Yiddish writers of his generation had the obligation to portray contem- 
porary life, because they, in contrast to Soviet writers in other languages, 
had no younger colleagues to fulfill this important mission. 

For his part, Gordon revealed a contemporary setting with plenty of Jew- 
ish color in the Podolian part of Ukraine, where hundreds of Jewish fami- 
lies returned to the former shtetls and continued to live, preserving, more 
or less, the prewar mode of life. In one of his travel stories, Gordon finds 
himself in Medzibezh (or Medzhibozh) among thirty or so Jewish families, 
people mostly old and ancient. They live out the remainder of their days 
near the fresh common graves of World War II and the eighteenth-century 
graves of Hershele Ostropoler, the Jewish jester, and the Ba'al Shem Tov, 
the founder of Hasidism. The Ba'al Shem Tov's grave appears in Gordon's 
narrative as a shrine that attracts Jews from all over the country. The pil- 
grims leave their kvitlekh, personal appeals, at the gravestone. Gordon had 
no qualms about reading a few of them, and was happy to find out (or to 
invent) that one and all begged the Ba'al Shem Tov to secure peace on 
earth, thus revealing their exemplary political consciousness. 

Medzibezh was a former shtetl skirted by the railway. Such out-of-the- 
way places tended to be regarded as villages rather than towns. The situ- 
ation was, however, different in Derazhne (or Derazhnia), a neighboring 
former shtetl immortalized in Sholem Aleichem’s story “The German.” 
According to Sholem Aleichem, Derazhne once was a “small shtetl in the 
Podolian Province, a really small shtetl,” but by 1902, when the story “The 
German” was written, it had already become “almost a town, with a railway, 
with a station.” In the 1960s, when Gordon visited Derazhne, it still boasted 
a railway station, which stimulated its industrial development. While Medzi- 
bezh was “a half-shtetl-half-village," Derazhne was “a half-shtetl-half- 
town.” True, the Jewish population of Derazhne was also small—thirty-odd 
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households. Nonetheless, the Derazhne Jews’ cultural level proved to be 
higher than that in Medzibezh: some of them read Gordon’s works, and the 
Moscow writer was overwhelmed when a couple of enthusiasts organized 
an impromptu literary party on the occasion of his visit. (By 1980, when the 
Yiddish poet Chaim Beider visited Derazhne, its whole Jewish population 
could easily sit around the dinner table of one of the holdovers.)*° 
Historically, there were no shtetls outside the former Pale of Jewish Set- 
tlement. However, there were places populated predominantly by Jews, 
such as Krasnaia Sloboda, or Red Town, in the northern Azerbaijan city of 
Quba. In the 1950s and 1960s, about four thousand Mountain Jews contin- 
ued to live in Krasnaia Sloboda as a community, fully committed to their 
traditions. Many of them specialized in transporting and selling agricultural 
products in Russia. This was a risky business that crossed the red lines of 
legality, so on numerous occasions dwellers of Krasnaia Sloboda would find 
themselves behind bars and some of them were killed in gang feuds.** In 
Georgia, Kulashi was a predominantly Jewish settlement, known as “Little 
Jerusalem." Its residents, Georgian Jews, were also heavily involved in the 


so-called second or shadow economy. 


Entrepreneurship at the Margins of Society 


Gordon's shtetl stories were highly praised by his colleagues. T'he writer 
revealed a soft spot for hardworking simple souls who spoke the idiomatic 
language of Sholem Aleichem's characters but had the outlook of commit- 
ted builders of Communism. The authorities certainly did not categorize 
them as “social parasites,” outcasts of society. In his writings, Lenin sev- 
eral times stressed that the precept “Who does not work shall not eat” 
should become one of the fundamentals of the Soviet moral order. In 1936 
this maxim (originally Paul the Apostle’s words in the New Testament) 
appeared in the Soviet Constitution of that year. By the end of the 1930s, 
workers who were absent from work without excuse or who quit their jobs 
without authorization were made criminally liable and could be subjected 
to imprisonment. These measures were repealed only in 1956. 

Very soon, however, from 1957 to 1961, decrees issued in Soviet repub- 


lics provided a legal instrument designed to send loafers to “specially 
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designated places” for a term of several years. In the country that claimed 
full employment of its able-bodied population, two major forms of parasit- 
ism were cited: people who had jobs only “for the sake of appearances” 
since they actually lived off nonlabor income; and people who carried out 
“no useful work."* In 1961 the maxim “Who does not work shall not eat” 
appeared in one of the twelve rules of the “Moral Code of the Builder of 
Communism.” The new Party charter, also enacted in 1961, stipulated that 
all Party organizations should “see to it that each Communist observes in 
his own life and cultivates among workers the moral principles set forth” 
in the “Moral Code"? The twelve rules applied to all Soviet citizens rather 
than to Communists only. 

In 1964 the poet Joseph Brodsky, a future Nobel Prize laureate, was 


arrested in Leningrad and put on trial for “social parasitism.” 


JUDGE: What is your occupation? 

BRODSKY: I write poetry. I translate. I suppose. 

JUDGE: None of this “I suppose.” Stand straight! Don't lean against the wall! 
Look at the court! Answer the court properly! .. . Do you have a steady job? 

BRODSKY: I thought that this is a steady job. 

JUDGE: Give a clear answer! 

BRODSKY: I write poetry. I thought that it would be published. I suppose. 

JUDGE: We're not interested in what you “suppose.” Answer why you didn't 
work. 

BRODSKY: I did work. I wrote poetry. 


JUDGE: That doesn’t interest us. 


The Brodsky case had no direct Jewish context, apart from the fact that 
both Brodsky and Iakov Lerner, an enthusiastic denouncer and the prime 
initiator of the prosecution, were Jewish. Brodsky was sentenced to five 
years of forced labor, a term he did not serve in full: as a reaction to a cam- 
paign in the USSR and abroad, the sentence was commuted and the poet 
was released in the fall of 1965.7! The state continued to treat him as a pest, 
but he would not be legally prosecuted in the coming years until his expul- 
sion from the country in 1972. 

Brodsky became a random casualty of the antiparasite legislation de- 


signed in particular to target people who “lived off nonlabor income.” The 
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number of those who operated in the shadow economy increased in the 
1950s, and even more so in the 1960s, when, concurrently, the attitude 
toward material wealth had changed. Many, albeit a minority, belonged to 
the growing segment of “sated people” who consumed luxury food, wore 
expensive foreign-made clothing, and came into the possession of a car, an 
individual apartment and house (including a dacha, or summer cottage), 
and jewelry. For a broadening circle of people, it became habitual to spend 
vacations at a Black Sea or Baltic Sea beach.” 

The high-earners belonged to various cohorts of society and by far not 
all of them earned their income from underground economic activities. 
Some were “part-timers,” including, for instance, physicians who dabbled 
in unofficial private practice, or teachers and university lecturers giving 
private tutorials. Still, really big money would be earned by entrepreneurs 
operating in the parallel economy, which filled in the niches of socio- 
economic relations left unattended by the state. Such activity was risky, but 
there were people ready to take chances, especially since they were not nec- 
essarily threatened by a long-term jail sentence, let alone the death penalty. 
For example, according to criminal legislation, a currency speculator could 
receive a maximum of three years! imprisonment. The spirit of risk-taking 
was rather common in some circles. For instance, it was a valued macho 
attribute in Georgia among Jews and non-Jews alike." Clearly, the entre- 
preneurial spirit never died among some other Soviet Jews, particularly, but 
not exclusively, among those who had relatively recently become Soviet. 

A 1953 CIA "Information Report" stated inter alia that in Lithuania 
“British pounds, American dollars, and gold (Tsarist) rubles can be bought 
from Jewish black market operators."7^ Who needed Western hard currency 
in a country with hardly any contacts between Soviet citizens and foreign- 
ers? Evidently some people did, particularly in Lithuania, where the seaport 
of Klaipéda became a channel for smuggling various kinds of goods.” No 
doubt, dollars, pounds, and gold appealed to people dealing in the shadow 
economy and seeking to store private wealth, knowing that the domestic 
currency and official savings deposits were undependable due to periodic 
currency devaluations and to strong suspicion that the police kept an eye on 
bank accounts. À few years later, foreign currency and gold found demand 
among Jewish and non-Jewish repatriates to Poland or among those who 
tried to emigrate directly to Israel. In some Jewish families, gold coins and 
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jewelry survived the ravages of the first half of the twentieth century and 
were kept as family heirlooms.75 

In 1961 several decrees introduced harsher penalties, including capital 
punishment, for such crimes as illegal currency transactions and large-scale 
theft of state and public property." In 1962 eighty-four Soviet citizens were 
executed for illegal-currency operations, forty-five of them Jewish. Many 
more, Jews and non-Jews, received prison terms up to the maximum of 
fifteen years. Among them were eight Jews tried for currency speculation 
in the Lithuanian capital of Vilnius.7? While illicit activities often involved 
groups linked by ethnic or even family lines based on mutual trust and loy- 
alty (hence “Jewish” or other ethnic cases), non-Jewish actors were never 
completely excluded from them. In the Vilnius case, for instance, a link was 
found between the Jews and a Lithuanian Catholic priest. According to 
the Soviet press, all or some of the eight Jews cherished hope that one day 
they would emigrate and find themselves in the United States, Canada, or 
Israel.”? Two of the eight, the Holocaust survivors Basia and Aron Reznitsky, 
had in 1946 attempted to cross illegally the border with Poland. They could 
not apply for legal repatriation because before the prewar remapping of 
Eastern Europe they had been citizens of Lithuania. The couple was caught 
by Soviet border guards and served several years in Siberian camps. Both 
were sentenced to death in 1962, but Basia's sentence was commuted to a 
fifteen-year term. After serving the full sentence she emigrated to Israel.*? 

Without doubt, the 1961 edicts introducing harsher punishments for 
economic crimes were not specifically anti-Jewish in their intention, but 
their application, the press coverage and the rumors in the Soviet Union 
and, to a larger degree, abroad gave them an ethnic coloring.?! While the 
foreign press gave overviews with general statistics, which made the picture 
of anti-Jewish bias look convincing, the Soviet press did not publish any 
overview articles on the Jewish aspect of the matter. However, the central 
and local Soviet newspapers did not miss the opportunity to emphasize 
the Jewishness of the valutchiki, or currency speculators. It helped that the 
culprits more often than not had ethnically marked names. Thus, at the 
trial in Chernivtsi, Ukraine, the valutchiki had such traditional names as 
Moyshe-Meyer, Alter, and Hersh that would never be given to children 
born in modern Jewish circles.?? This was certainly not lost on more atten- 


tive Soviet readers. 
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The names clearly indicated inter alia that the speculators, particularly 
older people among them, were outliers in Soviet society and did not belong 
to the acculturated majority of the Jewish population. Rather, many of them 
were products of the proverbially parasitic shtetl or came from the territo- 
ries that became Soviet as late as 1939-40. Or else they were people from 
non-Ashkenazic groups. The press stressed, for instance, that Mordekhai 
Kakiashvili, an observant Georgian Jew, declined to sign a protocol of inter- 
rogation on a Saturday.** Some reports skillfully introduced various little 
details that left no room for doubt of the culprits’ Jewishness—money was 
hidden in the Sacred Scrolls, or a rabbi was involved, or money was embez- 
zled from synagogue funds.*4 

There were truly exotic cases of Jews who left the Soviet Union in the 
1930s together with Kazakh nomads and settled in China's Xinjiang Prov- 
ince. In the 1950s they repatriated to the Soviet Union with hands not 
empty. (Although in the late 1940s and early 1950s the majority of China- 
based East European Jews moved to Israel or the United states, some of 
them preferred to settle in the Soviet Union.) As newspapers reported, 
several arrested recent repatriates smuggled gold into the country, hid- 
ing it in nomad tents, hollow frames of bedsteads, and in children's cloth- 
ing. Apart from gold, their offenses included buying from hunters with 
the intent to smuggle to China thousands of saiga antelope horns, used in 
Chinese medicine.®* 

For all that, the case of the three young people with regular names—Ian 
Rokotov, Vladislav (Vladik) Faibishenko, and Dmitri Iakovlev—received 
particular media and public attention. Starting from petty trading, their 
operations quickly grew into a network of scores of street-level dealers and 
generated a significant fortune. By the late 1950s they became Moscow’s 
preeminent currency speculators. The scale of their business reflected 
the increase of international contacts. Beginning in the second half of the 
1950s, numerous foreign tourists visited the country, while Soviet people 
also had more opportunities to travel abroad. In 1957 the World Youth and 
Student Festival brought to Moscow an unprecedented mass of foreigners. 
It is no coincidence that Rokotov, Faibishenko, and Iakovlev started their 
black-market activities in that year. They were arrested in 1960 and sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, but then, in brazen violation of the fundamental 


legal principle of lex prospicit, non respicit (the law looks forward, not back), 
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they were retried and executed by applying to their case a July 1961 decree 
that introduced the death penalty for currency speculation. 

Although Rokotov and Faibishenko were Jewish (Iakovlev was Rus- 
sian), the decision to punish them by death had hardly anything to do with 
their ethnicity or with politics. l'hey were ordinary speculators. However, 
the press campaign abroad and Khrushchev's involvement in this affair 
gave the trial a political aspect.?? Around that time the same legal prin- 
ciple was violated in another case that did not attract international scrutiny. 
The trial, which took place in Kyiv, involved a group of Soviet POWs who 
had entered German service, acting as guards in the Treblinka and Sobibor 
death camps. One of the witnesses of the process was Aleksandr Pecherskii, 
a Soviet Jewish officer who organized and led in 1943 a well-known upris- 
ing in Sobibor, the subject of several books and films.*” Although strik- 
ingly different, the two cases, in Moscow and Kyiv, illustrate how the Soviet 
judicial system functioned on direct orders from the Kremlin even after 
Khrushchev's claim of launching a new era of legality.5? 

Currency speculation was not the only economic crime with highly vis- 
ible involvement of Jews, who faced long-term imprisonment or execution. 
The shadow economy received a boost from Khrushchev's drive to “decap- 
italize" completely the Soviet economy by liquidating produce cooperatives, 
which in the early 1950s employed over 1.8 million people and manufac- 
tured goods of various kinds, including, for instance, around 40 percent 
of knitted goods and furniture as well as many other commodities in high 
demand. Ideologically, however, the independent, entrepreneurial spirit of 
successful cooperatives irked dogmatic Marxist-Leninists, who considered 
such enterprises an obstacle on the road to Communism, which in their 
utopian vision was just around the corner. As a result, in the second half 
of the 1950s, the entire system was liquidated and absorbed by the general 
state economy, where it lost its flexibility and did not leave enough space 
for people with entrepreneurial spirit.5? 

One of the top figures of the centralized and unwieldy command econ- 
omy was Veniamin Dymshits, who in 1959 became head of the department 
of capital construction at the State Planning Committee. In 1961 he was 
appointed first deputy chairman and, a year later, chairman of the com- 
mittee. Simultaneously he acted as deputy chairman of the Soviet govern- 


ment, a position he held until 1985. From the 1960s until the beginning of 
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the 1980s, Dymshits was the highest-ranking Jew in the Soviet system. He 
was also a member of the Soviet Communist Party Central Committee, a 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet (parliament), and from time to time took 
part in formulating policy toward Jews. 

Meanwhile, illegal production partly compensated for loss of the coop- 
eratives, which had proved to be more effective and more responsive than 
enterprises in the Byzantine centralized system, especially when it came 
to manufacturing consumer goods. Because the “command” structure of 
the economy focused primarily on heavy industry to support the military, 
the country was characterized by a perpetual imbalance between the lim- 
ited supply of consumer goods and services and the increasing demand for 
them due to higher aspirations and expectations of Soviet citizens. 

In 1961 a real scandal shook the Kyrgyz republic, whose capital Frunze 
became an important hub of light industry after several factories had been 
evacuated there during the war. A group of shadow-economy entrepre- 
neurs ran successful business operations. The organizers knew how to 
take advantage of the weaknesses of the economic system and of officials’ 
susceptibility to bribery. Operations that were centered on textile factories 
with workshops, equipped with machinery obtained through unauthor- 
ized channels, produced consumer goods of special demand using illegally 
supplied raw materials. Products such as carpets, artificial silk, underwear, 
shirts, sheets, handkerchiefs, jumpers, and pullovers were sold through 
stores controlled by accomplices in the network. Activities appear to have 
begun as far back as August 1955, and to have survived thanks to a pyramid 
of minor and top functionaries, including the head of the republican State 
Planning Committee, a deputy minister, and the head of the Investigative 
Department of the Prosecutor’s Office, kept happy by bribes drawn from 
a special fund established for that purpose. It is possible that the scale of 
the illegal network became one of the reasons for Khrushchev’s decision to 
introduce the death penalty for aggravated cases of theft of state property 
and corruption.?? 


The British Embassy in Moscow reported on 31 July 1962: 
A high proportion of those accused, judging by their names, were of Jewish 


origin. Of thirty-three defendants listed by Sovetskaya Kirgiziya [Soviet Kir- 


giziia, the main newspaper in the republic] on March 25, 1962, fifteen have 
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recognizably Jewish names. /zvestiya, however, seems deliberately to have con- 
cealed from its readers the fact that there was such a large Jewish element 
among the defendants. Another indication that the authorities found the Jewish 
aspect of the case a delicate matter for publicity was that the issue of Sovets- 
kaya Kirgiziya (that of March 25, 1962) which revealed the Jewish element 
most clearly was not received by at least three regular subscribers in Moscow 
(including the British and U.S. Embassies), was missing from the paper’s file 
in the Lenin Library, and was only made available by an obliging assistant 


from a back-room repository.?! 


Although the press did not emphasize the ethnicity of the convicts, the 
KGB and the court internally labeled it the *Goldman" (the name of one 
of the culprits) or “Jewish” case. While eight of those sentenced to capital 
punishment were Jews, among the executed were more Kyrgyz and Rus- 
sians. Still, in Western press coverage the Frunze case was described as 
anti-Semitic.?? 

A pyramid of corruption, which involved predominantly Jewish shadow 
businessmen and non-Jewish functionaries of various ranks, operated in 
Lviv, Ukraine. Petr Ovsianko, the Party boss of the city, committed sui- 
cide in January 1962 when he faced accusations of providing a cover to 
illegitimate operations. While the Jewish culprits received severe punish- 
ments including the death sentence, the functionaries could get off with 
being fired.?? 

The argument that the Soviet regime and its legal system were heav- 
ily biased against Jews received a strong boost from Evgeniia Evelson, a 
Soviet lawyer who acted for the defense in a large number of economic tri- 
als. In her book, written after emigrating from the Soviet Union, she argued 
that “the sharp edge of repressions in this case was targeted not so much 
against the crime as such, but against Jews who committed it.” According 
to her analysis, based on four hundred cases, Jews “with a similar amount 
of guilt . . . were judged much harsher than Russians,” and the sentences 
“made sharp distinctions between the accused Russians and Jews." More- 
over, *high officials who happened to be Russian were freed from respon- 
sibility even in cases where they were the direct instigators of criminal 
activity." In all, a disproportionately large number of Jews were sentenced 


to death or long prison terms.?^ 
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One cannot discount, however, that Jews were overrepresented among 
people with a self-driven entrepreneurial mindset, who—in the face 
of the widespread antipathy in Soviet culture toward commerce and 
moneymaking—could not overcome the temptation to use the dysfunc- 
tionality of the Soviet economy for making profits.” The prominence of 
Jewish businessmen, including the so-called oligarchs, in the late- and post- 
Soviet years may serve as an additional retrospective indication of the fact 
that this mindset was far from being unusual among Soviet Jews. It seems, 
however, that many people in the Soviet apparatus, including Khrushchev, 
saw the Jews—probably with the exception of their fully Sovietized, “use- 
ful” segment—as an ethnic group posing a threat, and this attitude led to 
harsher punishments. Significantly, less than ten years had passed since the 
time when Jews were openly demonized in Soviet propaganda as murder- 
ous doctors, spies, bourgeois nationalists, and cosmopolites. 

Khrushchev’s own opinion on this matter was indirectly disclosed in his 
reply to Bertrand Russell’s appeal concerning the high percentage of Jewish 
defendants in the “economic trials.” In his public answer to the preeminent 
British philosopher, Khrushchev stated: “The morality of our society is the 
morality of people of labor. He who does not work, neither shall he eat.” 
The implication probably was that the number of people who sought to 
live off the labor of others was particularly high among the Jews. According 
to Khrushchev, the large number of “economic defendants” among Soviet 
Jews resulted from the persisting negative social traits of that particular 
minority: “Among which nation there will be more or fewer of a particu- 
lar type of criminal at any one time—this is not a national question but a 
social one."?e 

Leonard Shapiro, a British scholar of Soviet politics, suggested the fol- 
lowing explanation for the Jewish bias in punishing people involved in eco- 
nomic crimes: “to use the Jews for a ‘warning shot’? He [Khrushchev] may 
reckon, and probably rightly, that to shoot Jews for speculation is less likely 
to cause widespread resentment than to shoot Russians, or Ukrainians. But 
at the same time it drives home the useful lesson that the threat to use the 
firing squad to eradicate those vices which socialism is supposed to have 
cured long ago is no empty one.?? 

In the mid-1960s a Jewish figure—the Kharkiv-based scholar Evsei 


Liberman—appeared as a reformer of the tanking Soviet economy. In 
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February 1965 Liberman’s international significance was symbolized by his 
appearance on the cover of Time magazine, captioned “The Communist 
Flirtation with Profits." The reforms he had advocated—notably, a profit 
incentive for enterprise managers—were even taken as a sign of the conver- 
gence of Communism and capitalism. True, Liberman rushed to explain 
that “profits cannot become either capital or hoarded treasure in the Soviet 
Union. They are not, therefore, a social goal or a motive force in production 
as a whole. The motive force in production under socialism is the satisfac- 
tion of the steadily growing material and cultural needs of the population.” 
Finally, however, the reforms came to naught because they met resistance 
from dogmatic advocates of the existing highly centralized system.’ In 
practical terms for the Soviet economy, little or nothing resulted also from 
Leonid Kantorovich’s pioneering mathematical-economic theories, which 
brought him a Nobel Prize in 1975, or from modern methods suggested 
by Mikhail Botvinnik, better known as one of the best chess players of the 
twentieth century.?? 

Following the brief upsurge of “Jewish economic crimes,” such cases 
almost disappeared from public attention. Was it a sign that the majority 
of risk-taking Jewish shadow dealers and entrepreneurs had been impris- 
oned or executed? In reality the main reason was the end of the “shoot- 
ing spree” in the final years of Khrushchev’s leadership, though courts 
continued to sentence people to death. In 1965, for instance, the death 
sentence was given to Semen Bryskin, accused of large-scale embezzle- 
ment and illegal operations with gold coins in Belorusssia.'?? Yet the death 
sentences were announced sketchily, suggesting perhaps that executions 
were publicized not so much for deterrence as for giving the malefac- 
tors their “just deserts.” Even court cases of large-scale economic crime 
appeared in press reports far less frequently than during the 1961-64 
campaign. 'This did not mean that the problem of the shadow economy 
had been solved, especially as the state did not provide alternative means 
to fulfill the functions of the economic crime under attack. As a result, 
the scale of economic crimes was growing. Although the police continued 
to prosecute people caught in illegal activities, events associated with the 
shadow economy, linked with widespread corruption of the state appara- 
tus, had permeated all areas of the economy and turned into a prosaic, 


largely unsensational part of Soviet life. In addition, the really high-profile 
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cases would soon be in the Caucusus and Uzbekistan, with little if any 
participation of Jews.!?! 

In all, only a small portion of the Jewish population was involved in the 
shadow economy. The majority received their income as salaries and (prob- 
ably) bonuses. It was not much, but—coupled with relatively cheap housing, 
free-of-charge education and medical care, subsidized holidays, and other 
allowances—usually did not foster a feeling of being destitute, especially on 
the present-day scale of well-being. Many people moved into new apart- 
ments, which were small but with all basic amenities. New gadgets entered 
their lives, such as TV sets, refrigerators, and gas cookers. And those who 
had endured the war and the Gulag were simply happy to be alive. 
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In and around the Synagogue 


Accusations of economic crimes were also common in cases involving 
people active in religious communities, including Jewish ones. Rabbis and 
community leaders were routinely scourged by accusations of embezzling 
religious funds and using them to lead a “parasitic existence.”! Charges of 
misappropriation and speculation figured as an essential part of the cam- 
paign against synagogues and often served as an excuse to shut them, as 
happened for instance in Lviv, Ukraine, where the only synagogue was 
closed in 1962.” Financially, religious communities, strictly limited in their 
functions by law to conducting religious worship and burial services, had 
perennially faced existential problems. The only legally permissible mode of 
fundraising entailed collections from the worshippers and donations from 
visitors, while other kinds of revenue fell into a risky category, somewhere 
between permissibility and prohibition? In some cases, indeed, people 
responsible for running the synagogue had light fingers or were engaged in 
illegal operations. In Pyatigorsk, a spa resort in Russia's Caucasian Thermal 
Water region, Rabbi Benzion Gavrilov was sentenced to death (ultimately, 
following protests abroad, commuted to fifteen years’ imprisonment) for 
his involvement in shady deals with gold.* 

The Council for the Affairs of Religious Cults (CARC), which was set up 
in 1944 as a government agency for overseeing religious confessions, used 
another excuse to close synagogues, namely quarrels and disputes within 


the congregations. Internecine conflicts of this kind were hardly specific 
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to Soviet settings, but the difference was that in a Soviet city or town each 
side in a dispute would make attempts to draw in government agencies on 
which the entire existence of the congregation depended. Deep divisions in 
the Kyiv and Moscow congregations did not lead to closure of synagogues 
in those cities, mostly because of the impression this would have made on 
world public opinion. However, in places less exposed to international scru- 
tiny the disputes often served as a pretext for implementing closures, which 
usually meant the disappearance of the only enduring local Jewish institu- 
tion.? When the Jewish journalist Ben-Zion Goldberg, who had previously 
sympathized with the Soviet regime, came to Moscow in 1959, he “found 
the Soviet Union the only country in the world with no other Jewish address 
listed but that of the synagogue.’ 

Synagogue attendance saw a short-lived increase after Stalin’s death. In 
Belorussia hundreds of people attended services at the Minsk and Kalin- 
kovichi synagogues, then the only ones officially recognized by the repub- 
lic’s authorities. Some of the Jews were not regular synagogue-goers and in 
fact came not to pray but to swap the latest news associated with Stalin’s 
death. A woman, who had never been seen at the Minsk synagogue before, 
shouted: “We are saved!" In the fall of 1953 and 1954, during the Jewish 
High Holidays, between 700 and 1,200 people gathered at the synagogue in 
the Siberian city of Omsk, one of the four officially registered synagogues 
in Siberia. The other three were in Novosibirsk, Irkutsk, and Birobidzhan. 
The Jewish population of Omsk was about eight thousand and, during the 
same holidays in 1955, synagogue attendance declined to 300-550. Fewer 
people would take part in Saturday services too: 100-150 in 1953-54 and 
40—50 in 1955.8 Other factors, including the atmosphere created by repatri- 
ation to Poland, could cause a surge in synagogue attendance, for instance, 
in Vilnius (see p. 99).? 

In the late 1950s a new tradition began in several cities of young peo- 
ple gathering around synagogues on Simchat Torah. This joyful holiday, 
which celebrates the conclusion of the annual cycle of public Torah read- 
ings, struck many as eminently appropriate for a sort of Jewish *happen- 
ing." A delegation of British Communists who visited the Soviet Union in 
October 1956 noted that two thousand Jews came to the Leningrad Syna- 
gogue to celebrate Simchat Torah.!? The number of youths who gathered 
around synagogues, notably in Moscow and Leningrad, grew from year 
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to year. In 1960 the foreign media estimated that more young people had 
gathered around Moscow’s main synagogue than in the previous year. In 
1962 that number was estimated at six thousand. In Leningrad about ten 
thousand gathered, twenty-five of whom were briefly arrested for obstruct- 
ing traffic.'' True, many, if not the majority, of young people would come 
not because of religious feelings; rather, they wanted to somehow celebrate 
their Jewishness and to do so at a “Jewish place.” 

There are no reliable statistics regarding the number of religiously obser- 
vant Jews in the 1950s and 1960s. The 1937 census, which collected such 
information, showed that, compared to other religious groups in the coun- 
try, a remarkably low proportion of Jews defined themselves as of the Jewish 
faith: about Io percent of the recorded Jewish population, predominantly 
the elderly. While in the population as a whole there was approximately the 
same proportion of religious people aged 16-19 as there were aged 50- 
59, among the Jews there were 21.5 believers aged 50-59 for each believer 
aged 16-19.'?'The fact that of all faiths in the Soviet Union Judaism showed 
the most precipitous decline in recorded adherents reflected the high level 
of urbanization, secular education, Party membership, involvement in 
the state apparatus, and, generally, modernization of the Jews. It is highly 
improbable that the share of observant Jews increased two decades later, 
following the almost complete devastation of Jewish life in western areas of 
the country and the passing, including annihilation during the Holocaust, 
of the older, more traditional generation. Characteristically, in 1962, in the 
Vinnytsia Province of Ukraine, a third of the residents with Christian back- 
ground baptized their children and over a quarter of the newlyweds had 
a church ceremony. However, the local authorities had not registered any 
analogous rituals among the Jews.'? 

The process of secularization began before the revolution and it was not 
confined to the lands that became part of the USSR. It is indicative, for 
instance, that the majority of mass-circulation Yiddish newspapers, edited 
and read by East European Jewish immigrants in the United States, pub- 
lished editions on Saturdays and Jewish holidays. In 1956, however, Hillel 
Rogoff, editor-in-chief of the New York Forverts, wrote that by that time 
in the United States the position of religion had become much stronger 
than before. He listed three contributing factors: (1) many more children 
attended Jewish day schools; (2) introduction of a five-day workweek made 
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keeping Shabbat much easier; and (3) kosher food could be bought at 
numerous stores.'^ (For all that, until July 1973 Forverts continued to pub- 
lish on Saturday, the Jewish sabbath.) 

In the Soviet Union, where by the 1950s there were no Jewish schools 
of any kind and kosher food was a rare commodity, a five-day workweek 
was introduced in March 1967, though the reform did not apply to educa- 
tional institutions. Most important, still, was the fact that open religiosity 
was incompatible with life in Soviet society’s mainstream. A seven-year-old 
child would become a member of the children’s Communist organization, 
and then, at age fourteen, of the Young Communist League. An atheist 
worldview was an important part of the ideological makeup of both orga- 
nizations as well as of the entire education system. Theoretically, member- 
ship in children’s and youth organizations was voluntary, but avoiding it 
meant jeopardizing later educational prospects and career opportunities. 
Furthermore, card-carrying Communists, who were expected to be mili- 
tant atheists, had the best career prospects, and Jews, as we have seen, dis- 
played the highest proportion of Party members of any ethnic or religious 
group. Meanwhile, some people practiced various modified or even gro- 
tesque forms of Jewish traditions; for instance, replacing shiva—the week- 
long mourning for a first-degree relative—with putting a little earth from 
the grave into one's socks.'? 

Importantly, while the decline of religiosity was accentuated among Jews 
of Ashkenazic origin, other Jewish groups remained much less affected by 
secularization and antireligious measures. In 1956 several American rabbis 
reported after visiting the Soviet Union that Jews of Georgia “were main- 
taining their ancient religious customs, hardly touched by the Commu- 
nist regime." While circumcisions became rare in the Slavic republics, the 
American visitors witnessed a circumcision rite in a synagogue in Kutaisi, 
the second-largest city in the Georgian republic, attended by five hundred 
persons. In Kulashi they found that the majority of local Jewish families 
celebrated the traditional Feast of Tabernacles, or Sukkot.'® 

Judging by the CARC’s 1957 report to the Party Central Committee, at 
that time 135 synagogues functioned with official permission, only twenty- 
six of which were in the Russian republic. Moscow had three synagogues 
and fifty-six small prayer houses. In January 1957 Soviet authorities per- 
mitted the opening of a rabbinical seminary, or yeshiva, called Kol Yakov. 
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Rabbi Solomon Shlifer, chief rabbi of Moscow and organizer of the semi- 
nary, died in April 1957. He was succeeded by Rabbi Yehuda Leyb Levin, 
previously of Dnipropetrovsk." Jewish religious communities in the USSR 
had no central body or organization to direct, coordinate, or even discuss 
common affairs. Each Jewish community, organized around a particular 
synagogue, was a separate unit. As Rabbi Levin said, when asked in 1962: 
“There is no organization and no center. I am only the rabbi of Moscow 
and that only of the community near the synagogue."!* 

The seminary was housed in the building of the Great Synagogue. In 
fact, classes were held in a shed connected to the synagogue, an arrange- 
ment uncomfortable for both the synagogue attendees and the yeshiva stu- 
dents. Judging by a letter dated 17 October 1957 and sent to the heads of all 
regional KGB departments of Ukraine, the secret police were looking for 
suitable people to work as informants among the students and to groom as 
reliable religious leaders.'? We don’t know whether they succeeded. 

From the start, the yeshiva faced significant financial troubles and sur- 
vived initially by selling copies of the Szddur Hashalom (Prayer Book of 
Peace), so-called because it included a special prayer for peace composed 
by Rabbi Shlifer. In 1953 Rabbi Shlifer applied to the CARC for permis- 
sion to publish the prayer book. Although one reviewer reported that he 
“did not detect any attacks on the Soviet Union,” another reader found 
“the clear spirit of nationalism" in the text. Despite these problems, three 
years later, in 1956, the CARC, following correspondence with the Party's 
Central Committee, authorized the publication of ten thousand copies of 
the prayer book for distributing in Moscow and other cities. In the same 
year, not coincidentally, the authorities permitted the Russian Orthodox 
Church to publish fifty thousand copies of the New Testament.?? 

Of the 2,300 copies of Szddur Hashalom sent to 74 communities, 315 
went to Kutaisi, 291 to Leningrad, 215 to Tbilisi, 202 to Kyiv, 153 to Riga, 
IOI each to Odessa and Sverdlovsk, and 60 copies went to Tashkent. Some 
number of copies was reserved for gifts to foreign visitors. Still, many 
believers could get the prayer book and were ready to pay up to one thou- 
sand rubles (well over an average monthly salary) for a copy. Ideological 
overseers blocked plans to issue a revised edition in 1961. They also kept 
reducing the number of copies of the Jewish religious calendar first pub- 
lished after many years in 1955.7! 
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Subsequent financing for the yeshiva came from three main sources: (1) 
Georgian Jews; (2) donations from foreign tourists, who in part transferred 
funds raised by Jewish groups abroad; and (3) money collected by the Mos- 
cow congregation. The majority of students were Georgian Jews. By 1961 
only ten students were attending the yeshiva, nine of them from Georgia. In 
1962 the authorities brought about the yeshiva’s collapse, without closing it 
officially, by denying Moscow residence permits to the Georgian students. 
In late 1962 only five students remained at the yeshiva, among them two 
who had already finished their studies and were serving as kosher butchers 
in Moscow. In the five years of the yeshiva’s existence only two of its stu- 
dents were ever ordained, and they did not serve as rabbis.?? 

Rabbi Levin cut a sympathetic figure to some foreigners. Elie Wiesel 
wrote a play, Zalmen, inspired by his encounter with the Moscow rabbi, 
“a beautiful man but tired, weak . . . tall, with sad, sad eyes."? However, 
Levin and other rabbis of his age generated little appeal for young Jew- 
ish urbanites. Some of them, albeit a very small percentage, preferred to 
convert to Christianity, a phenomenon particularly of the 1960s. Scores of 
Jewish intellectuals, most notably Muscovites, took this step, driven mainly 
by the desire to depart from Soviet ideology rather than to reject Juda- 
ism.?^ Immersion or, even more so, professionalization in Russian literature 
and art might facilitate the conversion. One can speculate that Reform or 
Conservative Judaism could have appealed to some Jewish urbanites as an 
alternative to conversion; however, these streams of Judaism did not have a 
presence in the country. 

As a rule, the converts still considered themselves ethnically Jewish, espe- 
cially as the fact of becoming Christian did not alter their nationality status 
as recorded in their passports. From the point of view of the state, Jewish- 
ness was an ethnic category, detached from Judaism just as Russianness 
was detached from Orthodox Christianity. Alexander Men, born to Jewish 
parents, became a charismatic Russian Orthodox priest with a considerable 
following of Jewish converts. Among them was Melik (Mikhail) Agursky, 
whose father, Samuel (Sam) Agursky, played a leading role among Jew- 
ish Communists in the first two decades after the 1917 revolution. Later, 
following his emigration to Israel, the younger Agursky returned to the 
Jewish creed and worked as a scholar in the field of Sovietology at the 
Hebrew University.?° 
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Rabbi Levin was trained in the Misnagdic (counter-Hasidic) tradition, 
which prevailed in the officially registered Ashkenazic religious communi- 
ties in the Soviet Union. Shmuel Gordon’s mentioning of pilgrims leaving 
kvitlekh at the gravestone of the Ba’al Shem Tov, the founder of Hasidism, 
did not mean that the CARC permitted such pilgrimages. The CARC most 
probably did not have a coherent strategy for dealing with Hasidim. The 
Lubavitch Hasidim preferred to operate underground.?* Their links with 
their Russian-born, Brooklyn-based spiritual leader, Rabbi (or Rebbe) 
Menachem Mendel Schneerson, could not be welcomed by the authori- 
ties. In the early 1960s permission was denied for pilgrimages to the grave 
of Rebbe Israel Dov Ber, buried in 1829 in the village of Veledniki, now in 
Ukraine's Zhitomir Province.?’ At the same time, the authorities tolerated 
the activity of Khayim-Zanvl Abramovitsh, known as the Ribnitser Rebbe, 
in Moldavia, a mystic and healer celebrated by Jews and non-Jews from 
the region.”® 

In 1965 Elie Wiesel observed people “associated with various Hasidic 
houses, not just the Lubavitch. And they all pray in the same synagogue, 
indeed in the same room, each group according to its own liturgical for- 
mulas. Standing in the prayer hall you hear the Karlin version with one 
ear and the Bratslaver with the other. Yet their hearts are united in true 
brotherhood.” 

Wiesel understood that there were no more than a few thousand Hasidim 
scattered throughout the Soviet Union, mostly in large cities.?? 


Scientific Atheism 


Khrushchev’s time in office saw an effort to decimate religious life. In 1963 
a new compulsory course on the “fundamentals of scientific atheism” was 
introduced at universities and other institutions of higher education. This 
field, propagandistic in nature though with an academic slant, received a 
push in 1954, when two decrees formulated a new approach to dealing with 
the “survivals” of religious mentality. Religion had no place in Commu- 
nist society of the near future as envisioned by Khrushchev, and atheism, 
specifically Marxist scientific atheism, was supposed to build a solid dam 


against it.*° Introduction of university courses and, generally, intensification 
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of antireligious propaganda can be seen as evidence that five decades of 
Communist indoctrination in atheism through education and direct action 
had not succeeded. The Jewish faith was no less affected than other religious 
groups by the large-scale campaign, which led to the closure of thousands 
of places of worship across the Soviet Union. The number of registered 
synagogues fell from 135 in 1958 to 92 in 1964. In Georgia, Jewish religious 
communities were affected less than their Ashkenazic coreligionists. This 
was in part due to the special situation prevailing in the Georgian republic, 
where Jews were historically well treated by the local population, and in 
part to the stubborn resistance of the Georgian Jews.*' In addition to syna- 
gogue closures, new obstacles were created to importing religious objects 
from abroad. There were also renewed attacks on Jewish religious practice 
in the press.*” 

In 1957 the philosopher and propagandist Mark Mitin, born into a Jew- 
ish family in the city of Zhitomir, Ukraine, set the tone for the fresh attack 
on Judaism. A member of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
and chairman of the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political 
and Scientific Knowledge (which replaced the League of Militant Atheists 
in 1947), Mitin wrote that the Jewish religion, as a weapon in the hands of 
imperialist reaction, “distracts believing Jews from the struggle for a better 
life here on earth, from the struggle for the building of Communism, and 
lulls them with sweet hopes of a life of paradise in the ‘world to come.’ In 
Israel where Judaism is the state religion, the bourgeoisie uses religion to 
arouse enmity between toilers of different nationalities.”*? 

Moyshe (Moisei) Belenky emerged as the leading figure in the Jewish 
subfield of scientific atheism. While still a student at the Moscow Teachers 
Training Institute, which had a Yiddish Department until 1938 and was the 
alma mater of many university-educated Yiddish literati, he began to teach 
Marxist-Leninist philosophy to students of the school of the Moscow State 
Yiddish Theater and then, from 1932 to 1949, he worked as the school’s 
director. Later he combined this position with that of editor-in-chief of the 
publishing house Der Emes (Truth). Arrested in 1949, he was incarcerated 
until 1954. Upon his release and legal rehabilitation, Belenky pursued two 
parallel careers, one in Jewish literary scholarship and one in philosophy 
(he taught at the prestigious Shchukin Theater School in Moscow), with an 


emphasis on scientific atheism. 
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Belenky was well prepared to work in scientific atheism. As early as 1941 
he published a Yiddish book entitled Acosta, Spinoza, and Maimonides. 
According to Belenky, Uriel Acosta, “one of the first critics of the Bible, 
gravitated to materialism,’ whereas Baruch Spinoza “furthered materialist 
examination of the world.” Maimonides, or Rambam, on the other hand, 
fought for “the freedom of reason, but in some philosophical issues he 
slipped to the position of idealism.” Belenky emphasized that he based his 
research on the Marxist methodology because there was no other way to 
understand fully and correctly the philosophers’ worldviews and their roles 
in the history of human thought.** 

The Marxist approach also implied a heavily ideological treatment of 
the subject. In 1959 Belenky stated that “Judaism, like any other religion, 
represents a conservative, reactionary worldview.” Moreover, according 
to him, “Israeli clerics show solidarity with fascist cannibals, racists."?^ He 
continued to study the three philosophers, but Spinoza and Acosta were 
more welcome in the Soviet ideological climate. His 1964 book Spinoza 
came out in the respected and widely read series Life of Remarkable People. 
In 1956 the All-Union Society for the Dissemination of Political and Sci- 
entific Knowledge published Belenky’s supporting material for lectures on 
The Origin and Class Essence of Judaism. His pamphlet What Is the Talmud 
came out in 1960, and the same title appeared again in 1963 and 1970 on 
the covers of much weightier tomes. 

Belenky was not by any means the only author writing on Judaism. Cri- 
tiques of Judaism played a significant role in the work of other scientific 
atheists, including Giler Livshits, a distinguished Minsk-based historian of 
antiquity and religion. Another important figure in the field was Mikhail 
Shakhnovich, whose first book The Social Essence of the Talmud appeared in 
1929. One of the founders of the Museum of History of Religion in Lenin- 
grad (Saint Petersburg), Shakhnovich worked as its leading scholar. In his 
1960 book entitled The Reactionary Essence of fudaism, Shakhnovich argued 
that Judaism created conditions for spreading ideologies of Zionism and 
American imperialism, as well as for gender inequality.*° His monograph The 
Decline of Judaism followed in 1965. Judaism remained, however, a sideline 
in Shakhnovich’s voluminous output. In general, in an imagined competi- 
tion among scientific atheists dealing with various aspects of Jewish religion, 


the laurels for the most prolific author would certainly go to Belenky. 
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In 1960 Belenky’s pamphlet The Talmud in the Light of Science was re- 
leased in Moscow. Two years later his edited volume The Critique of Juda- 
ism came out under the imprimatur of the History Institute at the Academy 
of Sciences. In his 1966 monograph Judaism, he praised the Karaites for 
becoming a voice of “the latent protest of Jewish masses against the in- 
human exploitation justified and defended by the Talmud."?? He fired his 
criticism at Rabbi Yehudah Leyb Levin of the Moscow Choral Synagogue 
for preaching that Jews were provided with nitzotz Elohim, the divine spark 
in the soul that kept them attached to the Jewish faith.?? Conflating anticler- 
icalism with anti-Zionism, Belenky went on to misinform his readers about 
the legalities of life in Israel. Thus, according to him, an uncircumcised boy 
could not become a citizen of the country, and a woman had limited legal 
rights in many spheres of Israeli life.” (Nonetheless, in 1990 he would settle 
in Rehovot, Israel.) 

In 1967 Moscow State University's Department of History and Theory 
of Atheism accepted Belenky’s dissertation on “Critical Analysis of the 
Dogma, Cult and Ideology of Judaism" and thus effectively certified him 
as a top specialist. It is highly questionable, though, if his books fulfilled the 
claimed mission of “firmly shattering the myth of supernatural origin of 
Jewish religion, holidays, and rites" and *showing the reactionary nature 
of Judaism."^? According to Alexander Grushevoi, a historian of antiquity 
and the Middle East, Belenky's writings on the Talmud have little to do with 
scholarship. Still, he commends Belenky's work as, at that time, the only 
widely accessible source of information on this topic.** 

The lists of books and pamphlets, defined in Soviet bibliographic clas- 
sification as “antireligious literature" and published between 1959 and 
1964, contains 1,847 publications. Of these, 1,176 were directed at religion 
in general, as a rule also containing criticism of Judaism. Of the remain- 
ing 671 titles directed against a particular religion, 8.0 percent targeted the 
Jewish religion, making the proportion of anti-Judaism titles seven times 
larger than the proportion of Jews in the population (1.1 percent by the 
1959 census). About two and a half million copies of books and pamphlets 
were published to combat Judaism, not counting the anti-Zionist and anti- 
Israeli publications that usually also included content about religion.^? We 
don't know if this imbalance should be attributed to top-down decision- 


making or if the authors writing about the harmfulness of Judaism were 
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simply more prolific than their counterparts working in other areas of 
antireligious propaganda. 

We do know, however, that the KGB and the Party propaganda appa- 
ratus were in favor of anti-Judaism publications. In September 1959 
Ukraine’s KGB informed the Party’s Central Committee that a group of 
experts had analyzed Jewish religious books, most notably the Torah, some 
‘Talmud tractates, and ten prayer books of various provenance, including 
the 1956 Siddur Hashalom. The anonymous experts, described in the KGB 
report as “appropriate associates [sotrudniki]," had come to the conclusion 
that all these texts were *imbued with the spirit of militant nationalism and 
*spiritual racism’, which often develops into biological and political racism.” 
Moreover, such literature “fulfilled anti-Soviet functions,” propagating 
ideas of a worldwide Jewish nation that united Soviet Jews with the Israeli 
and American communities. Ironically, the Szddur Hashalom appeared in 
the report as “one of the most reactionary prayer books published in the 
last 100 years.” As a result, the KGB suggested increasing the propaganda 
onslaught on Jewish religion.** 

In Leningrad the local KGB kept a watchful eye on the synagogue and 
reported, in August 1964, various breaches of rules, including a secretly 
practiced ritual of circumcision and having religious classes for children. 
It was stressed that the synagogue attracted young people, including Kom- 
somol members, many of whom assembled outside it at the time of Jew- 
ish holidays. They would “dance, sing Jewish songs, and drink alcohol.” 
Israeli and other foreign tourists had been “spreading nationalist and 
Zionist literature.”*4 

In 1963 a book released in Kyiv under the imprint of the Ukrainian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Judaism without Embellishment by Trofim Kichko, aroused 
outrage in the West. In the Soviet Union the book could not attract much 
public attention, being published in Ukrainian with a rather modest print 
run of twelve thousand copies. Reflecting the atmosphere of the Soviet drive 
against “social parasites,” Kichko wrote, in particular: “Judaism considers a 
person to be moral if, not working for the good of society, he devotes all of 
his free time to prayer and to the performance of religious rites. For Juda- 
ism, not work but prayer is the highest manifestation of morality. Further- 
more, all of Judaic ideology is impregnated with narrow practicality, with 
greed, with the love of money and with the spirit of egoism.’’*° 
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Even the Communist editors of Morgn-Frayhayt were outraged. On 
22 March 1964, the newspaper published an angry editorial, stating inter 
alia that the illustrations in the book were “reminiscent of the well-known 
caricatures of Jews in anti-Semitic publications. . . . The blunders in the 
antireligious drive as well as—or even more so—the serious errors in the 
restoration of Jewish cultural institutions destroyed during the Stalin cult 
(more correctly, the non-restoration of these institutions) are matters that 
disturb many honest people, friends of the Soviet Union.” 

On 12 April, speaking in New York to a gathering of several thousand 
people, Paul Novick, editor of Morgn-Frayhayt, demanded the author be 
tried and punished.** By that time Novick had certainly read the article 
published in Pravda on 4 April, which criticized Kichko’s book: 


A number of the book’s erroneous statements and illustrations may offend the 
feelings of believers and might be interpreted in a spirit of anti-Semitism. . . . 
The mistaken tenets contained in the book contradict the Party’s Leninist 
policy on questions of religion and nationality and only give our ideological 
opponents, who are trying to create a so-called “Jewish question” at any cost, 
food for anti-Soviet insinuations. It is precisely for this reason that the mis- 
taken parts of T. Kichko's book cannot but arouse objections on the part of the 


Soviet public.*” 


In November 1964 Novick went to the Soviet Union as a guest of Lit- 
eraturnaia gazeta. He spent two months in the country, visiting cities such 
as Kyiv, Odessa, and Vilnius and meeting many people, including Venia- 
min Dymshits, Justas Paleckis (chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic), and Rabbi Levin. Solo- 
mon Rabinovich organized Novick's meeting with a representative of the 
Office of the Chief Public Prosecutor to discuss such issues as the pub- 
lication of Kichko's book. Novick was generally happy with the conver- 
sation, though by the end of it he stated: “It’s necessary to fight against 
the existing remnants of anti-Semitism. I reckon, Lenin would have taken 
stricter measures."^* 
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Jewish Foodways 


At the end of the day, to fight the Jewish religion seemed a useless activ- 
ity, even a counterproductive one, because some Jews would regard the 
antireligious literature as an ersatz source of interesting information on his- 
tory and culture. Synagogues attracted predominantly or even exclusively 
elderly, often retired people and had little if any appeal to younger people. 
Forced social engineering had brought radical changes in the worldview of 
the generations raised under the Communist regime. They perceived the 
synagogue as a relic of the past, which became valueless or even embarrass- 
ing for contemporary life. At best it could serve as a place of gathering on a 
holiday, the meaning of which might not be clear to them. 

The Soviet Yiddish author Tevye Gen, interested in portraying contem- 
porary life, wrote a realistic dialogue between Ita, an elderly Jewish woman, 


and Volodya, her young Jewish neighbor: 


“Don’t you know that today is Passover? Wasn’t it even mentioned by your 
parents?” 

Volodia was confused. The old woman kept asking very strange questions, 
and he came off as a complete ignoramus. How could he know anything about 
Passover? His father was a scholar, his mother was a doctor, and there was no 
trace of religiosity in his family. 

“T heard about such a holiday. Russians call it Easter, they eat Easter cakes,” 
Volodya tried to demonstrate his knowledge. “And Jews, I think, eat . . . I don’t 
remember how it is called. . . ." 

“Matzos,” Ita prompted. . . . “Do you think we celebrate only the Passover 
and Rosh Hashanah?" Ita said, wanting to show her worldliness in case the 
young man had a one-sided impression about her family. “The First of May 
[International Workers Day] and the October [Revolution] Anniversary are 


not less important for me."^? 


The name Volodya, or Vladimir, often associated with Vladimir Lenin, 
was also a sign of Sovietization. (Granted, the Zionist leader Ze'ev Jabo- 
tinsky received at his birth in 1880 the name Vladimir, and Jewish char- 
acters called Volodya appear in pre-1917 Yiddish writings, e.g., in David 
Bergelson's 1909 novella At the Depot.) Jewish boys born in the 1950s and 
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1960s were typically given “neutral” names such as Boris, Mark, Il'ia, 
Lev, Semen, and Arkady. Mark and Arkady even became, with few pos- 
sible exceptions, definite signifiers of Jewishness. In the 1960s, in Vitebsk, 
Belorussia, the name Eduard was chosen only by Jewish parents.^? Jewish 
parents mostly shunned certain names, notably Ivan, Peter, and Vasilii, 
deemed too Slavic. The custom of naming children after deceased relatives 
was widely preserved, though with modification of names. Thus, Arkady 
could be associated with Abraham or Aron, while the female names Raisa, 
Polina, and Anna could be chosen as modernized equivalents for Rachel, 
Perl, and Hannah.*?! 

Ita, an “active” Jewish person, and Volodya, a “passive” one (to use Zvi 
Gitelman’s classification, see p. 113), were Jewish in their own eyes and 
in the eyes of their neighbors, coworkers, and fellow students. They were 
commonly recognizable because of their physical features, behavioral pat- 
terns, aspirations, and lifestyle, not to mention their passports and other 
official documents. As a rule, they loved Jewish humor and music and were 
proud to see so many Jewish names among Soviet celebrities, most notably 
among scholars, musicians, film directors, actors, and chess players. At the 
same time, psychological complexes associated with the “fifth point” were 
also widespread. Although the Holocaust was rarely discussed in the Soviet 
Union, Jews knew at least something about it. In addition, the authorities, 
neighbors, and colleagues perceived them as a part of world Jewry. In fact, 
the “international link” was a perceived Jewish feature, usually more signifi- 
cant for non-Jews, whereas for Jews the “family link” was usually the most 
important one. They felt that their lifestyle was different in various ways, 
including some remaining differences in foodways. 

Only a small fraction of Soviet Ashkenazic Jews continued to practice 
kosher foodways. From the Soviet bureaucratic point of view, the legal prac- 
tice of religion was understood very narrowly as involving ceremonial rites, 
whereas kosher meat, it was claimed, did not belong to the ritual necessities 
without which it was impossible to observe any religious obligation. Rather, 
in the bureaucratic understanding, it was a food preferred to be consumed 
by a certain portion of the Jewish population.?? The state, in other words, 
whose constitution promised to guarantee “freedom of conscience,” could 
claim that it did not carry legal responsibility for facilitating production or 


import of such food, especially as demand for it was small. 
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Communists as well as other “politically conscientious” segments of the 
Jewish population were not supposed to burden themselves with follow- 
ing the *obscurantist" dietary rules, although the regime tried (albeit not 
always consistently) to show its readiness to tolerate some vestiges of reli- 
gious traditions, especially if they survived exclusively among the elderly. 
For purely practical reasons, a nondenominational cuisine simplified cater- 
ing in the army, children’s and youth camps, factories, and other public 
canteens. Thus, army soldiers’ religious or cultural differences did not affect 
what kind of food they would receive.** 

This did not mean that Jews would be forced to forget the recipes of 
their traditional dishes; the dishes simply stopped being kosher. Moreover, 
the Soviet food mainstream had absorbed some elements of Jewish cuisine, 
and tzimmes (a sweet stew typically made from carrots and dried fruits 
such as prunes or raisins) had even enriched the Russian language with 
the word tsizmes, meaning “a very good or most important thing."5^^ None- 
theless, these never became as important to the pan-Soviet national palate 
as, for instance, the Caucasian-style shashlik (shish kebab) or the Central 
Asian plov (conglomeration of rice, vegetables, and meat bits swimming in 
fat and oil). In any case, khala, or challah, Jewish-style braided bread, could 
be bought in many Soviet food stores as late as the 1950s or even later. A 
1955 textbook for students of food merchandising describes the variety of 
porkless sausages known as evreiskaia kolbasa (Jewish sausage).^* 

Esther Markish, widow of the Soviet Yiddish writer Perets Mark- 
Ish, recalled that in the late 1940s and early 1950s, during the *campaign 
against the pernicious influence of the West,” the “Jewish sausage" was 
renamed “dry sausage?" The poet Lev Druskin felt sorry that kala would 
be sold under a different name, that of pletenka or “braid.”58 According to 
Alice Nakhimovsky, the American scholar of Russian and Jewish literature 
and culture, “Jewish foods that made it into the public sphere tended to be 
renamed. Challah was sold in stores in Leningrad and Moscow under the 
public name pletenka, though in some bakeries you could ask for it by its 
Yiddish name.”°? 

No information is available to pinpoint the year when such commodi- 
ties as challah and “Jewish sausage” disappeared from Soviet store shelves 
or lost their “ethnic identity.” It also remains unclear whether this was a 


result of a directive formulated from above. Most probably, “Jewish” food 
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products simply became a sore in the vigilant eyes of local functionaries. A 
parallel can be drawn, for instance, with the tacit and widely violated ban on 
the public performance of Jewish music, notably at restaurants.©° The story 
“And Now Enters the Giant,” written by the Soviet Russian writer Kon- 
stantin Vorob'ev, illustrates the fact that the word “‘challah” did not have to 
vanish completely from usage. The protagonist of the story, a Soviet Rus- 
sian man of the 1960s or early 1970s, goes to a local store to buy a challah. 
He does so in 1971, when the story first appeared in the Moscow journal 
Nash sovremennik (no. 9), and continues to do so in numerous later reprints 
of this work. 

Challah may have disappeared, at least temporarily, from bakeries during 
food shortages in 1962 and 1963, when white bread generally became a rare 
commodity as a result of a bad harvest and erratic large-scale agricultural 
experiments.?! During the same period, which saw an intensive antireli- 
gious campaign, organized production of matzo fell under a ban.*? Earlier, 
in 1956, a delegation of the Rabbinical Council of America reported that 
in Moscow and Leningrad a state-run bakery was allowed to bake matzo 
under rabbinical supervision, while in some other cities people would pur- 
chase flour and bring it to the synagogue, where a small bakery had been 
set up.9? 

In all, the baking of matzo was never categorically prohibited in the Soviet 
Union. Restrictions depended on a combination of four factors: (1) the 
attitude toward the Jewish religion in particular at any given time; (2) the 
availability of flour in particular years; (3) the attitude of the local authori- 
ties; and (4) the ability of the congregations to find appropriate channels 
for the supply of matzo, however partial, to the broader Jewish population. 
The proportion of religiously observant Jews who did not eat bread during 
the Passover week was very small, particularly outside the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. Nevertheless, the demand came not only from them. Quite a 
few Jews held a festive meal on the first Seder night to commemorate the 
exodus from Egypt and they strove to have matzo on their table at least for 
this one night.5* 

Kosher butchers were on hand at some meat markets, including the one 
in Birobidzhan.9? The situation was different in some other areas of the 
Soviet Union, especially among non-Ashkenazic Jews. Thus, the 1956 del- 
egation of the Rabbinical Council of America reported that Georgia was 
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the only place in the Soviet Union where they saw kosher butcher shops.® 
In the 1950s, in Frunze (Bishkek), a state-run gastronom (food store) sold 
kosher meat.*? In Tajikistan and Uzbekistan, the powers-that-be had chosen 
not to interfere with Jewish ritual slaughtering. 

As Anna Shternshis learned in her oral-history research, a number of her 
respondents, Jews from the former Soviet Union, mentioned a separate pan 
for frying pork.® This was certainly a very radical addition to—or, most 
commonly, replacement of—the traditional mandatory separation of fley- 
shik (meat) and milkhik (diary) products. There were also other “tricks” 
to make eating pork “less harmful” —for instance, to eat it on a windowsill 
without using any cutlery and plates, or to take a piece of the front part 
rather than from the back, especially as Jews usually did not consume the 
hindquarters of any animal, even a kosher one. Non-Ashkenazic Soviet 
Jews, however, seldom ate pork. Importantly, the majority of them lived 
among Muslims in Central Asia and the Caucasus, whose revulsion to pork 
remained deeply ingrained during the entire Soviet period.” 

Even in its nonkosher form, Jewish cuisine tended to differ from that of 
non-Jews. Apart from cooking Jewish fare, Jews had incorporated numerous 
non-Jewish dishes but in “Judaized” form. For instance, “Jewish borscht” 
did not contain pork salo, or cured slabs of fatback, an important item in 
the Ukrainian cuisine. Significantly, meat would be soaked in water before 
cooking, which was a residue of the traditional process of koshering meat 
by soaking the blood out of it. On Jewish and general Soviet holidays or 
birthdays, guests could be fed with such homemade special-occasion dishes 
as gefilte fish. 

Although by the 1950s and 1960s “Jewish food was part of a hidden 
world,"7?? it certainly was not particularly hidden in such places as the for- 
mer Ukrainian shtetl of Shargorod, where Jews “formed the most visible 
and influential group in the town.”’’”* Weddings, with tables loaded with Jew- 
ish dishes, would be organized as public events rather than secret gather- 
ings. The institution of Jewish caterers, known in Yiddish as sarverns or 
sarverkes, survived in some areas, notably in Moldova. For all that, the Jew- 
ish food tradition had transformed and endured in the Soviet Union by and 


large in private kitchens rather than in public spaces. 
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Ancient Studies 


While the Soviet book market was inundated with antireligious titles, pub- 
lications on ethnic history were of particular concern to Soviet ideologists 
and appeared rarely in bookstores. Peeter Tulviste, an Estonian scholar, 
wrote that to a significant degree ethnic identity “can be conceived as con- 
sisting of various texts which interact with each other. . . . From this point 
of view, history texts of various kinds interact with each other and many 
other texts in the formation as well as the functioning of individual iden- 
tity.""* A Soviet Jew usually had few, if any, texts on Jewish history for her 
or his identity-generating interactions. Significantly, vigilant functionaries 
in the Communist Party's Central Committee routinely blocked publica- 
tion of scholarly works devoted to the Holocaust, and the term itself did not 
appear in the vocabulary of Soviet books and periodicals. 

Readers interested in Jewish history would look for indirect ways of 
getting access to information, finding it usually in occasional journalistic 
coverage of historical topics or in belles-lettres. At the same time, Soviet 
scholars’ studies of the ancient past and history of religion sometimes 
touched on aspects of Jewish history. Such esoteric topics were obviously 
considered harmless and incapable of boosting Jewish historical memory. 
For instance, readers had access to the 1962 book History of the Khazars 
by the archaeologist Mikhail Artamonov, director of the State Hermit- 
age Museum in Leningrad. A decade before its publication, Artamonov 
had a difficult stretch in his life. In December 1951 he was attacked in 
Pravda for claiming that Khazaria served as a model for Ancient Russia.7? 
Rumors ascribed the article, bylined “P. Ivanov,” to various people, includ- 
ing Stalin. It was indeed a serious matter in the climate of the time, when 
agitprop expected validation of Russia’s role as a pioneer rather than an 
imitator. The experience of the early 1950s left an imprint on Artamonov’s 
1962 book, which claimed inter alia that adoption of the Jewish religion 
by the ruling class of Khazaria was “a fatal step” because it severed the 
government from the people, replaced pastoral nomadism and agriculture 
with mercantile middlemen, and led to the “parasitic enrichment of the 
ruling elite.”’”° 

The idea that the Khazar state became parasitic after adopting Judaism 
found further development in the work of the leading Soviet archaeologist 
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Svetlana Pletneva.””? Mikhail Ikhilov, who defended his dissertation on the 
history and culture of Mountain (or Caucasus) Jews at the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Ethnography in 1949, wrote about Khazars’ involvement in the 
ethnogenesis of Mountain Jews and did not deal with the issue of “para- 
sitism” ostensibly engendered by Judaism. In his treatment of the subject, 
some of the Khazars were assimilated by the core group of Jews who had 
come to the Caucasus from Persia.” 

The year 1951 saw the revival of the Palestinian Society, whose roots 
stemmed from the Imperial Orthodox Palestinian Society, established in 
1882. Although the revitalized society functioned under the auspices of 
the Academy of Sciences, its mission was predominantly in the domain 
of politics. The Palestinian Society’s journal, Palestinskii sbornik (Palestine 
Miscellany), became an important outlet for academic publications. No 
mentioning of the state (or prestate period) of Israel would appear in its 
pages, but the taboo did not apply to medieval Jewish history and to ancient 
Israel. Professor Isaac Vinnikov, one of the semitologists who contributed 
to the journal, headed the Department of Assyrian and Hebrew Studies 
at Leningrad University's Faculty of Oriental Studies from 1945 to 1949 
and returned to the university after a forced hiatus during the late Stalinist 
years. At the 25th International Congress of Orientalists held in Moscow 
in August 1960, Vinnikov chaired the session addressed by Yigael Yadin, 
the former chief of staff of the Israeli army turned well-known archaeolo- 
gist, one of the twelve members of the Israeli delegation. Vinnikov empha- 
sized the importance of applying materialist methods to biblical studies, 
which meant looking into the social and economic context of biblical texts 
through the prism of Marxist theory.” 

Palestinskii sbornik also published articles by Iulii (Iudel) Solodukho, the 
well-established scholar of Arabic, Aramaic, and Talmudic studies, whose 
research focused on the Babylonian Talmud but was officially categorized 
as focused on ancient Iraq and Iran. The purges miraculously bypassed 
Solodukho despite the fact that in his youth, before becoming a Soviet Ori- 
entalist, he was involved in rather “questionable” activities: he studied at 
the famed Volozhin Yeshiva, was a delegate to the Fifth Zionist Congress in 
Switzerland in 1901, and participated in the Hebrew-language movement. 
According to the American scholar of Judaism Jacob Neusner, Solodukho 
“made the effort both to preserve the traditions of Talmud learning acquired 
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in his youth and to master and make use of the Marxist hermeneutic which 
came to dominance in his mature years.’’*° 

Less fortunate was Iosif Amusin, a specialist in the history of the ancient 
Near East, who, as a member of a Zionist youth organization, experienced 
both exile (1926-30) and incarceration (1938-39). Still, he graduated from 
Leningrad University and served in the army during World War II. After 
1945 he taught ancient history at the Leningrad Pedagogical Institute and 
Leningrad University until he was fired during the campaign against “cos- 
mopolitanism." After a period of unemployment, he found a job at the 
Pedagogical Institute in the Volga city of Ulyanovsk. Upon returning to 
Leningrad in 1954, Amusin worked as a research fellow at the Institute 
of Archaeology and the Institute of Oriental Studies of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences and showed great interest in the Dead Sea, or Qumran, 
Scrolls. 

The first Soviet semitologist's article on the Dead Sea Scrolls, written 
by Amusin's colleague, Klavdiia Starkova, appeared in 1958 in the journal 
Vestnik drevnei istorii (Bulletin of Ancient History). Boris Smolar, editor- 
in-chief emeritus of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency (in the 1920s he rep- 
resented the JTA in Moscow and continued to keep a close eye on the 
situation in the Soviet Union), wrote about Starkova in 1969 after visiting 
Leningrad: *a Russian woman who has a record in the scholarly world as 
being dedicated to the study of the history of the Jewish people."*? 

However, semitologists were not the only scholars interested in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. Giler Livshits's The Qumran Scrolls and Their Historical Signifi- 
cance, the first Russian-language pamphlet-size description of the findings 
made in the Qumran gorge of the Dead Sea, was published in 1959 under 
the imprint of the Belorussian State University, where the author worked 
starting in 1958. In 1967 he put out a much more substantial volume, The 
Origin of Christianity in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Livshits’s 1957 
book Class Struggle in Judea and Uprisings against Rome, which essentially 
historicized biblical events and characters, had been a cause of concern 
to his dogmatic colleagues, who went so far as to insist on destroying the 
entire print run. Ultimately, the book reached readers thanks to enthu- 
siastic reviews by influential Moscow historians. Still, a chapter on the 
Jewish diaspora of that time saw publication only a quarter century after 
Livshits’s death.** 
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While scholars turned to studying the Dead Sea Scrolls exclusively, or at 
least primarily, for purely academic interest, the Soviet ideological watch- 
dogs welcomed such studies for a completely different reason, highlighted, 
for instance, in a review of the 1960 book Scrolls of the Dead Sea by his- 
tory popularizer Anatoli Varshavsky. Scientific atheists could use the dating 
(long before Jesus), provenance, and content of the scrolls for arguing that 
the official history of Christianity and, by extension, of other religions rep- 
resented “an enormous falsification."5* As a result, Varshavsky’s book came 
out in fifty thousand copies under the imprint of Molodaia gvardiia (Young 
[Communist] Guard), one of the biggest Moscow publishing houses. Also 
in 1960, the Moscow Publishing House of Political Literature released 
Finds in the Judean Desert coauthored by Sergei Kovalev, director of the 
Museum of Religion and Atheism, and Mikhail Kublanov, a historian of 
religion. This book had a print run of fifty-five thousand. Its revised edition, 
released in 1964, had an even bigger one of sixty-eight thousand. 

Kovalev and Kublanov, as well as some other Soviet historians, impugned 
one of the previously unquestionable postulates of Soviet historiography 
of early Christianity, namely that the birthplace of the new religion was 
located outside Palestine. The postulate originated from Friedrich Engels’s 
statement: “The legend that Christianity arose ready and complete out of 
Judaism and, starting from Palestine, conquered the world with its dogma 
already defined in the main and its morals . . . can continue to vegetate only 
in the theological faculties and with people who wish ‘to keep religion alive 
for the people’ even at the expense of science."*^ Alexander Kazhdan, a 
Soviet Byzantinologist who had been publishing studies on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls since the 1950s, argued that the whole massive tradition of Marxist 
scholars’ assertion that Christianity was born in Asia Minor, not in Pales- 
tine, stemmed from misinterpretations of Engels’s original writings. Kazh- 
dan, who consequently emigrated from the Soviet Union and worked as an 
academic in the United States, also came to the cautiously phrased conclu- 
sion that Jesus was a historical person.** 

Although Starkova, who pioneered the study of Qumran in the Soviet 
Union, continued to publish on this theme, Amusin’s works would domi- 
nate the Soviet book market. His book The Dead Sea Scrolls came out in 
Moscow in two editions, in 1960 and 1961. In 1962 it appeared in a Slovak 


translation; translations into Polish and Romanian followed in 1963.57 In 
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1965 Amusin was awarded a doctorate for this research. At the award cer- 
emony he concluded his speech with a quote in Hebrew from Pirkei Avot, 
a tractate that contains sayings and ethical teachings of the rabbinic sages: 
“You are not expected to finish the job, but you cannot shirk the obligation 
to undertake it."*? In the same year the Moscow publishing house Nauka 
(Science) put out sixty thousand copies of Amusin's new book Finds at 
the Dead Sea, edited by Vasily Struve, the founder of the Soviet school of 
historical research on the ancient Orient. In his introduction, one of his 
last written works, Struve referred to Engels's recommendation to study 
the historical conditions that led to the rise of Christianity. In other words, 
he emphasized that Amusin's work was useful from the point of view of 
Marxist scholarship. 

Amusin’s books continued to appear in the coming years, even after 
1967, when a vigilant eye might deem the topic of Qumran ideologically 
harmful, too proximate, at least geographically, to Zionism. His paper, 
prepared for the 27th International Congress of Orientalists held in Ann 
Arbor in August 1967, was circulated and reviewed though he did not 
attend the event. The Soviets, as well as Czechoslovaks, Bulgarians, and 
East Germans had decided to withdraw at the last moment in light of the 
current international situation—the war in Vietnam and the tensions in the 
Middle East—which made the time inopportune for cultural and scholarly 
exchange.?? Significantly, from the official point of view, Amusin, Starkova, 
and other semitologists were not categorized as scholars working directly in 
the domain of Jewish studies; Jewish scholarship and culture continued to 
be associated predominantly with Yiddish. 
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The Return of the Yiddish Word and Song 


Categorized as the language of Jewish toilers, Yiddish prospered in the 
Soviet Union in the first two decades after the revolution. In Belorussia, in 
the Jewish Autonomous Region, and in the five Jewish National Districts in 
the European part of the country it had the status of an official language. 
It was the main language of instruction in hundreds of educational institu- 
tions at all levels, from kindergartens to university departments. Yiddish 
speakers had access to theaters, radio programs, books, and periodicals. 
This rich and variegated infrastructure was curtailed in the late 1930s and 
then destroyed in the final years of Stalin’s life. Officially, however, Yiddish 
remained the only “legitimate” language of Ashkenazic Jewish culture, and 
some forms of Yiddish cultural expression began to be slowly resuscitated 
in the 1950s. 

We have no information on when and how the Soviet apparatus allowed 
Yiddish actors to perform in groups, duets, or solo. It might appear that 
the general atmosphere of de-Stalinization rather than an explicit deci- 
sion by the Kremlin made Yiddish concerts a reality of the second half 
of the 1950s. Yet, in the strictly subordinated Soviet system such concerts 
would not have happened without the permission, or some kind of bless- 
ing, coming from the Kremlin, whose denizens felt pressure from foreign 
organizations, including Communist parties, to take steps in that direction, 
especially as Yiddish enjoyed state support in Poland and Romania, Soviet 
satellites, and had thousands of devotees in pro-Soviet circles in many other 


countries.’ As a result, according to the British embassy, 
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by 1955 there were a few, a very few, Jewish musical-literary evenings. These 
were enormously popular, and in the present year their numbers have grown. 
They have included the singer Lyubimov, who is said to have been arrested 
in 1948-9 and released only very recently. The folk-singer Anna Gruzik gave 
four concerts in Moscow, and she was advertised as giving three in Leningrad 
in May 1956. Four concerts were given in Moscow in the same month by 
Klara Waga, of Riga. Four more are advertised at the moment, to be given by 
Mikhail Epelbaum. At nearly all of these, there are readings from Yiddish clas- 
sics, notably from Scholom [sic] Aleichem. An evening wholly devoted to him, 
in connection with the fortieth anniversary of his death [in 1956], was held on 
12th May and was sympathetically reported in the newspapers, but the other 
events do not seem to be either advertised or reviewed in the press, though 
they appear on posters in the Moscow streets. 

A member of the Embassy attended one of these musical-literary evenings, 
in the company of a secretary of the Israeli Embassy. The hall was packed, as 
apparently it always is on such occasions. There were a great many young 
people. The audience listened to the readings and the songs with rapt atten- 
tion, and gave the impression that they derived the keenest pleasure from the 
mere fact of attending a Jewish function. These concerts are the only permitted 
purely Jewish activity of a secular kind, and so satisfy a deep craving among 
the audience. From the first announcement to the last, not a word of anything 
but Yiddish was spoken from the stage. Only one “Soviet” song was sung, and 


politely applauded. All the rest of the programme was traditional.” 


On 9 September 1956, a special commission appointed by the Ministry 
of Culture of the Russian republic had submitted for approval a detailed 
project of (re)establishing a Yiddish state theater in Moscow and naming 
it after Sholem Aleichem. Numerous cultural events were dedicated to the 
classic Yiddish writer’s jubilee, including a gala under the auspices of the 
Writers Union. The literary part of the event was followed by performances 
of Yiddish singers as well as several scenes presented by a group of actors 
from the defunct State Yiddish Theater. 

Four members of the commission were active in pre-1948 Yiddish cul- 
tural life: the omnipresent Moyshe Belenky; the experienced theater direc- 
tors Moyshe Goldblat and Efraim Loyter; and the composer Leyb Pulver, 
who for many years served as the musical director of the Moscow State 
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Yiddish Theater. Their project envisaged a theater situated in the heart of 
Moscow, with a company of thirty actors and a school for ten young actors. 

It was seen as a certainty that the inaugural performance of the new 
troupe would take place in May 1957? However, in the end this did not 
happen. Three months after the scheduled opening date, during the Mos- 
cow Youth and Student Festival, Pulver told Israeli delegates that many 
actors were still hoping that the efforts to set up a theater would soon bear 
fruit, especially as the authorities had explained that there was no ideologi- 
cal opposition to such an undertaking. Rather, the opening had been held 
up for lack of a suitable building.* Finally, however, the project never got off 
the ground, which indicated that the reasons were more complicated than 
simply a lack of suitable premises. 

For the time being, concerts represented the sole public sphere made 
available by the government for Yiddish cultural activities after a period 
of virtually complete devastation. It seems that at best only one group of 
Yiddish actors performed in the early 1950s: the Chernivtsi Philharmonic 
Society continued to employ Sidi Tal, a popular Yiddish singer and actress, 
and two other actors, even after the closure of the local Yiddish theater in 
February 1950, which chronologically was the last Yiddish theater to close 
during the assault on Yiddish culture.? No doubt, this was not just a quirk 
of the Philharmonic Society to keep a Yiddish ensemble under its patron- 
age. “Miraculous” decisions of this kind could be made only in Kyiv or 


even in Moscow. Tal wrote later: 


I remained one of the few who continued to perform in Yiddish. How did 
it happen? I don’t think that it was because I was so talented and unique. 
I simply lived in a rather unusual city. Always—under Austria-Hungary 
[until 1918], Romania [until 1940], and Soviet rule—Chernivtsi was unique 
as regards the “Jewish question.” Of course, in Chernivtsi, like in the entire 
country, synagogues would be closed down, turned into clubs and store- 
houses. The Yiddish theater was closed down, too. Nonetheless, somehow 
miraculously the unique Jewish spirit continued to live, Yiddish continued 
to be spoken, and Jews felt themselves somewhat freer. This was the reason, 
perhaps, why after the war many Jews began moving to Chernivtsi from other 
areas of the Soviet Union and the local Jewish population increased rapidly, 


nearing the prewar figure.° 
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For all that, according to other information, there was a period of time 
when she also was not allowed to perform in Yiddish at all and had no 
choice but to struggle with preparing a program in Russian, the language 
that Tal knew only poorly." She became a Soviet citizen as late as 1940, 
when the Soviet Union annexed Chernivtsi and other areas previously 
belonging to Romania. 

On 16 August 1955, Tal gave a concert at the Pushkin Theater in Mos- 
cow. This was the beginning of a new phase in her—and, to a degree, gen- 
erally Jewish—artistic life.? Earlier, in March 1954, Yiddish songs were 
performed in a Moscow theater hall by the popular non-Jewish singer Irma 
Jaunzem, whose repertoire included folk songs in many languages.? Since 
I954 and even more so since 1955 authorities had allowed the renewal of 
Yiddish entertainment programs. The concerts provided some earnings 
also to writers whose works, usually poems, sometimes specially written, 
would be sung or recited at such concerts. Soon a score of Yiddish profes- 
sional groups were touring under the auspices of Rosestrada, the central 
organization in the Russian Federation for variety, concert, and recitation 
enterprises. The largest of these was Anna Guzik's troupe of twelve. Dur- 
ing the years when Yiddish was banned from the Soviet stage, Guzik con- 
tinued to give concerts, albeit in Russian and predominantly in provincial 
places. As early as December 1953, her concerts took place in Leningrad 
and probably contained Yiddish songs.!? 

Yiddish concert programs were put on by such artists as Shaul Lyubi- 
mov, Marina Gordon, Mikhail Epelbaum (Applebaum), and Isaac Rakitin. 
Epelbaum, the “Jewish Chaliapin"!! as his admirers called him, enjoyed 
an unprecedented popularity among Soviet Jews. In 1937 he received the 
title of the Meritorious Artist of the Russian Federation, but in 1949 the 
state treated him differently, sending him to labor camps and confiscating 
his personal property. He was accused of *using ethnic prejudices for the 
incitement of national discord” and of “anti-Soviet agitation” during his 
concert tours.'? Released from the Gulag in 1954 (Lyubimov was freed in 
the same year), poor in health, Epelbaum was one of the first Yiddish sing- 
ers to resume touring the country. He died in 1957. 

In 1954 Rakhmil (later known as Emil) Gorovets prepared a program 
called *Freylekhs" (Joy)—this was the title of one of the last plays in the 
repertoire of the Moscow State Yiddish Theater. Gorovets, a graduate of 
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the theater’s school, had had a leading role in the play, so his concert pro- 
gram was a nostalgic “joy.” In 1955 he began to work with the jazz band 
directed by Eddie Rosner, whose orchestra became a launching pad for 
Gorovets’s successful career as a Soviet pop singer renowned for several 
widely successful hits. His concerts usually included a couple of Yiddish 
songs, but his last full Yiddish concert in the Soviet Union took place in 
Moscow in 1963." 

In the first seven months of 1956, Yiddish performers gave 121 concerts 
that attracted sixty-five thousand spectators. For instance, on 30 January 
1956, Marina Gordon, a soloist of the State Radio Committee (together 
with the Birobidzhan-affiliated actress Leah Kolina) gave a concert of Yid- 
dish songs to a sellout crowd at the Moscow Mossovet Theater. On 2 April 
1956, several Yiddish folk songs, performed by Lyubimov, were broadcast 
on Moscow radio. From 1957 onward, the popular singer Zinovii (Zalman) 
Shulman renewed his Yiddish concert tours, interrupted by his arrest in 
1949. Given the previous Jewish cultural vacuum, the concert groups did 
not have to struggle for an audience: in 1957 the Soviet Ministry of Culture 
reported about three thousand Yiddish concerts with three million tickets 
sold. Although the profile of the audience was predominantly elderly, many 
relatively young people, some of them army officers, were among those who 
came to a Moscow concert by Sidi Tal in 1958. Moscow, however, was not 
the main stronghold of Yiddish. Harry Schwartz, a New York Times jour- 
nalist who visited Minsk in 1955, wrote: “Yiddish is still a living language 
among Jewish adults here, and unlike Moscow it can be heard frequently 
on the streets.” +6 

Numerous records of Yiddish songs became available in Soviet stores. 
Thus, the 1966 catalog of Melodiia, the major Soviet record company, 
contains thirty-four Yiddish records. The year 1956, for instance, saw the 
release of at least four records by Anna Guzik and three by Sidi Tal." 

Yiddish cultural life such as amateur theater groups sponsored by 
trade-union organizations emerged not exclusively in places that came 
under Soviet control in 1939 or 1940. In 1958 the Warsaw Folks-Shtime 
reported about an amateur Yiddish theater collective formed in Leningrad. 
It debuted on 1 April in the club of the papermaking factory Svetoch.'® 
Faivish Arones, formerly an actor and director at various Yiddish theaters, 


most notably in Minsk, Kharkiv, and Birobidzhan (where he was arrested in 
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October 1949), was the central figure in the Leningrad theater group, which 
included several people with an experience of working in Yiddish troupes. 
Arones also dabbled in literary pursuits, the best-known of which was his 
translation into Yiddish of Samuil Marshak’s satirical antiracist and—even 
more—anti-American poem Mister Twister, a fixture in the canon of Soviet 
children’s literature. 

In the summer of 1955 Arones came to Leningrad after seven years in 
the Gulag. In 1957 and 1958 he took charge of the group, which called 
itself the Leningrad Yiddish Music and Drama Ensemble. Raphael Skliar- 
ski, a former music teacher at the Moscow Yiddish Theater School, 
became the ensemble’s musical director. They made unsuccessful attempts 
to gain official status as a “people’s theater.” Introduced in 1959 for suc- 
cessful amateur troupes, this status as a semiprofessional collective opened 
access to financial and other support from the state. However, the Lenin- 
grad Department of Culture criticized the ensemble for “not touching on 
contemporary themes" and characterized its performance as “quite raw 
and unpolished.” At the same time, the department did not “fundamen- 
tally oppose the possibility of establishing an interesting Jewish national 
ensemble." 

Boris Geft, a Meritorious Artist of the Russian republic who was a mem- 
ber of the commission that discussed the issue of the Jewish ensemble, 
made the problem clear: “One must say that with Jewish art we face an 
absolutely confusing conundrum. It is known that Jews want a Jewish the- 
ater. It is known also that even bad actors attract an audience. No doubt 
this [Leningrad Yiddish] troupe will attract an audience and will be profit- 
able. But we encounter a perplexing phenomenon. Whereas the culture of 
any ethnicity living in the Soviet Union does not raise any question, there is 
some unexplainable resistance toward Jewish musical culture.” 

All endeavors at “legalizing” the troupe led nowhere and were ultimately 
blocked by the Culture Ministry. Local authorities permitted a concert per- 
formance, prepared by Arones and his fellow artists, on the premises of 
one of the theaters. The two permitted performances were “closed,” that 
is, denied permission to print playbills. Finally, Arones and his wife Bella 
(Bertha), a singer, moved to Riga, where they gave Jewish concerts under 
the umbrella of the Latvian Philharmonic Society and then, in 1972, emi- 
grated to Israel.!? 
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The Leningrad amateur troupe continued its activity after Arones’s 
departure. Skliarski remained its leader, and several new people joined 
the collective. Among them were David Stiskin, the cantor of the Lenin- 
grad Choral Synagogue who earned his bread as an engineer, and Naum 
Agranov, a singer in the synagogue choir. The participation of Agranov, a 
hairdresser, turned the troupe’s fortune. Thanks to him, the amateur actors 
found an official umbrella and a source for modest financial support at the 
culture department of the trade union of workers of local industry and utili- 
ties. Most importantly, the ensemble gained the status of an amateur troupe 
of the hairdressers’ branch of the trade union. A milestone in the history 
of the ensemble came on 11 April 1958, the day of the debut concert of 
its new program, which was prepared with active participation of Zalman 
Kagan (also known as Zinovy Baev), an experienced Yiddish man of letters 
who previously worked at the Yiddish theater in Minsk. 

There was a plan to organize Yiddish classes at the state-run foreign- 
language courses, with Kagan and one more person, Asher Blank, as teach- 
ers. However, this plan had the misfortune of attracting the interest of an 
Israeli journalist who was making a documentary about Soviet Jews. Her 
involvement scared the potential Yiddish teachers and, of course, those 
who were responsible for the foreign-language courses. Blank nonetheless 
taught Yiddis; for lack of a textbook, he had to construct an alphabet using 
letters cut from copies of the Folks-Shtime. 

The short history of the ensemble ended in 1960. The timing was not 
coincidental: the relatively liberal period that followed the 20th Party Con- 
gress had come to an end and the culture department of the trade union 
was told to stop the “Jewish bazaar."?? In 1974 Fedor Miasnikov, then a 
KGB officer with the rank of captain (he would steadily rise in the ranks to 
become a general, deputy chairman of the KGB, and in the early 1990s an 
official at the Russian embassy in Israel), shared his experience of recruit- 


ing agents among Jewish activists: 


In the 1950s, the state security organs began receiving signals that a group of 
individuals of Jewish nationality were making attempts to establish in Lenin- 
grad a Jewish people’s theater. The group was organized by engineer Pinsker 
[most probably not his real name]. In the process of investigating Pinsker, it 


was confirmed that he had no hostile intentions. Rather, he simply knew well 
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and loved Jewish culture and wanted other people to have access to it. In a con- 
versation with a [KGB] operative Pinsker stated that he disapproved of nation- 
alism and was ready to fight it. On that ground, Pinsker had been recruited [as 
an informant] and for twenty years actively helped the state security organs to 
fight with Jewish nationalists and foreign Zionists. . . . A person with a literary 
bent, Pinsker wrote for many foreign Jewish newspapers and journals, widely 


promoting abroad the real situation of Jews in the Soviet Union.” 


In 1962 the Moscow Jewish Dramatic Ensemble was established, whose 
first director was Veniamin Shvartser, the only Soviet Yiddish actor who 
once played the role of Lenin. The troupe had no premises of its own and 
performed in Moscow only rarely. The New York Times described its first 
performance in the capital in February 1963: 


At the first of four Moscow performances yesterday, 800 persons cheered a 
truncated stage version of “Tevye, the Milkman,” based on stories of Sholem 
Aleichem, the classic Yiddish writer. 

The five-character playlet, in three scenes lasting an hour and a half, has 
been brought to the Soviet capital by a traveling troupe after a two-month 
tryout in the Ukraine and Central Asia... . 

As if to express appreciation for the gradual relaxation, a woman member 
of the troupe stepped in front of the curtain before yesterday's performance in 
the Young Spectators Theater and launched into an impassioned speech about 
the Soviet Union, its size, its diverse peoples and their successes as “builders 
and creators of communism." 

A seemingly dutiful round of applause rose on the playlet, in which Mr. 
Shvartser, in the title role, was the most professional participant. The audi- 
ence laughed appreciatively at the slightest humor. There was often buzzing 
conversation after applause, as those more fluent in Yiddish explained a point 
to neighbors. 

In the second half of the evening, members of the troupe doubled as reciters 
of Yiddish verse, monologists and singers. . . . 

In a monologue from the play “Milk and Honey,” by Emmanuil Kazakevich, 
an actress impersonated a Jewish milkmaid who told of having been elected 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet (Parliament) from the Jewish autonomous 


region of Birobidzhan.?? 
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The repertoire of the Leningrad, Moscow, and all other Yiddish troupes 
remained stuck in the past. Their performances were nostalgic trips both 
for the actors and their audiences. In fact, for many or even the major- 
ity of them Yiddish itself was a language of their past; in their daily life 
they spoke Russian. Plays by Soviet Yiddish authors set in the 1920s and 
1930s became irrelevant in the 1950s and 1960s. As a result, Yiddish theater 
directors preferred time warps to the shtetl. 


On the Outskirts of the USSR 


Vilnius witnessed many Yiddish concerts. In the beginning of 1956, Anna 
Guzik, Isaac Rakitin, Klara Vaga, Mikhail Epelbaum, and Sidi Tal per- 
formed for the local audience. In March and April 1956, Kaunas and 
Vilnius saw the first performances of Nehama Lifshitz (Lifshitzaite). 
A young singer (she was twenty-nine at the time), Lifshitz grew up in a 
Yiddish-speaking family, though her parents sent her—before 1940—to a 
Hebrew school. In May, Mark (Meir) Broido, an experienced actor and 
director, formed a troupe with Lifshitz, who previously appeared under the 
Russian name of Nadezhda, and two other actors. His attempts to establish 
a Yiddish theater troupe for the three Baltic republics were unsuccessful. In 
1958 Lifshitz won an all-Soviet competition of variety artists. In 1959 the 
troupe changed, for one year only, its affiliation to the Leningrad Philhar- 
monic Society, which broadened the geographic diversity of their tours.?? 
In Vilnius and in Lithuania in general, the authorities displayed relative 
tolerance of Yiddish cultural activities. To an extent this had to do with the 
attitude of top officials. Characteristically, Justas Paleckis, chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Lithuania until 1967, was an ethnic 
Lithuanian but a fluent Yiddish speaker.?^ Personal sympathies, however, 
did not stop him and other officials from closing all Jewish cultural and 
educational institutions in the republic when such orders came from Mos- 
cow. More importantly, though, in Lithuania two national minorities, Jews 
and Poles, demanded their cultural rights. It would therefore have been 
strange to ban Jewish groups while permitting Polish ones, and discrimi- 
nation against the Poles would have provoked protests from neighboring 


Communist Poland. This made the situation in Lithuania a peculiar one.?° 
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In Vilnius a Yiddish section was opened at one of the town’s libraries in 
the summer of 1956. Yakov Yossade (Jokūbas Josadé), who in the late 1940s 
briefly headed the Vilnius branch of the Moscow Yiddish publishing house 
Der Emes and later worked as a Lithuanian man of letters, held seminars 
for enthusiasts of Yiddish literature in the library. The local Yiddish chorus, 
along with dramatic and dancing groups, occupied particularly important 
positions in Vilnius Jewish life. The three amateur collectives performed for 
the first time in December 1956. Although the authorities allowed them 
to exist, from time to time the activists of Yiddish culture encountered 
problems. One of the core activists, Berl Cesark, a veteran of World War II 
and long-standing member of the Communist movement, complained to 
Party leaders in Vilnius and Moscow. In one of his letters he described the 
following incident: 


In October 1958, with the approval of the department of culture of the Repub- 
lic Council of Trade Unions of the Lithuanian SSR, a children’s choir partici- 
pated in a festive program for the forty-first anniversary of the Great October 
Revolution. The children’s choir performed songs in Russian, Lithuanian, 
and Yiddish. 

Several days after the festive concert, the secretary of the Vilnius town coun- 
cil said to me that singing in Yiddish and the study of the Yiddish language 
lead to isolation, that the Jews should assimilate. . . . I was immediately ordered 
to disband the children's group, it being stressed that this had been agreed 


upon with the Central Committee of the Communist Party of Lithuania.?* 


Nonetheless, eight years later, some two hundred people were involved 
in the Vilnius amateur collective led by the Lithuanian Republic's Honored 
Worker of Arts Leonid Lurie, who used to work as Mikhoels's assistant. 
Such Jewish Communists as Cesark and Yossade, veterans of the Sixteenth 
Lithuanian Division of the Red Army during World War II, formed an 
influential pressure group, able to break the bureaucratic resistance. T'he 
collective, affiliated with the House of Culture of the Lithuanian Republic's 
Central Council of Trade Unions, had received the status of a "people's the- 
ater.” The amateur and professional Vilnius actors had their public: accord- 
ing to the returns of the 1959 census, almost 70 percent of Lithuania's Jews 
(17,025 out of 24,672) declared Yiddish as their first language. This was 
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the highest percentage of Yiddish speakers in any Soviet republic.” Paul 
Novick wrote in his 1964 travelogue after visiting Lithuania: “Very few cit- 
ies in the Soviet Union have what Vilna [Vilnius] does in respect to Yiddish 
culture. In Kovno [Kaunas] there is a Yiddish drama group and a chorus, 
on a smaller scale, the entire Jewish population being only 5,000.”?* The Vil- 
nius and Kaunas amateur actors were allowed to perform in the Estonian 
capital, Tallinn, where local activists also formed a Yiddish drama group.?? 

The Vilnius experience became an inspiration for enthusiasts of Yiddish 
culture in other parts of the country. Genia Lev and Boris Landau worked 
before the war as actors at the Kharkiv Yiddish Theater, which after its 
evacuation merged with the Odessa Yiddish Theater, and functioned in 
Central Asia until 1947. The couple moved to Vilnius but in 1956 returned 
to Tashkent, capital of Soviet Uzbekistan, and formed there a Jewish theater 
ensemble. In the 1970s they once again moved to Vilnius and performed 
there with the local Yiddish troupe.*° 

As in Vilnius, Riga enthusiasts of Yiddish culture periodically met resis- 
tance from local Party functionaries, who promoted the idea of assimilating 
Jews. Still, in 1957 a Yiddish chorus was affiliated to a local trade-union 
club, and a Yiddish section was opened at one of the libraries. There was 
also a drama group that consisted of twenty amateurs led by former Yiddish 
actor Joseph Garfunkel. The group decided to choose two plays, or play- 
lets, written by Sholem Aleichem, Mentshn (People) and A dokter (A Doc- 
tor). We don’t know what determined the choice of the repertoire: Was it a 
desire to have an idiomatically rich text, which contained much traditional 
Jewish humor and a gallery of Jewish types from the past? Or was Sholem 
Aleichem considered acceptable by censors? In any case, the authorities 
gave permission for both plays, which could be performed in one evening. 
Sarah Fegin (who later founded a music school in Holon, Israel) composed 
the music for both plays. At every performance several seats were provided 
with earphones so that the play could be heard simultaneously in Latvian 
and Russian. In the spring of 1962 the drama group gave eight perfor- 
mances of both plays. The audience consisted almost entirely of Jews who 
were very enthusiastic. 

Although the authorities had capped the number of performances at 
eight, the troupe was allowed to choose a new play. The choice fell on a play 
about the life of Baruch Spinoza, written by Chaim Sloves. As it turned out, 
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Sholem Aleichem was indeed a safer choice than a contemporary Parisian 
author. In September 1962 the authorities banned the play’s staging and 
disbanded the group under the excuse that Jews should “assimilate and not 
look back to Jewish culture."?! The chorus, however, continued to function. 
In 1959, the Parisian Naye Prese reported that the chorus, under the baton 
of Israel Abramis, had one hundred participants. Although publicity was 
very limited and none of the announcements mentioned that the program 
was in Yiddish, every performance was sold out.?? 

In Daugavpils (also known as Dvinsk, its official name from 1893 to 
1920), the second-largest Latvian city after Riga, a Yiddish dramatic circle 
was formed as early as 1955. In fact, a group of enthusiasts, led by Leyb 
Brukhis, revived a well-established tradition. In 1940-41, when Daugavpils 
became Soviet, there were plans to transform the successful local amateur 
troupe into a state Yiddish theater. In November 1946 surviving members 
of the prewar troupe and several new amateur actors gave their first post- 
war performance and continued to give performances without interruption 
until the spring of 1952.? 

In December 1965 an amateur Yiddish dramatic circle emerged in Biro- 
bidzhan. It is not clear if that had happened thanks to a grassroots initia- 
tive or to the authorities’ decision to have such a cultural institution in the 
JAR. Mikhail Bengelsdorf, the new troupe's director, worked at the Birobid- 
zhan State Yiddish Theater until its liquidation in 1949. In 1967 the troupe 
received the status of people's theater. Grigory Gurevich, a Leningrad 
theater director who specialized in training directors of people's theaters, 
spent some time in Birobidzhan and gave a report on his impression of the 
Yiddish troupe. He praised the older actors, who—in Gurevich's opinion— 
were “almost professional." As for the younger generation, whose Yiddish 
was rusty at best, he found them “helpless, like barely literate amateurs."?* 

In Kishinev (Chisinau), whose 42,900 thousand Jews made up a fifth of 
the city’s population in 1959, a Yiddish dramatic troupe emerged in Novem- 
ber 1966 and became recognized as a people’s theater in 1968. Its director, 
Ruvim Levin, and his wife Khana were students of the Moscow Yiddish 
Theater School, which was closed in 1949. Among the troupe’s roughly one 
hundred participants were several professional actors. They also found sup- 
port among local Yiddish literati. Thus, Motl Saktsier wrote the first play in 


its repertoire, New Kasrilovka, based—once again!—on Sholem Aleichem’s 
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stories. Saktsier was a poet and playwright who experienced eight years of 
imprisonment in both waves of repressions, in the 1930s and 1940s, but 
after his release continued to work with Yiddish actors, notably Sidi Tal. 
His New Kasrilevka featured an array of shtetl characters coming onstage 
to tell their stories. The troupe had its own chorus and dance ensemble, and 
a production team drawn from the elite of Kishinev's music and theater 
scene. The Levins were in contact with Moyshe Belenky, who knew them as 
students at the Moscow theater school. 

Like virtually everywhere, the Kishinev troupe had a short life. The phas- 
ing out of the Thaw, the anti-Zionist campaign launched after the 1967 war 
in the Middle East, and the emigration to Israel cut short Yiddish ama- 
teur activities. In the new climate, the group was deprived of its permanent 
stage and moved to the outskirts of Kishinev. Its performances were rou- 
tinely canceled for invented reasons. A tragedy contributed to the decline 
of the troupe: Levin, who had applied to emigrate, died following a traffic 
incident—regarded by some as an assassination—in December 1971.7? 

Meanwhile, recordings of the American Yiddish singers Claire and Mina 
Bagelman, better known as the Barry Sisters, were gaining in popularity 
following their August 1959 performance in an American variety show, 
produced in conjunction with the American National Exhibition in Mos- 
cow. Known also as “Queens of Schmaltz,” the Barry Sisters injected swing 
into their songs, which appealed to the younger generation, often left unim- 
pressed by traditional performances of Yiddish repertoire.?9 A 1967 review 
in the newspaper Sovetskaia kultura (Soviet Culture) mentioned their influ- 
ence on the musical bands that performed in summer resorts on the Gulf of 
Riga?" These resorts attracted many Jewish visitors, not only from Latvia 
but also from Moscow and Leningrad. The Baltic seaside had a reputation 
as “almost West European" and appealed to members of the intelligentsia 
who turned up their noses at the “plebeian” Black Sea beaches. 

In the 1960s a Mountain Jewish people's theater operated in the town 
of Derbent, Dagestan, an autonomous republic in the northern Caucasus. 
Interestingly, the theater with over thirty actors was established thanks to 
the initiative and sponsorship of three Derbent-based collective farms. 
Their initiative found support from the Dagestan government. The collec- 
tive farms were remnants of the campaign in the 1920s and 1930s, when 


Jews were encouraged to work on land. The campaign was rather successful 
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among Mountain Jews, many of whom were involved in farming, particu- 
larly in viticulture, also earlier. By the end of the 1930s, such farms had lost 
their definition as Jewish ones but remained, by the composition of their 


members, essentially Jewish collectives.?? 


Jewish Bookshelves 


Concerts of ethnic songs, dances, and recitals would routinely be held 
outside a given ethnic group's territory, so Yiddish concerts in the Bal- 
tics, Ukraine, and elsewhere did not undermine the Birobidzhan-centered, 
“normal” model of Soviet Jewish life. Rather, to use Soviet parlance, they 
“met the Jewish population's cultural demands" and, not less importantly, 
served to prove that Soviet cultural politics was devoid of bias against Jews. 

As for the Jews’ reading supply, its specifically national component 
remained very limited. True, there is no information available on how many 
Jews sought to get this “component” and in which form—and language— 
they wished to consume it. There is little doubt that only a small minor- 
ity of Soviet Jews dreamt of Yiddish schools, periodicals, and books. While 
translations of Soviet Yiddish authors, most of them justly or unjustly for- 
gotten now, would find a place on some bookshelves, translations of such 
works as Lion Feuchtwanger's Judean Wars and Thomas Mann's Joseph and 
His Brothers were much more popular among acculturated Jewish and non- 
Jewish urbanites. Only one of the two, Feuchtwanger, was Jewish, but both 
left Germany after the Nazi Party's rise to power. Feuchtwanger, the most 
broadly published German-language fiction writer in the Soviet Union, was 
particularly widely read. Judging by Soviet statistical data up to and includ- 
ing 1957, his books came out in sixty editions, translated into eight Soviet 
languages, with a total print run of over 2.6 million copies.?? Literary his- 
torian and translator Shimon Markish, Perets Markish's older son, wrote 


about the Feuchtwanger phenomenon: 


In the second half of the 1950s and in the 1960s his works were published in 
the USSR many times. All of his novels with the exception of Fephthas Tochter 
(Qfephtha's Daughter) were published or republished within this fifteen-year 


period, and his collected works in twelve volumes were published in an edition 
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of 300,000 copies. In all, this comprised a kind of compendium of Jewish his- 
tory from the beginning of the Christian era to the Nazi persecutions. Most 
Jews of my generation and of the generation after mine experienced the fasci- 
nation of Feuchtwanger, if not always as a writer at least as a Jew. As for myself, 
to this day I take pride in the fact that I translated his last novel about Josephus 
and compiled the notes to the whole trilogy about him. While doing this work, 
for the first time in my life I felt the true meaning of the lofty words which have 


been so perverted by ideology and propaganda: to labor for one’s people.*° 


In the 1960s Moscow publishers had released four books of Russian 
translations of Israeli authors (see chapter 11). In 1966 the Moscow pub- 
lishing house Khudozhestvennaia literatura (Belles-Lettres) produced 
a volume of Sholem Asch’s selected stories, translated from Yiddish into 
Russian. The book had a respectable print run of fifty thousand. The title 
story, “People and Gods,” portrays two poor widows, the Jewish Golda and 
the Polish Antonia, who live together in a little hovel where “two gods are 
glimmering—little Sabbath candles on the table and a little icon-lamp."^ 
Asch, one of the best-known Yiddish writers in the West, was considered 
to be a friend of the Soviet Union thanks to his support for it during World 
War II. Soviet ideologists’ relatively warm attitude toward Asch survived 
despite his decision to cut all links to pro-Soviet circles in the West follow- 
ing the repressions of Yiddish writers and other intellectuals during the late 
Stalin era. 

The initiative to publish Asch’s book came from Moyshe Belenky, who 
after returning from the Gulag prepared a never-realized program of over 
one hundred volumes of Russian translations of Jewish literature. In 1962 
Belenky submitted a proposal to publish a two-volume edition of Asch’s 
works; however, one of the volumes—the novella America—appeared only 
in 2008, when the Moscow publishing house Tekst (Text) used the manu- 
script of a translation done in the 1960s. Belenky’s proposal found support 
from two veterans of the Soviet Yiddish cultural world: the philologist Eli 
Falkovich and the prose writer Joseph Rabin. Falkovich maintained that it 
would be good for Soviet readers to be introduced to the “well-established 
writer on social themes, master of [portraying] landscapes, still lifes, and 
genre scenes; a realist writer in a romantic wrapping, who fought for the 


right of people, including those at the bottom of the social scale, to live 
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happily.” Rabin characterized Asch as a person who “was not always 
stable in his views, and in politics, too, he was a man of moods.” Rabin 
also stressed that his literary legacy contained “many progressive works, 
which educated ordinary, working people and portrayed their strength, 
their humanity and their protest against God in heaven and the wealthy on 
earth.” Rabin recalled that during the 1905 Russian Revolution Asch “was 
radically disposed” and even “took the liberty of speaking against circumci- 
sion, which invited the rage of reactionaries and philistines.” (In fact, Asch 
wrote about circumcision in 1908.) Thus, Asch’s writings, at least some of 
them, had been qualified for access to the Soviet reader.*” 

The attitude toward the novelist Howard Fast differed completely. Soviet 
propagandists found themselves in a bind of having to castigate the man 
they used to describe as an exemplary American intellectual. By the mid- 
1950s over twenty million copies of Fast's books had been sold throughout 
the world, most notably in the Soviet Union, where his works were studied 
in secondary schools and universities and literary scholars wrote disser- 
tations on his life and oeuvre. His Soviet royalties measured in the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. At the same time, Fast's novels on Jewish 
topics, including his 1948 My Glorious Brothers (a popular Hanukkah gift 
in the USA), did not appear in Soviet translations. The winner of the Stalin 
International Peace Prize in 1953, Fast was the leading intellectual voice 
of American Communists. However, on 1 February 1957, the New York 
Times featured on its front page an article entitled *Reds Renounced by 
Howard Fast.” The editorial writer Harry Schwartz broke the news about 
Fast's departure from the Communist Party, mentioning Khrushchev's 
de-Stalinization speech and the April 1956 Folks-Shtime article about the 
repression of Soviet Yiddish writers as the main reasons for his ideological 
metamorphosis. In August 1957 Literaturnaia gazeta informed its reader- 
ship that Fast had become *a deserter under fire" and an author of “anti- 
Soviet slander."* As a result, his works stopped appearing in Soviet print. 

Very popular, especially among teenagers, was Aleksandra Brushtein's 
autobiographical trilogy Doroga ukhodit v dal’. . . (The Road Goes Off 
into the Distance . . .), written and issued in the second half of the 1950s. 
Previously known as a prolific playwright for the children's stage, Brush- 
tein wrote an autobiographical narrative about a Jewish girl from the time 


she enters school until she graduates. The action takes place in Vilna at 
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the end of the nineteenth century. The prototype for the novel’s hero, the 
girl’s father, is Brushtein’s father Jakub Wygodzki, a prominent physician 
and public leader, murdered by the Nazis in the early days of the occupa- 
tion. The book, which refers to many subjects that the Soviets half forbade 
or relegated to silence, served young Soviet Jews as a source of informa- 
tion about the Pale of Settlement, the numerus clausus, preparations for 
Passover and the Passover Seder, and the identity of such people as Alfred 
Dreyfus and the revolutionary Hirsh Lekert.** 

Brushtein’s book passed through Soviet censorship because its refer- 
ences to the anti-Jewish social climate and state policies targeted the pre- 
revolutionary period and the Nazi occupation. In fact, she wrote about it 
also earlier. In an article published in September 1939, when Poland had 
been occupied and partitioned by Germany and the Soviet Union, Brush- 
tein recalled her visit to interwar Vilna, where she had grown up. In her 
words, the trip left her with an impression that *a crazy projectionist drove 
the film tape in reverse—backward, to czarist Russia.” For Brushtein it was 
also a déja vu of what she used to experience as a Jew: “At the very moment 
of crossing the [Soviet-Polish] border, I experienced the return of the long- 
forgotten ‘feeling of my nose, that is, an almost physical sensation of having 
several extra millimeters in its length. In Soviet territory, no one pays atten- 
tion to these extra millimeters, but here they play the same role as medi- 
eval peyes [sidelocks] and a /apserdak [long frock coat], they are a kind of 
a stigma that shouts: ‘Look—this is a pariah, an outcast walking—tally-ho! 
Hit him!’45 

In the 1950s several aging writers, whose childhood had passed in a less 
assimilated or simply in a traditional Jewish environment, published their 
recollections and autobiographies. Literary critics looked on such writings 
with favor, finding in them an educational tool for introducing the younger 
generation to wrongs and injustices of the prerevolutionary past. In this 
context, some nostalgic notes were also acceptable. In his memoir People, 
Years, Life, Ehrenburg mentioned that his parents resorted to Yiddish only 
when they did not want the children to understand. He recalled how his 
mother used to kindle the candles before Yom Kippur: ^My mother never 
forgot Yom Kippur in the heavens or the pogrom on earth." Ehrenburg 
warmly portrayed his Orthodox grandfather's house in Kyiv, where he 
learned the meaning of the Sabbath and Jewish tradition.*° In October 1960 
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a fragment from Ehrenburg’s memoir appeared in Literaturnaia gazeta 
under the title “Kyiv.” The reader learned that, as Ehrenburg was growing 
up, “many Jews” lived in Kyiv and that his cousin once drew his attention 
to a bespectacled man with long hair. It was Sholem Aleichem, in whose 
writings Kyiv was called Egupets, and people of Egupets populated the 
Yiddish writer’s books.*? 

Shimon Markish, Perets Markish’s son and a significant literary scholar 
in his own right, maintained that Ehrenburg “was the only significant and 
exceptionally popular [Soviet Russian] writer who regularly repeated, 
reminding his reader: I am Jewish. . . . Ehrenburg's stubborn reminders 
helped sustain the weak national glimmer in the common layperson, in 
the masses, in the people.” For the Jews of post-Stalinist Soviet society, 
Ehrenburg’s writings, particularly People, Years, Life, as well as such literary 
sources as numerous publications of Lion Feuchtwanger’s novels, became 
“effective textbooks” for making Soviet Jews more nationally aware.* 

Novyi mir published recollections of Samuil Marshak, a leading children’s 
poet and translator, who entered literary society as a poet writing in Rus- 
sian about Jewish topics for Jewish audiences. In his memoirs he dwelled 
on his grandparents' house in Vitebsk, where a private teacher tutored him 
in Hebrew and the Bible. Shmuel Halkin's memoir came out in a collection 
entitled Soviet Writers and edited by Bertha Breinin. His parents were poor 
in means but rich in spirit. The spiritual legacy they gave him included a 
great love for the Hasidic nigunim (religious songs or tunes), for wise folk 
humor, and for the folktale. As a child he did not even attend a heder, a 
religious school, for lack of money to pay the fee. It was his elder brother 
who taught him Hebrew, Bible, and religious law and introduced him to 
the world of Aggadah and Kabbalah. Zalman Wendroffs collection of sto- 
ries On the Threshold of Life marked sixty years of his literary activities. The 
stories reflect the life of Russian Jews at the turn of the twentieth century.^? 

Colorful stories of Jewish Odessa became available to readers of a collec- 
tion of works by Isaac Babel, the main creator of the Russian (and Ukrai- 
nian) myth of Odessa, of specific Odessa humor and music. Leonid Utesov 
(Leyzer Vaysbeyn), the famous jazz singer, provided an additional under- 
pinning to this partly mythological, partly realistic portrait of the “Jewish” 
city. In Yiddish this myth hardly existed, although many Yiddish writers 


used to live in Odessa. Funny and exotic was not so much the “regular” 
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Jewish life in Odessa as its Russian-Jewish hybridization, including the 
local Russian vernacular spiced up with elements of Yiddish. For Yid- 
dish authors such places as Warsaw, Vilna, and Berdichev played a more 
important role as main habitats of urban Jewish culture. After 1917 Warsaw 
and Vilna remained abroad, and Berdichev was too provincial. Meanwhile, 
Odessa was increasingly reputed to be the Jewish capital as well as the capi- 
tal of Russian humor, and the city’s name became a signifier for “Jewish.”5° 

Russian translations of Yiddish writers’ books usually did not belong to 
the category of popular literature. Significantly, it is hard to get adequate 
information about a Soviet-published book’s real popularity or lack of it. 
The criterion for publishing a book was the “need” for it recognized by 
some decision-making experts, rather than actual reader “demand.” Read- 
ers were not regarded as independent subjects of culture but only as objects 
whose taste had to be cultivated in specific directions.*! Occasionally, how- 
ever, “need” and “demand” overlapped. With a few exceptions, translations 
from Yiddish transcended the linguistic rather than ethnic boundaries, 
reaching mostly Jewish readers but—as a rule—not becoming a particu- 
larly popular read also among them. Russian renditions of poems by Leyb 
Kvitko occupied a prominent place in Soviet children’s literature, but the 
fact that they had been written in Yiddish was never emphasized. Similarly, 
outside the Soviet Union, only three Yiddish authors, Sholem Aleichem, 
Sholem Asch, and later (mainly after winning a Nobel Prize in 1978) Isaac 
Bashevis Singer became relatively well-known to non-Yiddish readers. 

In the Soviet Union, Yiddish literature was perceived to a signifi- 
cant degree—if perceived at all—as the literature of one author: Sholem 
Aleichem. This was fitting for a lower-tier position in the Soviet literary 
hierarchy, which effectively placed Yiddish in the category of literatures 
with one representative on the all-Soviet scene, such as the Avar-language 
poet Rasul Gamzatov and the Chukchi-language prose writer Yuri Ryt- 
kheu. Moreover, the Yiddish literary tradition represented by Sholem 
Aleichem, who died in 1916, appeared moribund, whereas Gamzatov and 


Rytkheu were contemporary writers. 
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Sholem Aleichem 


A mini-industry of Sholem Aleichem scholarship, publications, and jubilee 
extravagances had emerged in the 1920s, matured in the 1930s and 1940s, 
and continued to function during the last Soviet decades. Isaac Bashevis 
Singer tried to explain the motivations for keeping the Jewish classic author 
in the Soviet canon: “Among Sholem Aleichem’s characters, there are nei- 
ther villains nor saints. . . . The worries and difficulties connected with 
making a living, generally overlooked or ignored in world literature, are his 
main topic. This is perhaps the reason for the Marxists’ special fondness for 
his work. Despite all the twists and turns of Soviet attitudes towards writers, 
he has always remained kosher.’’*? 

In fact, Singer, an attentive observer of Jewish life, had missed the point 
this time. In order to occupy a place in the Soviet literary canon, the Yid- 
dish writer had to be seen as more than a harmless humorist. Just laugh- 
ing was not enough to qualify as a classic. The writer had to be a sharp 
critic of exploiters. Irme Druker, a writer and literary scholar, played a 
particularly important role in the “Sovietization” of Sholem Aleichem. In 
the 1930s he suggested an ideologically acceptable understanding of the 
classic Yiddish writer’s satire. He argued that both the “vulgar sociologist 
critics” (as dogmatic simplifiers of Marxism were called in Soviet parlance) 
and “bourgeois nationalist critics” wrongly described Sholem Aleichem as 
a “good-natured” humorist. The former criticized his good nature, whereas 
the latter praised him for it. According to Druker, Sholem Aleichem was 
“good-natured” only toward the toiling masses but was a sharp critic 
of exploiters.°? 

This was exactly what Alexander Fadeev, then head of the Writers Union, 
emphasized in his speech during the celebration of Sholem Aleichem’s 
eightieth birthday in 1939: “Sholem Aleichem found scathing words, full of 
disdain and sarcasm, aimed at the bourgeoisie and plutocracy.” As a result, 
Soviet ideologists could embrace him. In addition, Sholem Aleichem was 
born and lived mainly in Ukraine, was Russian-schooled, wrote some of 
his stories in Russian, and—significantly—wanted to be buried in his home 
country (this did not happen when he died in America in May 1916; World 
War I and the ensuing revolution in Russia made the realization of his will 
impossible). No less important was his admiration for Maxim Gorky, the 
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guru of the Soviet literary world, and Taras Shevchenko, the Ukrainian 
national poet.^* 

In 1956 numerous cultural events were dedicated to the fortieth anni- 
versary of Sholem Aleichem’s death.°5 In March a literary gala marking 
the anniversary took place at the Central House of Writers—a nineteenth- 
century art nouveau mansion that housed the headquarters of the Writers 
Union.** During the break viewers were able to purchase the April issue 
of the Russian-language Polish magazine Pol’sha (Poland), which con- 
tained an article on the Warsaw Yiddish theater. A telegram with greetings 
from the Social-Cultural Association of Jews in Poland and the presence of 
the Birobidzhan writer Buzi Miller, who had been recently released from 
prison, underlined the international and all-Union significance of the event. 

The year 1956 saw publication of three collections of Sholem Aleichem’s 
stories translated into Russian. They came out in Moscow with a total print 
run of close to half a million copies. In general, in the 1950s and later Soviet 
publishing houses printed scores of Sholem Aleichem’s writings in transla- 
tion into various languages. Thus, by the mid-1960s, forty-two Ukrainian 
translations came out with a total print run of over seven hundred thousand 
copies.?? By that time the combined list of all books by Sholem Aleichem 
published in the Soviet Union contained over five hundred titles in twenty 
languages with a total print run of over six million copies.** 

Riva Rubina, who in the 1930s lectured on the history of Yiddish litera- 
ture at the Minsk Pedagogical Institute and, from 1934, at the Moscow Ped- 
agogical Institute, was reputed to be a leading scholar on Sholem Aleichem. 
Following the closure of the Yiddish Department at the Moscow institute in 
1938, she established herself as a compiler of and commentator on Russian 
translations of Sholem Aleichem's writings. In the 1950s she continued her 
activity, which began in 1940, when the State Publishing House produced 
her edited collection of stories by the classic writer. Nineteen fifty-six saw 
the publication of his stories for children edited by Rubina for the Publish- 
ing House of Children's Literature. In 1957 the State Publishing House 
brought out a seven-hundred-page volume of Sholem Aleichem's prose 
with Rubina's introduction. In 1959, the year of Sholem Aleichem's cente- 
nary, a smaller collection of his writings, also produced by the State Pub- 
lishing House, carried Rubina’s introduction. Her biographical-overview 


article opened the first volume of the collection of Sholem Aleichem's 
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works, whose publication, with a quarter-million print run for each of its 
six volumes, marked the writer’s centenary. Belenky played a particularly 
significant role in the production of books by and on Sholem Aleichem. He 
was the main person appointed to carry responsibility for compiling and 
editing the six-volume centenary edition. 

The Soviet ideological apparatus saw the Sholem Aleichem centenary 
as a public relations opportunity to show the world that Jewish culture 
enjoyed full state support. In this climate, Israel Serebriani, who worked in 
the 1930s as a Yiddish literary scholar in Minsk, had a chance to publish in 
Russian his book Sholem Aleichem and Folk Creativity. In 1959 the Foreign 
Language Publishing House distributed an English translation of Sholem 
Aleichem’s The Bewitched Tailor. Central, regional, and professional peri- 
odicals published articles about Sholem Aleichem. The Ministry of Com- 
munications issued a postage stamp with his portrait.?? Boris Sandler, a 
Yiddish writer of the post-World War II generation, recalled how a street 
in his Bessarabian hometown Belts was named after Sholem Aleichem 
in 1959. 

Still, some functionaries had chosen to abstain from celebrating Sholem 
Aleichem’s centenary. For instance, party officials in the Ukrainian city of 
Dnipropetrovsk banned a literary gala organized by the local branch of 
the Writers Union. When a Dnipropetrovsk Jewish resident wrote about 
it to the Central Committee of the Communist Party, he lost his job as 
history teacher and could not continue freelancing for newspapers pub- 
lished in the city.*! Such episodes, however, usually remained invisible to 
foreign observers. 

The centenary celebrations of Sholem Aleichem’s birthday reached their 
climax on 2 April, when the main event took place in the Moscow Hall 
of Trade Unions. Russian writers, such as Aleksei Surkov, Boris Polevoy, 
and Vasily Azhaev, were central figures in the gala event, whereas Yiddish 
writers appeared as a literary garnish: Noah Lurie spoke in Yiddish about 
Sholem Aleichem; the poets Halkin and Vergelis recited their poems. There 
were also American guests: Paul Novick and the African American bass 
vocalist Paul Robeson, who sang a couple of Yiddish songs. Among the 
performers were young singers Nehama Lifshitz and Emil Gorovets. 

A reasonably visible effect was made on foreign audiences by sending 
abroad a group of Yiddish artists. According to Mikhail Aleksandrovich, 
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French Communists asked Khrushchev to send the artists. Apart from 
Aleksandrovich, a Latvian Conservatory alumnus and singer whose record- 
ings sold millions of copies in the Soviet Union, the group included his 
younger colleagues Lifshitz, thirty-one, and Gorovets, thirty-five, as well 
as two veteran performers, Meritorious Artists of the Russian Republic: 
Naum Valter, a pianist, and Emmanuil Kaminka, a reciter (whose Yiddish 
was rather rusty). Boris Vladimirskii, director of the All-Union Studio of 
Gramophone Records, headed this cultural delegation. 

A few days before their departure, the group was summoned to the 
Central Committee to receive instructions on how to behave abroad: to 
avoid excessive contacts with foreigners, to restrain themselves from openly 
admiring what they were going to see during the tour, to walk only in a 
group, and to “dispel the myth” that Yiddish culture had been wiped out 
in the Soviet Union.® Lifshitz, who began to be seen as a symbol of the 
Jewish cultural awakening in the Soviet Union, stood out as the only Soviet 
artist in this group who did not perform a single item in Russian or a Yid- 
dish version of a Russian song. She also appeared in Vienna in May 1959, 
and again in Paris, as well as in Brussels and Antwerp, in February 1960.9? 
Ultimately, Lifshitz, Aleksandrovich, and Goroverts emigrated from the 
Soviet Union. 

On 14 January 1960, Vergelis’s article in Literaturnaia gazeta summed 
up the results of celebrating Sholem Aleichem’s centenary in Moscow, 
Paris, and Tel Aviv. Clearly, Vergelis was au courant with the foreign non- 
Communist Yiddish press, which was normally inaccessible to his fellow 
writers. Predictably, in his judgment, the Moscow gatherings and publica- 
tions were the grandest. The anniversary gala occasion in Paris, organized 
by the progressive Jewish organization Union, also became a significant 
event thanks to Soviet Yiddish actors: “When the Soviet artists Aleksan- 
drovich, Kaminka, Lifshitzaite, Valter and Gorovets appeared on the stage, 
there was no end to the rejoicing. The Jewish workers sitting in the audience 
acclaimed this manifestation of cultural exchange between the countries.” 
Vergelis, however, ridiculed the jubilee evening in the Habima Theater in 
Tel Aviv, where there were no representatives of Yiddish literature, and even 
worse, “efforts . . . were made to artificially unite Sholem Aleichem’s cen- 
tenary with the 25th anniversary of the poet H. N. Bialik’s death.” Vergelis 
quoted Mordechai Tsanin (Canin), editor of the Tel Aviv daily Dz Letste 
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Nayes (Latest News): “It would have been possible, on the whole, to forget 
that Sholem Aleichem had ever lived in this world, if not for Moscow’s 
decision to mark his centenary.” 

The publication of the Sholem Aleichem volume opened a new—and 
final—page in the history of Yiddish publishing in the Soviet Union. This 
was a direct result of Anastas Mikoyan’s American 1959 visit (see pp. 
79-81), when on numerous occasions he had to find evasive answers to 
questions concerning the state of Jewish culture and religious life in the 
Soviet Union, including the fact that throughout the country, including 
Birobidzhan, there was not a single Jewish school nor even one class where 
Yiddish or Hebrew was taught.® The first Yiddish book in the post-Stalinist 
period, a collection of stories by Sholem Aleichem, came out in Moscow 
with remarkable speed, just over two weeks (compared to the usual five 
or six months in Soviet book production) for all stages from manuscript 
to appearing in Moscow bookstores in time for the classic writer’s one 
hundredth birthday on 2 March 1959, printed on high-quality paper and 
bound in a nice dust jacket.®* After the 1959 volume no other books by 
Sholem Aleichem appeared in the Soviet Union in Yiddish. 

The Jewish Chronicle wrote: 


Although the preparations for the Sholem Aleichem Centenary celebrations 
were completed some time ago, the Soviet authorities have taken unprece- 
dented pains to give the event the widest publicity, especially abroad. Book- 
shops in Israel and the United States were informed by cable that the Sholem 
Aleichem volume in Yiddish, of which 30,000 copies have been printed, would 
be supplied to them for sale shortly. 

At the same time the Russian Embassies in London, New York, Paris, and 
several other capitals have distributed a special article by . . . Aron Vergelis, on 
Sholem Aleichem's influence in Russia, and describing how much his works 
are appreciated all over the Soviet Union. ... 

Like most activities in the Soviet Union, the publication of a volume in 
Yiddish and the widespread nature of the celebrations are not without political 
meaning. The Soviet authorities are by now fully aware of the apprehension 
felt by Jews all over the world at the discrimination shown against the Jewish 
minority in the USSR. . . . This issue was the subject of a conference recently 


between Mr. Mikoyan and American Jewish leaders.°’ 
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Boris Gershman, a former proofreader at the publishing house Der 
Emes, helped to find Yiddish typesetting equipment. He recalled bits and 
pieces of conversations heard years before indicating that, after the Yiddish 
publishing house had been closed down, some equipment had survived 
at the printshop of the newspaper Isvestiza. Indeed, it was stored there in 
a cellar. 

The publishing house Khudozhestvennaia literatura (Belles-Lettres), 
which brought out the Sholem Aleichem book, produced during the same 
year similar volumes of works by two other classic Yiddish writers— 
Mendele Moykher-Sforim and Yitskhok Leybush Peretz. However, Yid- 
dish works by Soviet writers still did not have access to printing presses. 
An interview with Vergelis shows that in the fall of 1959, following 
Sholem Aleichem’s jubilee, the Soviet poet did not know yet if the author- 
ities were ready to allow publication of Yiddish books by contemporary 


writers. 


If it were proved, he [Vergelis] said, that there is demand for Yiddish, it would 
be “more than likely that other books in that language would be published in 
Russia.” He would not predict the date, but he was confident. The demand 
for Yiddish, he maintained, would create a possibility for the rebirth of Yid- 
dish culture which, he stressed, had “never ceased to exist but was only inter- 
rupted for a period.” But, he said, the “Yiddish reading public has shrunk.” 
The young Jews no longer understand the language and the older ones are also 
gradually changing over to Russian. This, he said, is a natural form of “positive 
assimilation"; this is the reason . . . why so many Yiddish authors are translated 
into Russian. ... 

“Don’t you feel rather humiliated.” I asked, “that while writing in Yiddish 
you cannot have your works published in the language you yourself speak and 
dream in.” “No.” he replied firmly. “I feel it to be an honor and a recognition 
that my work is being made accessible to a wider public. This is a mark of 
respect not only for me and other Yiddish writers . . . but it is also a mark of 


respect for my people. . . .”° 
Vergelis obviously lied, which was customary and even obligatory for a 


Soviet person interviewed by a foreign journalist. Frankness in formal con- 


versations was, in general, a rare commodity in a society whose members 
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were supposed to think and to talk, especially face-to-face with foreigners, 
in accord with the current official Party and government line. In reality, 
Vergelis, like all Yiddish literati, hoped, no doubt, to get a Soviet outlet for 
his works. 
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The Yiddish Cadre 
By the end of the 1950s, the Writers Union had among its 4,800 thousand 


members about seventy writers, critics, and translators associated with Yid- 
dish literature. About thirty of them lived in Moscow or its suburbs. Over 
ten lived in Kyiv, and there were smaller groups in Chernivtsi, Odessa, Vil- 
nius, Kishinev, Birobidzhan, and Minsk. Many of the writers had had a 
full and thorough Yiddish education, including a degree in Yiddish linguis- 
tics and literature from a university-level pedagogical institute in Moscow, 
Kyiv, Minsk, or Odessa. The majority of them were products of prewar 
Soviet schooling. Their ranks were reinforced by literati who lived in the 
Baltic countries, Poland, or Romania and had become Soviet citizens only 
in 1939 or 1940. Culturally and ideologically, these “westerners” were often 
a world away from their homegrown Soviet colleagues. 

Rehabilitation returned former Gulag inmates to “normal” life, reinstat- 
ing them in the Party (if they were members) and in the Writers Union. 
Those surviving Yiddish writers who did not experience the Gulag usu- 
ally endured their portion of hardship in the form of psychological stress 
and threadbare existence. Some of them had to fight for reinstating their 
membership in the Writers Union because in the late 1940s and early 1950s 
their ostensible creative passivity was used as a reason for purging Yid- 
dish authors. In Minsk this reasoning led to the expulsion of Hirsh Reles, 
a poet.! The Kishinev writer Ikhil Shraybman, similarly expelled, remem- 
bered it as the most tragic day in his life. This brought psychological tor- 
ment, forcing him to spend several months in a psychiatric hospital.” 
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A number of the professional Yiddish literati were recruits of the cam- 
paigns of the late 1920s and early 1930s, when young workers with signs of 
literary talent were stimulated to move from the “machine tool” to literature 
because the builders of Soviet culture believed that only writers belonging 
to the proletariat could become a reliable exponent of its interests. Such 
“proletarian talents” often remained dependent on “ghostwriters,” or edi- 
tors who would virtually rewrite their works. Ritalii Zaslavskii, a Ukrainian 
poet and translator who knew several Yiddish proletarian talents, wrote 
about them: “This type of individual was formed in the ideological and 
social conditions of that time . . . I sometimes wondered whether these peo- 
ple would have become writers in another, non-Soviet society. Most likely 
not. The thought of devoting themselves to such a strange activity would 
have never crossed their minds.’’* 

Meanwhile, publications in Yiddish remained only a hope, because party 
ideologists clearly gave the green light to the plan according to which Yid- 
dish writers could continue to work in their language but their prose and 
poetry would appear in print only in translations. The possibility to publish 
translations certainly improved the status and financial security of the writ- 
ers. For Shraybman, for instance, it meant the restoration of his position 
in the Writers Union. His children's book was recommended for publica- 
tion and appeared in Moldovan translation in 1955, his book of novellas 
appeared in 1957, also in Moldovan, and his two books came out in Russian 
in I959 and 1960. These events, though they certainly revived his career as 
a writer, did not revive Shraybman as a Yiddish writer.^ 

The Moscow publishing house Sovetskii pisatel (Soviet Writer) played 
the central role in producing translations from Yiddish. By 1963 it had 
brought out sixty-three books by Yiddish writers, initially giving preference 
to works by murdered authors.? Sofia Fray, a veteran Yiddish journalist and 
later, after her liberation from the Gulag (her husband, Vulf Nodel, a jour- 
nalist, was executed in 1938), a lecturer in economics at the Moscow Insti- 
tute of Foreign Languages, wrote in 1959: *It may seem paradoxical at first 
glance, but the mass publication of Yiddish writings in Russian translation 
has resulted in broadening the circle of Jewish readers, because the Russian 
language long ago became their mother tongue."* 

The model of write-in-Yiddish-but-publish-in-translation actually dated 
from the late 1930s, but the annexation in 1939 and 1940 of new territories, 
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densely populated by Yiddish-speaking Jews, saved Soviet Yiddish litera- 
ture temporarily and staved off the eventual termination of Yiddish pub- 
lishing until after the war.’ In the 1950s, however, the American historian 
Leon Shapiro, who closely monitored the situation in the Soviet Union, 
came to the conclusion that for Soviet authors almost the only possibility 
for publication in Yiddish—a very limited one—was in Poland, particularly 
in the newspaper Folks-Shtime.* 

Initially, Hersh Smolar, editor of Folks-Shtime, failed to establish con- 
tacts with his Soviet colleagues. Emmanuil Kazakevich, a friend from 
Smolar’s youth, rejected his invitation to publish something in the War- 
saw newspaper. An attempt to engage Iakov Rives, a veteran Communist 
writer, also came to nothing.? Gradually, however, Soviet authors began 
to send their works for publication in Warsaw in the pages of Folks-Shtime 
and the Warsaw literary journal Yzdishe Shriftn (Yiddish Writings), espe- 
cially as—apart from the obscure Birobidzhaner Shtern—they had no other 
outlet for their poems, stories, and essays. In some cases a publication in 
Folks-Shtime was the first sign of life received from a survivor of Stalinism. 
For Yiddish writers, publication in the foreign Communist press became 
a source of income—the Sovinformburo, responsible for cultural export, 
paid them honoraria.'? It seems, though, that some publications, espe- 
cially those that the authors sent directly to the newspapers, did not bring 
any financial gains. Zalman Wendroff, for instance, asked Novick, editor 
of Morgn-Frayhayt, to send him, as a substitute for royalties, a suit or, at 
least, a couple of white shirts and a tie.!! Such publications could also cause 
problems for their authors. In 1960 the Chernivtsi-based poet Meir Kharats 
faced blistering criticism for publishing “ideologically deficient" works in 
the Polish Yiddish press. True, this time Kharats was not sent back to labor 
camps, where he had spent five years. Rather, he soon received an apart- 
ment and lived there until his emigration to Israel in 1972." 

The press distribution agency Soyuzpechat, which operated as a monop- 
oly under the Soviet Ministry of Communications, did not include for- 
eign Jewish periodicals in its catalogs, even if they were, like Folks-Shtime, 
Communist outlets. Nevertheless, according to an American Communist 
Yiddish journalist who met with his Warsaw colleagues in the summer 
of 1956, close to two thousand copies of each of the paper’s four weekly 
issues would go to the Soviet Union." Apart from some “difficult” periods, 
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censors regarded Folks-Shtime as a periodical that a Soviet citizen could 
receive by mail. As a result, the newspaper’s editorial office became inun- 
dated with letters from Soviet Jews asking for the paper. There was no way 
to pay for the subscription in unconvertible Soviet rubles, hence the editors 
would receive parcels with salami, dried fruit, and caviar mailed as barter 
payment by readers hungry for the Yiddish word. The paper’s editorial staff 
sponsored subscriptions for a number of their Soviet colleagues, and many 
Poland-based readers participated in raising funds to cover the expenses 
incurred from printing additional copies and mailing them to the Soviet 
Union. The most significant contribution came from the American Fed- 
eration of Polish Jews.'^ An additional readership was important for the 
survival of the Warsaw newspaper, too. Interestingly, a Leningrad-based 
Zionist group, formed in the late 1950s, disseminated literature received 
through the Israeli embassy as well as letters from Israel, and articles from 
Folks-Shtime.'* 

In 1959 Itsik Kipnis, a recently rehabilitated Gulag inmate, serialized in 
the Warsaw newspaper his autobiographical novel Mayn shtetl Sloveshne 
(My Shtetl Sloveshne). In 1961 the Warsaw publishing house Yidish Bukh 
brought out a collection of stories, 33 noveln (33 Novellas), by Shira Gorsh- 
man, and next year a children’s book by Kipnis, Zeks epl; di kluge binen (Six 
Apples; The Wise Bees), came out under the same imprint. 

In the summer of 1957, Folks-Shtime dispatched to Moscow its journalist, 
and later its editor, Abraham (Adam) Kwaterko, to report about the Inter- 
national Youth and Student Festival, which aimed to show the world that 
the post-Stalinist USSR was open to international contacts. Indeed, the fes- 
tival left a lasting impact on Soviet society, introducing such things as jeans 
and rock ’n’ roll. It also brought additional worries for Soviet ideologues. 
In particular, it was disappointing to observe that Soviet Jews demon- 
strated enthusiasm for Israel in their meetings with the two hundred del- 
egates selected to represent the Jewish state. In fact, there were two Israeli 
delegations—half of them represented the Communist movement, another 
half came as delegates of the Zionist movement.!? 

Kwaterko wrote about a remarkable meeting, in mid-August 1957, that 
was a by-product of an earlier meeting with a group of Soviet writers, in 
which Aleksei Surkov, head of the Writers Union, was forced to admit 
openly his mistake of not inviting any Yiddish colleagues. To rectify his 
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mistake, he promised to convene a separate roundtable conference for del- 
egates interested in Yiddish literature. Among those who came to the hastily 
organized gathering, conducted in Yiddish, were left-wing activists from 
Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, Chile, France, and Poland, as well as journalists 
and writers from England, Israel, and Germany. The meeting was chaired 
by Zalman Wendroff, the elder among the Yiddish writers. Addressing the 
meeting, Wendroff declared that irrespective of what had taken place in 
the days of Stalin’s terror, Jewish cultural life in the country had not been 
completely uprooted. 

Nokhem Oyslender, a literary critic and scholar, also one of the oldest 
among the Yiddish litterateurs, was the key speaker at the meeting. He 
tried to sidestep the thorny question of the absence of outlets for Yiddish 
publications and instead focused the audience’s attention on the “miracle” 
of Soviet Yiddish literature’s transformation “from rejected literature to 
great literature” (fun oys-literatur tsu groys-literatur).'To all appearances 
it was a popular catchphrase among Soviet Yiddish writers.'" Oyslender 
revealed the “secret” of his fellow writers’ postcomatose creative survival: 
the opportunity to be translated into Russian became a powerful incentive 
for them to continue writing in Yiddish. The roots of this phenomenon 
he saw in a 1909 letter by Sholem Aleichem, in which the classic Yiddish 
writer expressed his dream of becoming “a drop in the ocean of Russian lit- 
erature.”'® Oyslender conceded, though, that without outlets for publishing 
their works in the original, this stimulus would eventually run out. 

The prose writer Joseph Rabin, who had already experienced impris- 
onment (arrested in December 1937 in Birobidzhan) and fought in the 
war, noted, however, that a Russian translation often “had no taste,” Rokhl 
Boymvol, a poet, quipped that the river of Soviet Yiddish literature might 
feed into the Russian ocean only if it could flow, whereas now only a few 
“spoonfuls” were being transfused. Still, she ended her speech by reassur- 
ing the guests that “we write and we hope that tomorrow will bring us good 
news.” The last speaker was Ziama (Zinovii) Telesin, Boymvol’s husband 
and a poet in his own right, who also ended on a note of hope: “The day 
will come when Yiddish books will appear again in Russia, and we shall 
be able to dispatch them to Jewish communities all over the world.”!? The 
Moscow festival closed on 11 August 1957. On the next day, which was the 
fifth anniversary of the execution of the thirteen people secretly tried in the 
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case of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee, some of the participants went to 
visit widows of the murdered Yiddish writers.?? 

Since 1955 the apparatus of the Writers Union had had a Yiddish expert: 
Aron Vergelis worked at the union’s Foreign Commission, chaired by Boris 
Polevoy, one of the best-known Soviet novelists. From a bureaucratic point 
of view, Vergelis, a young literary functionary without Gulag experience, 
apparently was a better pick for the leading Yiddish-literature-related role 
than a more venerable surviving member of the Soviet Yiddish literary 
guild. In addition, the regalia of “the first poet of Birobidzhan” and “the 
Great Patriotic War veteran,” which adorned Vergelis’s biography, doubtless 
played a role in choosing him. By the strictest criteria, Kazakevich rather 
than Vergelis was the first poet of Birobidzhan, but his “defection” to Rus- 
sian literature (some Yiddish writers did indeed see him as a deserter) left 
the Birobidzhan Yiddish poetic throne vacant. 

In 1955 Vergelis’s poems began to appear in prestigious Russian liter- 
ary journals. Twenty-two poets translated poems for his 1956 Russian book 
Zhazhda (Thirst). A shrewd opportunist, Vergelis knew the ideological 
importance of Birobidzhan. In his poem “Exotic Taiga,” Vergelis himself 
emerged as an excellent product of Birobidzhan-based Soviet Jewish nation 
building—a determined, aggressive man from the Far Eastern frontier 


rather than a milksop from a Belorussian or Ukrainian shtetl: 


Nu yo, kh’bin avade der yung der farshayter, 

vos opgelebt hob ikh a lebn bam shayter, 

bam shayter gegesn, in tayge gezesn, 

in valdbrukh gekrokhn—di fis nit farshtokhn, 
geshpayzt zikh mit feygl—ot ersht fun der shure, 
geblozt, vi af milkh, af di khayishe shpurn, 
gegangen af mesers: der tiger—a vikher, 

un ikh gey af zikher—mit mole-retsikhe, 

mit altn farshtand un mit khokhme mit nayer: 


nit zayn ba di khayes a tsar-balekhayim.?! 
Well, I am indeed the young daredevil, 


who spent his life at a campfire, 


at a campfire I ate, in the taiga I sat, 
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in the thicket I climbed, but didn’t prick my legs, 

I lived on wildfowl—straight from the flock, 

I knew how to follow the wild animal’s trail, 

and I went with a knife: the tiger was like a whirlwind, 
but I took no chances—with fury, 

with old cleverness and with new wit: 


not to show any pity to wild animals. 


Such derring-do was unusual even for a Jewish toughie in Birobidzhan, 
where hunting on the taiga was regarded as a Gentile pastime.” Yet Vergelis 
apparently liked to be seen as a young Communist barbarian and cultivated 
this image even decades later by telling stories of his fortitude. In any case, 
he looked like the right man to deal with those meddlesome foreign guests, 
who came to Moscow trying to understand and influence the Soviet lead- 
ers’ attitude toward the Jews. 

On 14 September 1956, the Secretariat of the Central Committee gave 
the green light to the Writers Union to publish Yiddish books and a liter- 
ary quarterly with a print run of five thousand. This resolution was, how- 
ever, soon shelved, and Morgn-Frayhayt informed its readers that—due to 
a divergence of views among Soviet officials—the Kremlin had reneged on 
promises to renew Yiddish cultural activities.? Arguably, Khrushchev was 
the only man who could overrule the secretariat’s resolution. Judging by 
his pronouncements, the Soviet leader was not in disagreement with those 
functionaries who, at least from the late 1940s, began to see Jews, espe- 
cially unassimilated ones, as unreliable elements. With this frame of mind, 
it was easy to regard the fostering of Jewish culture as misguided at best. 
Indeed, in 1957, Maurice Thorez, leader of the French Communist Party, 
learned from his Soviet colleagues that they regarded Jews as the weak- 
est link in society and that reviving Yiddish culture would only reinforce 
Jewish nationalism.*4 

On 31 January 1957, Vergelis and Elena Romanova, a functionary of the 
Writers Union, shared with Polevoy their frustration. During their meetings 
with foreign guests they had spoken about a number of Yiddish-related 
projects, feeding the visitors with the information they had received from 
the leaders of the Writers Union, but now they were at a loss, did not know 
what they could and should write in response to the letters that kept arriving 
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from abroad. They also had to decline invitations, including one from the 
Argentinian Jewish Cultural Association, a left-wing organization. Vergelis 
and Romanova argued that lack of contact and information had a damag- 
ing effect on progressive foreign Jewish organizations and contributed to 
the rise of a new wave of anti-Soviet propaganda.?° 

Polevoy, who “seemed to have become a kind of cultural plenipoten- 
tiary,” played an important role in creating post-Stalinist outlets for 
Yiddish letters. Thanks to his numerous trips abroad, he was acquainted 
firsthand with the state of opinion among foreign left-wingers and, gen- 
erally, did not see any harm in allowing Yiddish writers to publish their 
works. Simple human empathy also could play a role in Polevoy's and some 
other writers’ willingness to help their Yiddish colleagues, some of whom 
were, or used to be, their neighbors or even friends. Not to mention that 
high-ranking literati might feel remorse over being involved in the Yiddish 
writers’ arrests, because—according to the Stalinist system of collective 
responsibility—such arrests had to be *sanctioned" by the leadership of the 
Writers Union. In December 1957 Moyshe Broderzon's widow published 
in the Parisian Bundist newspaper Unzer Shtime (Our Voice) a number of 
articles devoted to the tragedy of Soviet Yiddish culture. In particular, she 
wrote—and later repeated in her 1960 book—how her husband told her 
about seeing an appendix to his indictment signed by the renowned writer 
Konstantin Simonov.?/ As the Russian poet Anna Akhmatova wrote in 
1956, “Two Russias are eyeball to eyeball—those who were imprisoned and 
those who put them there.” 

Polevoy complained to the Central Committee that he and his col- 
leagues in the Writers Union found themselves in an embarrassing posi- 
tion: they had promised to revive Yiddish cultural activities, but now were 
unable to reply to inquiries by foreign activists because there was no clarity 
with regard to the decision taken by the Soviet leadership. Polevoy issued 
his criticism of Soviet policies mainly through the words of French poet 
and novelist Louis Aragon, a highly respected and valued figure in the 
Soviet Union: 


One can say that each and every Western writer who comes to visit [the Soviet 


Union] in some form reveals an interest in this [i.e., the Jewish] question. It is 


well known that this issue was one of the reasons for Howard Fast’s leaving the 
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[American Communist] Party and his later [ideological] transformation. The 
delay in solving this question hinders the return to the circle of our friends 
Carlo Levi and Alberto Moravia and destabilizes the position of Vercors [Jean 
Bruller]. The English writer Doris Lessing, who left the Communist Party, 
writes about the same issue. The list of names is endless, even in the domain 
of literature only. 

The other day we had an in-depth conversation with Louis Aragon and 
Elsa Triolet [born Ella Kagan in Moscow in 1896], who are visiting the Soviet 
Union [in May 1957]. They were and remain loyal friends of the Soviet Union, 
who did not dither even in the sharpest moments at the end of the last year 
[during the Soviet military suppression of the uprising against Communism 
in Hungary]. 

“Tt’s hard to understand why you persist in this issue,” said Aragon. “Among 
people who know little about the Soviet Union this immediately causes suspi- 
cion, they question your internationalism. Whatever the quality of Yiddish 
literature and whatever one's attitude to it, we have to admit that it is being 
published in every country of the Western world that has a Jewish population. 
No arguments can prove convincingly that Yiddish literature or Yiddish cul- 
ture are not needed in your country, which has written on its banner the slogan 
of internationalism. Given the fact that, as a rule, Yiddish newspapers pub- 
lished in various countries are being read all over the world, this problem 
constantly has an international resonance, it turns into an unhealing sore, 
which your enemies will never stop picking at. It will be your Achilles’ heel, 
which they will attack. On the contrary, if you establish a Yiddish newspaper, 
a Yiddish almanac, publish a series of books by Yiddish writers, which will also 
find distribution all over the world, in every country, you'll be able to use all 
these for disseminating your ideas, your facts, and your arguments. Why are 


you depriving yourselves of this possibility?" 


After quoting and thereby endorsing Aragon's call for showing more 


political acumen in dealing with Yiddish literature (even if Aragon clearly 


considered it subpar), Polevoy added that the problem of Yiddish culture 


in the Soviet Union was particularly important for foreign writers and jour- 


nalists of Jewish origin. “No doubt, for them we'll never find a sufficiently 


convincing reasoning for not having Jewish culture and arts in our country. 


I think that the situation has become so sharp in recent months that it can 
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seriously undermine the prestige of our culture in the West and that this 


issue is ripe for serious and urgent consideration.’’”* 


The Birth Pangs 


In the Moscow circle of Yiddish literati, two people, Moyshe Belenky and 
Aron Vergelis, competed for leadership of the reemerging Jewish cultural 
establishment. Although not a member of the Writers Union, Belenky, who 
found his métier in atheism and literary criticism, aspired to lead the Yid- 
dish literary community. Nonetheless, it was Vergelis, born in 1918 and 
eight years Belenky’s junior but already an experienced literary functionary 
without a Gulag past, who gradually took on this role. 

In May 1960 Vergelis wrote to Khrushchev, claiming that it was impera- 
tive to establish a Soviet Yiddish forum for literature and propaganda.?? 
It is clear that somebody gave him the signal to write this letter. Assuming 
that Khrushchev dealt personally with this issue, his reaction was tardy. 
Among the Yiddish literati, Shmuel Halkin, physically broken after six 
years of imprisonment—rather than Vergelis, two decades younger and in 
good health—was widely seen as the best choice for the position of editor- 
in-chief of the new Yiddish periodical. Although it would be naive to sug- 
gest that functionaries of the Central Committee and the Writers Union 
coordinated their plans with Halkin's expected demise, rumor had it that 
Vergelis and his supporters intentionally delayed the journal’s launching 
because they knew that Halkin's days were numbered. He died in Septem- 
ber 1960 and was the only Yiddish writer buried at the prestigious Novode- 
vichy Cemetery in Moscow. 

In fact, the delay in launching the journal had to do with the resistance 
of two top functionaries in the Central Committee: Leonid Ilyichev, head 
of the Propaganda and Agitation Department, and Dmitri Polikarpov, 
head of the Culture Department. On 20 July 1960, they suggested reject- 
ing Vergelis's proposal, arguing that it sufficed to publish Yiddish books. 
It seems, however, that on the eve of the 22nd Communist Party Con- 
gress, scheduled for October 1961, at which the program of building Com- 
munism as the next phase in the development of Soviet society was to be 


announced, Khrushchev decided to approve the proposed journal as a 
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kind of gift to foreign Communists and pro-Soviet liberals. A number of 
factors—incessant international pressure, the findings of the 1959 Soviet 
census (which reported over four hundred thousand claimants of Yiddish 
as mother tongue, a figure that contradicted the official Soviet line that Jews 
had been fully acculturated),*° a potential worldwide readership, and the 
support of several influential Russian writers—may have played a role in 
convincing Khrushchev to sanction a new Yiddish literary journal.?! 

On 11 February 1961, the secretariat of the governing board of the 
Writers Union actualized the decision of the Central Committee to start 
publishing (in the second half of the year) a Yiddish journal to be entitled 
Sovetish Heymland, with a print run of twenty-five thousand copies. The 
title, meaning “Soviet homeland,” made clear its ideological commitment 
and, at the same time, referred back to the Moscow-based Yiddish liter- 
ary periodicals Sovetish (1934-41) and Heymland (1947-48). Characteristi- 
cally, Vatan Sovetimu, the title of the annual literary publication in the Tat 
language, effectively a Jewish periodical for Mountain Jews published from 
1955, had the same meaning. 

The main objective of the new periodical was defined as follows: “to 
publish the best works of Soviet writers, which reflect the achievements of 
the Soviet people in building Communism and developing the economy 
and culture, and which contribute to the education of toilers in the spirit 
of Soviet patriotism, proletarian internationalism and peoples’ friendship.” 
The secretariat appointed Vergelis as editor-in-chief and allocated funds 
for nineteen salaried staff members as well as for royalties and produc- 
tion of the journal. Even with the planned but never-achieved target of 
twenty-five thousand copies sold through subscription and single-copy 
sales, the Sovetskii pisatel publishing house had to cover at least half of the 
expenses.?? Initially, the editorial staff of the new journal occupied several 
desks at the office of the Literaturnaia gazeta, but it later moved to more 
spacious quarters at 17 Kirova (from 1991, Miasnitskaia) Street. The jour- 
nal was launched as a bimonthly (the first issue came out in August 1961) 
and in 1965 doubled its periodicity from six to twelve issues in a year. 

Over time, Sovetish Heymland became the state-sponsored central forum 
of Soviet Yiddish culture. In addition, it controlled the publication of the 
majority of Yiddish books, which, from 1965 onward, were as a rule reprints 
of poetry and prose works by active writers that had previously appeared 
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in Sovetish Heymland. Based in Moscow, the journal effectively undermined 
the Birobidzhan-centered model of Soviet Jewry. Whereas domestic factors 
had shaped Soviet policy toward the Jews in the 1920s and 1930s, post- 
Stalinist Soviet leaders paid more attention to international factors.?? By the 
1960s a Moscow journal was deemed a more marketable Cold War propa- 
ganda tool than the failed Jewish colonization project in a remote area eight 
times zones away in Russia's Far East. 

Indeed, Sovetish Heymland, *the most discussable literary journal in the 
history of Yiddish literature,"?^ came to be a significant political phenom- 
enon. The appearance of the expensive and handsomely printed periodi- 
cal was reported around the world. Its initial print run was unprecedented 
in the history of Yiddish literary periodicals. (The exact circulation of the 
flagship Yiddish literary periodical in the post-Holocaust period, the Tel 
Aviv—based journal Di goldene keyt, remains a sealed secret, but it barely 
exceeded a few thousand copies.) In addition, Sovetish Heymland boasted 
the largest and youngest pool of contributors; in 1961 alone more than one 
hundred people formed its creative milieu.” In August 1961 an article in 
the New York Times noted that “the Yiddish language [has] won a round 
in the struggle with the Kremlin." Indeed, the status of Yiddish as an offi- 
cially recognized national language of Soviet Jews was restored and placed 
beyond dispute. Any attempts to question the status of Yiddish would be 
met with rebuffs on the part of Sovetish Heymland, whose editors regarded 
themselves as custodians of the language.?? However, this did not mean 
that Yiddish had won in the struggle with the Kremlin. Rather, at that junc- 
ture, the Kremlin had decided to use Yiddish and Yiddish culture in such 
a manner. 

Sovetish Heymland never had its own bank account or other markers of 
financial or administrative independence. In fact, it was a department of 
Sovetskii pisatel and was wholly dependent on subsidies of the publisher, 
one of the most successful monopolies of the Soviet book market. A sin- 
gle Moscow printing shop (no. 7, Iskra revoliutsii) was responsible for the 
entire process of typesetting and printing. Until the end of 1991, linotypes 
belonging to this printing house also produced almost all of the secular and 
religious books in Yiddish and Hebrew for the Soviet Union. Subscription 
and distribution were functions of other centralized organizations: Soyuz- 


pechat (Soviet Union Press), a unit in the Ministry of Communications, 
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for Soviet readers, and the foreign-trade organization Mezhdunarodnaya 
kniga (International Book) for readers living outside the Soviet Union. 
In terms of ideology, Sovetish Heymland was guided by the dictates of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party. Like any Soviet institution, 
Sovetish Heymland had a “triangle” (treugol’nik) or troika of management 
(editor) and two elected functionaries: the Party secretary and the trade- 
union organizer. 

Of the initial 1961 print run of twenty-five thousand copies, about 
eight thousand went to domestic subscribers (via Soyuzpechat) and seven 
thousand to foreign subscribers (via Mezhdunarodnaya kniga); some 
copies—though less than the remaining ten thousand—were sold in kiosks. 
According to the annual Pechat? v SSSR (Periodicals in the USSR), in 1966 
the number of printed copies fell to sixteen thousand and continued to 
decline in the following years.?? During the first fifteen months of its exis- 
tence, the journal published works by ninety-five authors, fifty-six of whom 
were members of the Writers Union, thirty-seven had participated in World 
War II, and twenty-two were Party members. 

While some people in the West, notably in the camp of Soviet sympa- 
thizers, were happy that Soviet Yiddish authors now had an opportunity 
to gain access to their readership, Jewish activists of more dominant ideo- 
logical segments saw a Yiddish literary periodical as a gimmick rather than 
an adequate solution to the needs of Soviet Jews. Foreign Jewish activists’ 
greatest concerns were associated with restrictions on religious freedom 
and overtly antireligious propaganda. The ban on the baking of matzo in 
bakeries met with particular indignation. In addition, there was concern 
about the high percentage of Jews among people executed for committing 
large-scale economic crimes. Finally, there was the nearly wholesale ban on 
emigration. Problems encountered by Jewish applicants to top universities 
also caused a ripple in the American press but did not figure as a particu- 
larly serious concern, probably because of still-fresh memories of similar 
restrictions in American elite educational institutions.*® 

Things looked rather different from the vantage point of Soviet Jews. 
Issues of religion usually did not particularly, if at all, worry the Soviet- 
reared Ashkenazi Jewish majority, whereas anxieties about access to higher 
education and desirable occupations were pervasive among them.?? Espe- 


cially worrying, however, were numerous general, non-specifically Jewish 
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problems. Although the reforms of the Thaw period had improved stan- 
dards of living, many aspects of daily life remained difficult and became 
especially acute in 1963, when the poor harvest and large-scale experiments 
with cultivating corn caused inadequate food supply, with long lines for 
buying bread and other basic commodities.*° 

Meanwhile, media information about Jewish problems in the Soviet 
Union gnawed at the conscience of Jews in the United States, Israel, and 
many other countries, especially as many of them had guilt feelings that 
they or the older generation had failed to do enough to prevent the Holo- 
caust. American Jews also had other motives: to prove their loyalty to Israel 
despite very weak emigration from the USA to the Jewish state, and to avert 
accusations of Communist sympathy.*' The general atmosphere of the 
1960s, full of mass demonstrations and protests, certainly contributed to 
the rise of grassroots initiatives. In 1963, in Cleveland, several members of 
a men's study group from Beth Israel- The West Temple, a decade-old reli- 
gious center for Reform Jews, were alarmed by press reports and founded 
a committee that heralded the initiation of a transnational movement. The 
group had four cochairmen, representing the Jewish, Catholic, and Protes- 
tant activists and the Cleveland City Council. Initially called the Cleveland 
Committee on Soviet Anti-Semitism, the organization later changed its 
name to the Cleveland Council on Soviet Anti-Semitism as similarly named 
councils sprang up in other cities.‘ 

The grassroots groups in the United States demanded more effective 
actions, on a national scale, by existing Jewish organizations as well as the 
establishment of a new centralized agency devoted exclusively to the cause 
of Soviet Jewry. The existing organizations working on behalf of Soviet Jews 
were distinctly unenthusiastic about the prospect of a new entity on their 
operational and fundraising turf.^ Still, in the fall of 1963, a conference 
on the status of Soviet Jews led to the establishment the following year of 
the American Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry. In the words of Solo- 
mon Andhil Fineberg, an executive of the conference, “After that there was 
no longer pressure brought within any Jewish circles, except the tiny pro- 
Communist element, to stop American Jews from pleading the cause of 
Soviet Jewry."^^ 

Like the vast majority of Soviet people, domestic readers of Sove- 
tish Heymland usually had no idea about the turmoil associated with the 
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formation of the movement aimed at helping Jews in the USSR. The Soviet 
media, meanwhile, informed readers of “rampant anti-Semitism” in the 
USA.* America was also accused of sheltering Nazi criminals, including 
those who had participated in murdering Jews.^9 While in the 1960s admira- 
tion of America was widespread among the Soviet intelligentsia, especially 
its young portion, it was also the norm to have a sense of superiority over 
the capitalist system and a strong belief that Soviet-style socialism would 
ultimately prevail. Communists generally saw the whole world as prospec- 
tive areas for expansion. In 1960 Emmanuil Kazakevich visited Rome and 


noted there in his diary: 


When [socialist] revolution takes place in Italy, we'll start sending there, at least 
for 10 days, every worker in turn—Russian workers and peasants. Pushkin 
once dreamt of going there. Gogol spent a few years there. Now we'll send 
workers there. We'll show them everything. I think that Italians will keep the 
Pope, because some of them will remain believers. They will not force him to 
become a member of the Party and trade union. The number of monks will 


decline, but several monasteries will remain.*’ 


Aron Vergelis 


Vergelis, five years younger than Kazakevich, was of a similar ideological 
mold. Born in 1918 in a Ukrainian Jewish shtetl, Vergelis grew up in the 
Jewish Autonomous Region. Like the majority of the re-settlers, the Verge- 
lises moved to the Far East primarily for economic rather than ideological 
reasons. Aron became known as a local poetic talent and was sent to Mos- 
cow, where education in the Yiddish Department of the Teachers Training 
Institute became his and many other Yiddish literati’s pathway to profes- 
sional success. In 1940 three young Birobidzhan Yiddish writers, Vergelis, 
Kazakevich, and Buzi Miller, a 1936 alumnus of the same Teachers Train- 
ing Institute, were accepted as members of the Writers Union. By that time 
Kazakevich and Vergelis already lived in Moscow; Miller, on the other hand, 
settled in Birobidzhan for good, not counting the years in Gulag. 

After his postwar demobilization from the army, Vergelis occupied 
prominent positions in the Yiddish literary hierarchy, but was stuck in a 
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dangerous and unemployed limbo during the last years of Stalin’s life, when 
many of his literary peers faced execution or imprisonment. At the same 
time, Vergelis appeared on a list of 213 individuals “stored up” for future 
arrest in the event of a witch hunt against Jewish intellectuals. In Febru- 
ary 1953 he came close to losing his status as a Communist Party candi- 
date member; Stalin’s death the following month cut short the process of 
his expulsion.*® 

Many of Vergelis’s literary colleagues scoffed at him as an arrogant 
upstart and impugned his professional and personal integrity. Writers 
who spent years in prisons and camps generally looked down at those who 
remained untouched by repressions. The heavy burden of traumatic experi- 
ences and old personal scores added venom to the commonplace conflicts 
within this group, which had always been far from united and never spoke 
in one voice. For his part, Vergelis, a boisterous but humorless man, failed 
or perhaps never tried to find a route to the hearts of his fellow writers. He 
often distrusted or despised them, whereas they feared or at best grudgingly 
respected him but rarely liked him. In the absence of an alternative outlet 
for Yiddish literary works, conflicts with Vergelis were particularly conse- 
quential. Writers usually did not consider the low-circulation provincial 
newspaper Birobidzhaner Shtern, the only other Soviet Yiddish periodical, 
as a serious option. Sovetish Heymland enjoyed a much broader readership, 
paid relatively high royalties, and had a strong say in defining the program 
of book publications, in Yiddish and in Russian translation. 

In November 1961 two abrasive characters, Vergelis and Smolar, his 
Warsaw counterpart, had a confrontation when Smolar came to Moscow 
and visited the office of the journal. They knew each other from the time 
when both were associated with the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. Smo- 
lar knew all or almost all the participants at the meeting; he had worked 
with some of them in the 1920s. During this “friendly” meeting, with many 
fine words said about Folks-Shtime’s role in “saving” Soviet Yiddish literary 
culture, Vergelis and several other Moscow writers sharply rebuked Smo- 
lar for “indiscriminately” publishing materials without approval from the 
Moscow-based Yiddish editors. For example, Irme Druker incurred their 
displeasure by writing in Folks-Shtime that Shmuel Halkin had passed the 
baton to veteran writer Joseph Rabin.*? This was a particularly sensitive 


issue for Vergelis and his supporters whose opponents maintained that the 
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launch of Sovietish Heymland had been purposefully delayed in expectation 
of Halkin’s death. 

From the very beginning, Vergelis kept a jealous eye on authors who were 
in a “nonexclusive relationship” with his journal. He sought to reestablish 
the conditions of the 1940s when no direct contacts existed between Soviet 
authors and non-Soviet Communist periodicals. Manuscripts would be 
sent only through such official channels as the Sovinformburo, succeeded 
by the Novosti Press Agency. For his part, Smolar saw himself as a custo- 
dian of real Leninism and an “elder brother" of the surviving Soviet Yid- 
dish literati. He was thirteen years older than Vergelis and, like many Soviet 
Yiddish writers, saw him as an insolent upstart. Smolar met separately with 
those writers who opposed Vergelis. The alternative meeting took place at 
the apartment of Vergelis's archenemy, Moyshe Belenky. The latter enjoyed 
support among the opposition group and, it seems, remained convinced 
that he, rather than Vergelis, deserved to edit the Moscow journal. Smo- 
lar promised the writers that he would publish their works, disregarding 
Vergelis's complaints.?? Ironically, the Warsaw newspaper became a kind of 
“dissident periodical”—not, of course, in terms of Communist ideology but 
vis-à-vis Vergelis's *domestic policy." 

In November 1962 Konstantin Fedin, a prominent Russian novelist 
and the head of the Writers Union from 1959 to 1971, convened a meet- 
ing to discuss a letter that was signed by seventeen Yiddish writers. The 
spokesman of the dissenting group was the poet Joseph Kerler, who in the 
coming years would become known as a vociferous refusenik, or a per- 
son refused permission to emigrate. In his presentation, he argued that the 
majority in his circle were deeply worried about the appointment of Aron 
Vergelis as editor-in-chief. “Even before the appointment of this individual 
[ichnost’| as editor of Sovetish Heymland, a significant number of writers 
met with . . . secretaries of the Writers Union. We warned them then that 
comrade Vergelis was an utterly inappropriate candidate to edit a journal, 
especially one with international rather than exclusively Soviet significance. 
Vergelis is a neurotic man who maniacally overestimates his creative powers 
and stature." 

In Kerler's words, Vergelis was “an opportunist willing to do anything 
for his career." Himself a former Gulag inmate, Kerler said that there was 


a time when Vergelis “was a terrifying figure,” hinting at the latter's alleged 
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complicity in the Stalinist repression of Yiddish writers. At the same time, 
Vergelis had his supporters. One of them, the prosaist Tevye Gen, said: “I 
think that in our literary milieu, comrade Vergelis is the most suitable per- 
son to be editor. He is a man of principle and a good organizer.” 

In his own response to the criticism, Vergelis switched the topic and 
spoke about his understanding of the concept of contemporary Soviet Yid- 
dish literature.?! This was Vergelis’s hobbyhorse: to stress that contempo- 
rary themes and settings dominated in Soviet Yiddish literature, whereas 
the foreign Yiddish authors preferred to write about the past. (Later in that 
year, during a soul-searching meeting of the journal's editors and writers, 
Kerler was full of ridicule: *We are fortunate that the journal is a bimonthly 
rather than a weekly. Otherwise we would be obliged to write not only about 
a man of the 1960s, but about a Wednesday-at-thirty-five-minutes-past- 
five man.”)*? 

Fedin, to all appearances, understood his mission as giving the displeased 
writers a chance to let off steam rather than making any organizational 
changes. Vergelis clearly remained the favorite of literary and party func- 
tionaries. Fedin summed up the discussion by admitting that Vergelis obvi- 
ously had his faults, but referred to Jesus's words *Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone." He added that *a fight is unavoidable in literary 
life? and appealed to the writers to follow the example of Sholem Aleichem, 
of his collaborative instincts and his love of his people.*? 

Letters denouncing Vergelis for various misdeeds continued to punctu- 
ate his career. An undated report (probably from the first half of 1967) 
reflects the work of a commission established to respond to a letter signed 
by *a group of Yiddish writers" whose names do not appear in the report. 
The screenwriter and critic Vladimir Sutyrin, who chaired the commis- 
sion, was Russian and Communist through and through, though he was 
targeted as a “rootless cosmopolitan” in the late 1940s and early 1950s.^* 
At the time of writing the report, Sutyrin headed the Party organization of 
the Writers Union's Moscow branch. The “group” had made three charges 
against Vergelis: first, his adherence to the theory of the *golden chain" in 
Yiddish literature—from religious texts to contemporary Soviet writings— 
qualified him as a Zionist and nationalist; second, his “flirtation” with for- 
eign reactionaries undermined the journal’s ideological standing; third, he 


had turned the journal into his personal fiefdom.** 
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Vergelis’s adversaries knew that the timeless “golden chain” of the Jew- 
ish literary tradition, stretching from biblical texts to contemporary works, 
could annoy a dogmatic Communist ideologue, especially as Vergelis’s 
“chain” contained links for such ideologically questionable writers as 
Hayim Nahman Bialik and Sholem Asch. Granted, Maxim Gorky, the guru 
of the Soviet literary world, had praised both writers, which made Verge- 
lis’s “brave” statements much less risky. He had also wisely excluded from 
the “chain” the entire “reactionary” American Yiddish literature, which 
he claimed had become so weak that it could not be “seriously taken into 
account.” Jacob Glatstein, a Yiddish poet and essayist, was the only rep- 
resentative of the “right-wing” writers who had, with some reservations, 
earned a place in Vergelis's canon.*® 

The Sutyrin Commission, none of whose members could read Yiddish, 
had not detected nationalism or Zionism in Vergelis’s writings available 
in Russian translations. Rather, it had concluded that Vergelis’s ambitions 
seemed to outstrip his capacity. Thus, his theoretical articles reflected “the 
stark difference between his knowledge and the complex problems that he 
quite arrogantly had undertaken to solve.” A bigger problem was the divi- 
siveness of Vergelis’s personality. This was the commission’s main argument 
for finding a new editor for the journal. However, this recommendation was 
not acted on. Influential officials kept faith with Vergelis or simply did not 
see a person able to replace him. To a significant degree, it was Vergelis’s 


international career that shored up his position. 


The American Visit 


Vergelis became known to a broad international public at the end of 1963, 
when he visited the USA as a member of a delegation of Soviet intel- 
lectuals whose official mission was to mark the thirtieth anniversary of 
establishing diplomatic relations between the USA and the USSR. The 
State Department, however, made a point of not celebrating this event and 
regarded the group as tourists because their visit was not part of any official 
cultural-exchange program. Rather, it was sponsored by the Institute of 
Soviet-American Relations, a body established in Moscow in 1961 as a so- 


called “public” or ostensibly nongovernmental organization.?? 
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The voyage launched Vergelis’s quarter-century career as globe-trotting 
Cold War propagandist. Previously, or at least since 1956, such international 
assignments, which were rare and therefore particularly estimable in the 
insulated Soviet society, remained a prerogative of the most highly deco- 
rated Jewish war veteran—the two-time Hero of the Soviet Union, General 
David Dragunsky.** Yet a general did not fit into the group of writers, jour- 
nalists, and scholars. Importantly, Vergelis was a war veteran too, although 
he had served as a sergeant rather than a tank-brigade commander. Morgn- 
Frayhayt ran an adulatory piece about Vergelis, based on a reprint of a 1941 
article describing his wartime exploits.?? 

Vergelis's visit to the USA was the first by a Soviet Jewish cultural figure 
since the famous 1943 tour by Solomon Mikhoels and the Yiddish poet Itsik 
Fefer as leaders of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. Significantly, Vergelis 
announced that he did not come as a representative of Soviet Jews.® Indeed, 
he was seen instead as a mouthpiece of the Kremlin's policy toward Jews. 
As such he garnered a brighter spotlight than all the other members of the 
delegation. This was paradoxical because on the Soviet scale he was, in 
fact, a big fish in a small pond compared with such people in the delega- 
tion as the popular young poet Robert Rozhdestvensky, or Boris Polevoy, 
the classic socialist-realist writer with clout in the Kremlin and editor of 
the mass-readership journal Junost? (Youth). The New York Times remarked 
that Vergelis's appearance in the United States was “of interest against the 
background of American allegations about limitations of Jewish culture in 
Russia."*' Characteristically, upon the group's arrival, American customs 
officers decided, from what they heard from journalists, that not Nikolai 
Blokhin, president of the Medical Academy, but Vergelis was the headman.*? 

Gabriel Reiner, the owner of the New York-based Cosmos Travel Bureau 
and a pioneer of American tourism in the post-Stalinist Soviet Union, was 
wrong when he assured Vergelis that America would show him warm hos- 
pitality.°* The largely hostile reception given to Vergelis and his cotravelers 
had partly to do with the political strain caused by the concurrent arrest 
in Moscow of the Yale professor Frederick C. Barghoorn, who used to 
work there in the American embassy in the 1940s and later participated 
in a program of interviewing former Soviet citizens in West Germany. The 
KGB picked Barghoorn as a candidate to trade for Soviet spies arrested 
in the United States.9^ The assassination of President John Kennedy in 
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November 1963 also affected the delegation’s program; several of the previ- 
ously planned engagements had to be canceled. 

Meanwhile, Jewish organizations orchestrated a broad boycott aimed spe- 
cifically at Vergelis. It seemed, apparently, expedient to select a figure who 
would personify Soviet policy toward the Jews, and to attack this policy by 
discrediting its personification. No doubt, a writer was a more cogent tar- 
get than Dragunsky, a transparently heroic even if rigidly dogmatic Com- 
munist figure. Vergelis’s opponents had a strong argument against him: he 
not only survived but was not even arrested. It is known that Vergelis once 
asked to compile a list of Yiddish writers who, like him, had not experienced 
incarceration—to show that his case was not unique by any means. This 
tally appeared in some publications: of the 140 Soviet Yiddish literati active 
in the 1960s, 80 remained untouched by the arrests.5? 

The British historian Max Beloff, at that time an Oxford professor, fired 
one of the first salvos. His letter, published in the London Jewish Chronicle 
on 22 November 1963, aimed at character assassination. Beloff, born into 
a family of Jewish immigrants from Russia, warned American Jews that 
the Moscow Yiddish editor’s name was “associated in a circumstantial way 
with the purge of the Soviet Jewish intelligentsia between 1948 and 1953, 
of which he is one of the few survivors."*9 On the same day as the publica- 
tion of Beloffs letter, the New York Times introduced Vergelis as “the Soviet 
Government's leading spokesman on Jewish affairs," who “had survived 
in the Soviet Union because he had made an accommodation with Stalin 
when other Jews were being murdered by the regime."*? In his extended 
remarks made for the Congressional Record, Seymour Halpern, a Republi- 
can congressman, berated Vergelis for calling “himself a Jewish poet” and 
being “the puppet who edits the Soviet Union’s only Yiddish-language 
magazine . . .a blatant propaganda instrument which operates against true 
Jewish interests.’°* The Synagogue Council of America, founded in 1926 to 
bridge the three primary religious movements within Judaism in the United 
States—Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform—cautioned American Jews 
“not to fall into the trap” of one of the “architects of the destruction of 
Judaism” in the Soviet Union. The Jewish Labor Committee and the daily 
Forverts joined the boycott. Both organizations were consistent in their anti- 
Sovietism, having similarly boycotted the 1943 delegation of the Jewish 
Anti-Fascist Committee. 
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The characterization of Vergelis as a member of the Soviet secret police*? 
shaped Elie Wiesel’s attitude toward the Moscow editor. In 1965, when 
Wiesel visited the Soviet Union with a fact-finding mission organized by 
Israel's Liaison Bureau, he “would not appear at the editorial offices of 
Sovetish Heimland. Whatever Aron Vergelis and his comrades were prepared 
to tell me they had already repeated countless times before to visitors from 
the United States, France, and Israel."7? In 1976, addressing in Brussels the 
Second World Conference on Soviet Jewry, Wiesel was ready to forgive all 
Soviet Jewish public figures' anti-Zionism, presenting Vergelis as the only 
object of special loathing: *He, I believe, is an enemy of the Jewish people 
and should be treated as such.""! In his 1981 novel The Testament, devoted 
to the tragedy of Yiddish culture in the Soviet Union, Wiesel included an 
ad hominem satire of Vergelis: *Among the Jewish writers one alone infuri- 
ated me: a young poet, redheaded, arrogant, opportunistic, who signed his 
poems Arke Gelis. . . . He took part, uninvited, in conversations. He was not 
trusted: voices dropped the moment he appeared." Moreover, during the 
war Gelis wore the uniform of a secret-police major.” 

Sober voices among American Jewish journalists suggested easing off the 
media overdrive. Jack Fishbein, editor and publisher of the Chicago Jew- 
ish weekly The Sentinel, who met Vergelis in Moscow in 1961 and found 
him ignorant about virtually all aspects of American life, took the view that 
the boycott was counterproductive: “We see nothing wrong with permit- 
ting him to tour our great Jewish institutions such as our hospitals, old 
people's homes, etc., and to see the manifold contributions we have made 
to American culture. What are we afraid of? Nothing he can say or do is 
going to subvert us or weaken our determination to protest the treatment 
of Soviet Jews."7? 

The poet and literary critic Jacob Glatstein wrote that the Moscow editor 
was in an impossible situation, quoting Proverbs 18:21 to make his point: 
“The tongue has the power of life and death.” Vergelis had to control his 
tongue, which meant that he simply could not provide truthful answers 
to many difficult questions.”* As a result, even the editor of Jewish Cur- 
rents, a Communist-leaning journal, admitted that Vergelis “left many 
questions unanswered (for instance, about the blood-libels against Soviet 
Jews in five places in three years and about anti-Semitic features of anti- 


religious propaganda) "75 
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Nahum Goldmann, chair of both the World Zionist Organization and the 
World Jewish Congress, characterized the boycott of Vergelis as “stupidity” 
(narishkayt). He also said that he had no proof to support the allegations 
of Vergelis’s complicity in Stalinist suppressions."* Goldmann believed that 
“quiet diplomacy” could be more productive than noisy protests orga- 
nized by grassroots organizations. On 28 October 1959, the Parisian Le 
Monde quoted his words in an article title: “We do not wish to make the 
Jewish problem in the USSR an element of the Cold War.” According to 
Zachariah Shuster, director of the American Jewish Committee’s European 
office, Goldmann followed “his own policy with regard to the USSR, a 
policy of dignified pleading rather than vigorous protest."" In Cleveland 
the Soviet delegation was hosted by Cyrus Eaton, a powerful financier and 
an advocate of rapprochement with the Soviet Union. Still, “progressive” 
(as Communists and Communist sympathizers preferred to call them- 
selves) activists, whose enthusiasm for Sovetish Heymland was strongest, 
gave Vergelis a particularly hearty welcome in the USA.7? They were glad 
to listen to his words that “forced assimilation was a crime” and that he 
and his like did not believe that assimilation among Soviet Jews was so far 
advanced that there was no future for Jewish culture.” Vergelis implicitly 
rebuked earlier statements by General Dragunsky that Soviet Jews faced 
full natural assimilation.*? In the spring of 1961 Vergelis committed to 
paper his understanding, which at least partly reflected reality, of the con- 
temporary Soviet Jew's hyphenated—or Jewish-spiced—spiritual world: the 
opera Eugene Onegin and the Jewish folk song; an anniversary celebration of 
Sholem Aleichem, and the latest works of Mikhail Sholokhov or the Kazakh 
writer Mukhtar Auezov.*?! 

Novick and the circle around his newspaper organized for Vergelis an 
intensive program of meetings and sightseeing. Like many other Yiddish 
activists on the political left, Novick regarded Sovetish Heymland as a journal 
“obtained by [his] pleading and sobbing.”®? Hundreds of Morgn-Frayhayt 
readers formed the main contingent of the Moscow journal’s subscribers in 
the United States. However, despite the efforts of Vergelis’s “progressive” 
friends, the trip turned into a grueling experience. During a press confer- 
ence held at the Soviet embassy, Vergelis “compared himself to another Yid- 
dish writer [he clearly meant Sholem Aleichem] who had been accused of 
anti-Semitism for ‘truthfully reflecting the life of Jewish people"? Virtually 
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unembarrassable, he laughed off the criticism piled on him, arguing that 
he did not care about it because his experience of spending time in the 
Birobidzhan taiga had trained him to feel his face being beaten with tree 
branches.** Although he never visited Birobidzhan after the late 1940s, he 
never missed mentioning his adolescence there as a school of endurance 
and resilience. Now, thousands of miles from the taiga, Vergelis turned 
to whataboutism, chastising the negatives of capitalist societies instead of 
explaining the faults of Soviet policy and life.* 


From Obscurity to Notoriety 


Ironically, the anti-Vergelis campaign counterproductively and dispropor- 
tionally raised the profile of the editor whose journal’s readership did not 
amount even to I percent of the Soviet Jewish population. Many Soviet 
Jews had never heard of the journal or of Vergelis. The few thousand copies 
of the journal that arrived in America and other countries also could not 
exert any tangible impact on public opinion, especially as its issues, in the 
1960s at least, carried mainly literary rather than overtly political works, 
none of which was destined to make a big splash in the world of letters. In 
fact, only Vergelis's travel notes, many times revised (with deletion of the 
names of former “friends” turned *renegades") and reprinted in Russian 
under the title Sixteen Countries, Including Monaco, had a high number of 
readers.?6 Foreign travelogues were a popular read among people without 
prospects of traveling abroad. 

In his report to the Central Committee, Vergelis analyzed the reaction of 
the American press to his trip. He tried to validate development of Soviet 
Yiddish cultural activities, arguing that this would be an effective answer 
to Zionist propaganda. In particular, he suggested increasing the annual 
number of issues of Sovetish Heymland, establishing in Moscow a Yiddish 
theater, and publishing more books in Yiddish. Indeed, in 1965 Sovetish 
Heymland, initially published six times a year, turned into a monthly, and 
the Moscow publisher Sovetskii pisatel began to produce Yiddish books 
by contemporary authors whereas previously its program had focused on 
posthumous publication. 


Vergelis also considered it important to relax control over Jewish religious 
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communities and to intensify cultural exchange with foreign Jewish orga- 
nizations.®’ In the beginning of 1964, Gabriel Reiner conveyed the Soviet 
authorities’ decision to admit parcels of matzo mailed from abroad.*? It 
is not clear, however, whether Vergelis's report had any influence on the 
decision to relax the ban on production of matzo and on obtaining it from 
other countries. More likely, it was “atonement” for publication of Trofim 
Kichko's 1963 pamphlet Judaism without Embellishment (see pp. 151-52). 
Ironically, since the state controlled the entire publishing industry, the state 
also was responsible for dealing with embarrassing glitches that occurred in 
the published books and periodicals. 

From America Vergelis went (or, better, was sent) to Paris, where he did 
not face a boycott. Rather, a reception given in his honor was attended 
by top figures in the Jewish community, including Admiral Louis Kahn, 
president of Israelite Central Consistory, and André Blumel, former presi- 
dent of the French Zionist Organization.?? He had an extensive meeting 
with Armand Kaplan, the head of the French section of the World Jewish 
Congress who reported the results to Nahum Goldmann.” In his report 
to the Central Committee, Vergelis suggested inviting Goldmann to visit 
the Soviet Union, underlining the latter's rejection of rabid anti-Sovietism 
and critique of Israeli prime minister Ben-Gurion.?' This recommendation, 
however, did not find support in the corridors of power. 

A year after his first foreign trip, Vergelis again became newsworthy, this 
time in association with Bertrand Russell. In May 1964 the British philoso- 
pher received through the Israeli Liaison Bureau, or Nativ, a letter from 
a Soviet Jewish war veteran asking him “to look into the problem of the 
forced assimilation of Jews that is taking place in the Soviet Union."?? In 
a postscript, the writer of the letter, whose name was withheld, asked that 
Russell address all questions concerning this problem to Sovetish Heymland. 
Russell complied with this advice and wrote a letter to Vergelis, voicing his 


3 cc 


concern about the Jews’ “right to full cultural life in the Soviet Union.” 
A year earlier, in February 1963, Russell had written to—and received a 
widely publicized reply from—Khrushchev about “the official encourage- 
ment of anti-Semitism” in the Soviet Union.” This might seem as if Russell 
and the Nativ were trying to put Vergelis on a par with the Soviet top leader. 
This reflected a bizarre phenomenon: both the Soviet and Israeli agitprop 


had anointed a cultural-cum-propagandist figure of modest influence and 
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stature to play a central political role on the Jewish periphery of the politi- 
cal theater of the Cold War. No doubt, Vergelis was happy with his role on 
the political proscenium because it helped him shed the reputation of an 
upstart. Now, with the clout of an internationally known (and notorious) 
cold warrior, he was head and shoulders above the rest of his colleagues. 

In his retort to Russell, published in the September-October 1964 issue 
of Sovetish Heymland, Vergelis put on airs and pounced on the sad state 
of Yiddish culture in England. Then he expatiated about a new type of 
Soviet Jew, one who was “a full and equal member of the great, friendly 
workers’ collective,’ and argued that “the actual needs of Soviet Jewry with 
respect to Jewish culture are being satisfied.” In sum, Vergelis contended 
that Russell was being exploited by people who used the campaign about 
“the allegedly unsolved Jewish problem in the Soviet Union” as a smoke- 
screen for diverting “attention from the virulent racism and anti-Semitism” 
in the West.?* 

Racism and anti-Semitism in the Western countries and the “slander” 
about discrimination against Soviet Jews formed the agenda of a roundtable 
discussion presented in Sovetish Heymland's final issue for 1963. Still, dur- 
ing the first decade of the journal's existence Vergelis, presumably following 
official instructions, sought to underline its exclusively literary nature.” The 
roundtable material, the letter to Russell, and a remark by David Dragun- 
sky, in issue no. I in 1962, about the “cutthroat aggression against Egypt” 
were rare examples of political polemics in the 1960s. An American critic, 
discussing the first decade of the journal’s existence, stressed its “sedate 
tone” in comparison with Soviet Yiddish periodicals published before and 
after World War II.*° 

In December 1966 Vergelis visited Britain. The Guardian remarked: “All 
the signs are that (he) will get as cold a shoulder from British Jews . . . as he 
did from their American cousins on a recent trip to the U.S. Vergelis, here 
on a Society for Cultural Relations visit, is a minor poet from Birobidzhan 
and just about the only official Jew allowed west of the Iron Curtain. With 
good reason. He’s a slavish follower of the Kremlin line on Soviet Jewry.” 

Indeed, as in the United States, he was mainly boycotted by British Jew- 


ish organizations.? 
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Yiddish Scholarship 


Despite the devastating losses endured by Yiddish literary circles during 
World War II and the postwar Stalinist repression, Sovetish Heymland could 
always rely on scores of contributors, including literary scholars. In one 
of his first interviews, Vergelis stated: “We are allotting much space in our 
magazine to problems of literary theory and criticism."?? Initially, Nokhem 
Oyslender, a central figure in Soviet Yiddish literary life from its early 
days, acted as the doyen of the critical guild heading the journal’s literary- 
criticism section. However, a year after the journal was launched, he died. 

Hersh (Grigory) Remenik, Oyslender's replacement, belonged to the 
generation schooled during the Soviet period. He graduated from the 
Yiddish Department of the Odessa Pedagogical Institute and worked as 
a teacher in an old Jewish agricultural colony in Ukraine. In 1934 the Yid- 
dish Department of the Moscow Pedagogical Institute admitted him as a 
graduate student, and in 1937, after defending his dissertation on Sholem 
Aleichem's novellas, he received the academic title of candidate of philo- 
logical sciences. (The advanced academic degrees of “candidate” and 
“doctor” were introduced in the Soviet Union in 1934.) Two years later, 
however, Remenik was arrested. Following his liberation and legal rehabili- 
tation, around 1955, he taught Russian literature at the pedagogical insti- 
tute in Yaroslavl, an old Russian city. 

Remenik was not the only Yiddish literary scholar who had to rebrand 
himself as a specialist in another field and find a job at a provincial insti- 
tution of higher education. His fellow student, Moyshe Notovich, also 
a recipient of the degree of candidate of philological sciences, settled in 
Kazan and built a reputation as a specialist in the field of teaching Russian 
at Tatar schools. He was arrested in January 1953, but in the summer of that 
year released “owing to the unproven nature of the charges.” Stalin’s death 
in March 1953 made the charges no longer relevant. 

After moving to Moscow to replace Oyslender as head of the literary- 
criticism section, Remenik played an important role in shaping the literary- 
critical politics of the journal and engaging other literary specialists. In 
Sovetish Heymland’s “pale of literary settlement,” critics and historians 
could analyze works by authors who were of no interest to the rest of Soviet 
academia. Outside the “pale,” the list of Yiddish writers usually ended up 
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where it started: Sholem Aleichem. In 1966 Sovetish Heymland reported that 
in December 1965 Remenik had organized a “scientific session” devoted to 
Y. L. Peretz, marking the fiftieth anniversary of the classic writer’s death. 

Hillel Aleksandrov, who came to the “session” from Leningrad, began 
his academic career in Minsk as a specialist in social-demographic aspects 
of Jewish life, but in 1933 he settled in Leningrad and worked there as a 
professor at the Institute of History, Philosophy, and Linguistics. Arrested 
in 1937, he was not rehabilitated until 1956 and then taught at the Orien- 
tal Faculty of Leningrad University. He wrote in Sovetish Heymland about 
his archival findings, most notably about the legacy of Israel Tsinberg, 
the preeminent historian of Jewish literature whose death he witnessed in 
the Gulag.?? 

Khatskl Nadel and Oyzer Holdes (born Holdesheym) came to the Peretz 
conference from Kharkiv. They were holdovers from the time, until 1934, 
when the city was the capital of Soviet Ukraine and, as such, housed Jew- 
ish cultural, educational, and publishing organizations. Both were arrested 
in 1951 and were able to return to Kharkiv only after several years in the 
Gulag. Holdes was reinstated as a member of the Writers Union, whereas 
Nadel renewed his work as a bibliographer, hailed as the founder of the 
local academic tradition in the field of bibliography.'°° Irme Druker, who 
came to the conference from Odessa, was also incarcerated from 1950 to 
1956. His book on Mendele Moykher-Sforim, The Grandfather Mendele, 
appeared in Yiddish in Warsaw in 1964. 

De-Stalinization was a personal topic for Remenik. In his article for 
the Concise Literary Encyclopedia, he wrote about the heavy blow dealt to 
Yiddish literature “during the period of Stalin's personality cult."!?! In 
the January 1965 issue of Sovetish Heymland, he pointed to two “wrong” 
approaches to Stalinism: advocates of the first approach argued that there 
was no need to return to this topic because the Party had successfully eradi- 
cated the mistakes of that time, whereas advocates of the second approach 
did not believe that the de-Stalinization campaign could last long and there- 
fore were leery of participating in it. Remenik insisted on a serious attitude 
toward de-Stalinization and welcomed the first attempts by journal contrib- 
utors Shira Gorshman, Hirsh Dobin, Note Lurie, and Riva (Rivke) Rubina 
to write on this topic.’ In 1965 it was still possible to mention the “victims 
of the personality cult” of Stalin. Soon, however, neither Remenik nor other 
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writers would return to this theme, which became taboo in the Brezhnev 
era. As a result, for instance, the anti-Stalinist novel In yenem yor (In That 
Year), set in 1937, remained unpublished until 1988, though Joseph Rabin 
(1900-1987), himself a former Gulag prisoner, finished writing it toward 
the end of Khrushchev’s Thaw. 

A 1966 letter by Vladimir Semichastnyi, head of the KGB, illustrates the 
situation in the mid-1960s. Semichastnyi wrote to the Ideological Commis- 
sion of the Central Committee about several evenings held at the Moscow- 
based Central House of Writers, dedicated to the memory of Jewish men 
of letters who had suffered Stalinist repression. At the Markish evening, on 
8 December 1965, a telegram was read from Ilya Ehrenburg, who asserted 
that “one must not kill singing birds and poets.” At the evening in memory 
of Kvitko, on 5 January 1966, “a poem was read by the Jewish nationalist 
writer Iosif [Joseph] Kerler, who for a long period has been requesting an 
exit visa to Israel. It ended with the words: ‘How could the traitors take 
aim at his face? Who raised them? Where are they from?’ Many present, 
including those on the panel, were in tears. These evenings were attended 
by personnel of the Israeli embassy in Moscow, who went to great lengths 
to receive invitations to the Central House of Writers.” +°> 

This poem, which appeared in the April 1965 issue of Sovetish Heym- 
land, was Kerler’s last publication in the journal. Soon he was dismissed 
from the Writers Union, though not for the Kvitko poem but for his request 
to emigrate to Israel. Needless to say, the KGB’s reaction mirrored the 
Kremlin’s negative attitude toward gatherings and writings devoted to the 
perished writers. 


The Jewish academic centers established by the early Soviet state func- 
tioned almost exclusively in Yiddish and had eclipsed or subdued the 
remnants of Jewish studies pursued by independent organizations of the 
pre-1917 period. In Kyiv the most vigorous of the new centers developed 
ultimately into the Institute of Jewish Proletarian Culture (IJPC), a struc- 
tural unit of the Ukrainian Academy of Sciences. By 1934 the IJPC had on 
its payroll over seventy people in academic and administrative roles. Two 
years later, however, Stalin’s purges consumed the IJPC and sent many of 
its employees to prison to be later sentenced to death or the Gulag.'™ In 
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Minsk the authorities similarly destroyed the academic Institute of National 
Minorities, which mainly dealt with Jewish-related research.!95 

The Kyiv IJPC had something of an afterlife: in the fall of 1936 the 
authorities permitted the formation of a small academic unit called the 
Bureau (kabinet) for Research on Jewish Literature, Language, and Folk- 
lore. The Bureau endured until 1949, when it fell victim to a campaign that 
targeted the remaining Jewish institutions. In the same year, the authori- 
ties closed the Lithuanian Jewish Museum, which was established in Vil- 
nius soon after the city's liberation from the Germans.'°® The year 1950 
saw the closing of the Department of Assyrian and Hebrew studies at the 
Oriental Faculty of Leningrad University.!?? In Tbilisi the Historical and 
Ethnographic Museum of Georgian Jews survived longer, but its turn to be 
phased out came in 1952.'° In the post-Stalinist Soviet Union, no institu- 
tions or programs for studying Jews and Judaism were in existence, apart 
from small-scale Hebrew courses and Oriental studies at universities and 
research centers in Moscow, Leningrad, and Tbilisi. 

The bulk of the output produced by Yiddish-language academic institu- 
tions from the 1920s to the 1940s later became irrelevant to the radically 
changed societal, linguistic, and ideological environment of Jewish life. The 
emphasis in the research was on serving the needs of the then existing net- 
work for Yiddish culture and education. With the liquidation of the net- 
work, the research results remained largely ignored. However, this does not 
apply to the legacy of the momentous works in the field of Jewish ethno- 
musicology left by Moisei (Moyshe) Beregovski. 

In 1927 Beregovski initiated the establishment of the Commission for 
Jewish Folk Music Research at the Department of Jewish Culture of the 
Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, and, from 1929, he headed research on 
musical folklore at the JPC and—after its dismantling—at the Bureau. The 
purges of the 1930s spared him, but he did not avoid incarceration in the 
1950s. Released from the Gulag in 1955, Beregovski returned to Kyiv and, 
until his death, prepared his collections for publication. Although Soviet 
musicology generally shunned Jewish themes, the attitude toward folk 
music was different.!?? As a result, Beregovski’s two books posthumously 
saw publication: in 1962 the Moscow publishing house Sovetskii kompoz- 
itor (Soviet Composer) produced his Jewish Folk Songs, edited by com- 
poser and music critic Sergei Aksiuk, formerly editor-in-chief of Sovetskii 
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kompozitor, and in 1987, the same publisher put out Jewish Folk Instru- 
mental Music, edited by ethnomusicologist Max Goldin, who taught at the 
Conservatory of Riga. 

Meanwhile, Sovetish Heymland began to play the supplementary role 
of an outlet, often the only one available, for publications of popular and, 
increasingly over the years, serious academic essays, most notably on vari- 
ous aspects of Yiddish philology. Abraham Brumberg, the first editor of the 
journal Problems of Communism, characterized Vergelis as “the most quix- 
otic of all the figures on the contemporary Soviet Yiddish literary scene” 
and as a person whose endeavors counteracted rather than encouraged the 
process of assimilation.!'? Indeed, Vergelis aimed, mainly in vain, at expand- 
ing his operation into an umbrella organization for Yiddish culture. He and 
his colleagues seriously considered themselves keepers of the fire of Yiddish 
culture and either stubbornly ignored the fact that their work appealed to a 
declining number of people or sincerely believed that all was not lost, that 
younger people would come to warm themselves at the fire.'*! True, in this 
sense they had much in common with Yiddish writers and cultural activ- 
ists in other countries. The journal formed a small “pale of Jewish cultural 
settlement,” whose internal life remained little visible even to Soviet Jews, 
the prevalent majority of whom could not or would not read it. Yet the jour- 
nal acted as an umbrella for various projects, including the preparation of a 
Russian-Yiddish dictionary. 

In 1948 the Kyiv Bureau’s dictionary manuscript, the product of many 
years of work, was already in the hands of the Moscow Jewish publishing 
house Der Emes. However, in November of that same year the publishing 
house stopped operating, as it was closed down concurrently with the liq- 
uidation of the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee. In January 1949 the secret 
police arrested Elye Spivak, the Bureau’s director and editor-in-chief of the 
dictionary, and transported him to a prison in Moscow, where he would die. 
Two months later Chaim Loytsker, a senior scholar, was also arrested and 
received a sentence of fifteen years of hard labor. The year 1951 saw the 
arrest of two other dictionary compilers, Moyshe Maidansky and Ruven 
Lerner, both sentenced to ten years’ incarceration. The logic of the selec- 
tion of targets for persecution often escaped contemporaries and remains 
a puzzle for historians. In any case, Moyshe Shapiro, the leading linguist of 
the Bureau, was never arrested. He left Kyiv to teach Russian philology at 
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the pedagogical institute in the city of Tiraspol in Moldavia (the breakaway 
‘Transnistria territory in contemporary Moldova). 

In the early 1960s Vergelis enthusiastically supported the idea of reviv- 
ing the dictionary project and allocated office space for Shapiro, who had 
moved to Moscow after retiring from teaching in Tiraspol. Shapiro and 
other surviving linguists began revising and refocusing the dictionary, 
which, in its original design, was intended for users with a good knowl- 
edge of Yiddish. By the mid-1960s it had to address a different audience, 
including people who wanted to learn the language or lacked the means 
to express the realities of modern life. In addition, it was necessary to take 
into account new Yiddish dictionaries published outside the Soviet Union 
by that time. In 1965 a reworked version was submitted to the publishing 
house Sovetskaia Entsiklopedia (Soviet Encyclopedia). 

Shapiro and other linguists associated with Sovetish Heymland rejected 
the militant purism practiced by some of their American colleagues, who 
were always on the warpath against etymologically “unacceptable” words. 
According to Shapiro, the German, Hebrew, or Slavic origin of a word was 
of less importance than its authenticity (i.e., longevity and naturalness), 
stylistic adequacy, and clarity. Although Sovetish Heymland toed the official 
Soviet line of rejecting the notion of a worldwide Jewish nation, the jour- 
nal, a publication with a cultural-diplomatic mission, sought to attract for- 
eign readers. Therefore, it did not try to erect an artificial wall between the 
Soviet and non-Soviet varieties of Yiddish. Shapiro even doubted the value 
of the notion of Soviet Yiddish. He wrote: “This definition never had nor 
could have any terminological meaning, since it never meant a new quality 
of a literary language different from the literary Yiddish outside the borders 
of the Soviet Union. In fact, there were only a few peculiarities which could 
justify speaking (even conditionally) of a specific Soviet Yiddish style."!'? 
Significantly, although the journal and other Moscow Yiddish publications 
did not reintroduce the traditional spelling of Hebrew words, the final con- 
sonant letters characteristic of Hebrew and non-Soviet Yiddish reappeared 
in the journal after three decades of abandoning them as a result of radical 
orthographic reform.!? 

The compilers hoped the dictionary would come out in 1967. In June 
1966 Soviet Weekly, the Soviet embassy’s information journal in Brit- 


ain, informed readers that an academic Russian-Yiddish dictionary was 
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to be published “shortly.” In July Folks-Shtime carried a report from its 
correspondent in Kyiv that a contract for its publication had been signed 
in June. In the event, the publisher’s guidelines demanded serious, time- 
consuming improvements. 

At some stage, the text incorporated a clandestine epitaph to the lead- 
ing figures in the Anti-Fascist Committee executed on 12 August 1952: the 
combination of words “on the twelfth of August” illustrated the usage of 
“twelfth,” although examples of usage did not accompany any other ordinal 
numbers. The dictionary, which finally appeared in 1984, was, in a sense, a 
memorial to the Soviet Yiddish linguists of the IJPC and the Bureau. None 
of them lived to see this publication completed by Moyshe (Moyni) Shul- 


man, a retired senior editor of Sovetish Heymland.''^ 
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The Treatment of the Holocaust 


Prior to 1961, when the journal Sovetish Heymland began to appear in Mos- 
cow, discussions of Holocaust-related writings took place in the pages of 
Warsaw Yiddish periodicals, the newspaper Folks-Shtime and the journal 
Yidishe Shriftn. Some Soviet writers attempted to instruct their Polish coun- 
terparts how to treat war-related topics. In 1956 Motl Grubyan, a Moscow 
poet, published in Folks-Shtime a poem in which he persuaded his fellow 
literati “not to bathe in grief / not to fill the sail with hatred.”! In the same 
year, the Chernivtsi-based poet Hirsh Bloshtein, a frequent contributor to 
the Folks-Shtime literary section, criticized his Warsaw colleagues for their 
pessimism, which, he said, found expression in the continuous mourning 
for victims of the Holocaust.? David Sfard, the Party-appointed leader of 
Yiddish writers in Communist Poland, responded that it was not the edi- 
tors’ mission to dictate the degree of pessimism or optimism, especially as 
Jewish writers had valid reasons to be pessimistic.’ 

Soviet writers, however, were supposed to be optimists, which meant 
focusing their work on contemporary, postwar topics. The very first issue 
of Sovetish Heymland featured a poem by Joseph (Yosl) Lerner calling 
for enjoying the bright present: “Enough wailing already! Enough wailing 
already! / The dawns are so wonderful . . ./ You cannot revive the dear mar- 
tyrs!” In 1962 this poem was reprinted as the lyrics of a song written by Vlad- 
imir Shainskii, later one of the most popular Soviet song composers. That 


same 1962 issue also featured an article, “Where Is the Pulse Beating?,” by 
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veteran literary critic Oyzer Holdes, who argued that the works published 
in the journal had to express “the spirit of the time.” In other words, the 
Soviet writers were encouraged to focus on contemporary topics. 
Alexander Pomerantz, an American commentator, formerly a Commu- 
nist Yiddish poet and scholar himself (he defended a dissertation during 
his stint, 1933-35, in Kyiv at the Institute of Proletarian Jewish Culture), 
attempted to categorize the contents of the first two issues of Sovetish 
Heymland. According to him, 17 of the 85 poems and 5 of the 24 sto- 
ries were “purely ideological.” Among the remaining 68 “nonideological” 
poems Pomerantz found 13 devoted to the Holocaust, 16 love poems, 
and 39 poems focused on such topics as landscape descriptions and daily 
occurrences. Among the 19 “nonideological” prosaic texts, 6 were about 
the Holocaust, 4 were love stories, and 9 portrayed daily Jewish life.* 
There is no point in even looking for the word Holocaust in the vocabu- 
lary of official Soviet discourse. While generally rarely used in the 1950s and 
1960s, this term remained ideologically impermissible in the Soviet Union. 
Such a distinct designation emphasized that the Nazis considered Jews their 
prime targets, whereas, according to the official line, Jewish suffering was 
no more than part of the common Soviet wartime agonies. Jews simply 
happened to be the first in line. Boris Rosenthal, the protagonist of Vasily 
Grossman's 1943 story “The Old Teacher," one of the first works of fiction 
about the Holocaust in any language, spelled out the Soviet official stance: 


The Fascists have created an all-European system of forced labor and, to keep 
the prisoners obedient, they have constructed a huge ladder of oppression. 
The Dutch are worse off than the Danes, the French are worse off than the 
Dutch, the Czechs are worse off than the French. Things are still worse for the 
Greeks and the Serbs, worse still for the Poles, and last of all come the Ukrai- 
nians and Russians. These are the rungs of the ladder of forced labor. . . . And 
then, at the very bottom of this huge, many-storied prison is the abyss to which 
the Germans have condemned the Jews. Their fate has to terrify all the forced 
laborers of Europe, so that even the most terrible fate will seem happiness in 


comparison with that of the Jews.* 


That reflected, also, the ideology-shapers’ apprehension that intense 


Holocaust narratives might generate or reinforce among Soviet Jews un- 
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desirable religious, Zionist, and other “nationalist” sentiments and inten- 
tions. Notoriously, for instance, the authorities of Belorussia did not want 
to recognize that the young member of a clandestine group, hanged by the 
Nazis in Minsk in June 1941, was a Jewish woman named Masha Bruskina, 
a niece of Zair Azgur, one of the most celebrated artists in Belorussia. Pho- 
tos of that first public execution in the occupied Soviet territories became 
important symbols of the population’s resistance, and during the entire 
Soviet period Party functionaries preferred to describe the heroine as an 
“Unknown Girl"? The enormous loss of life in the Soviet Union, reaching 
twenty million in the official underestimates of the 1960s,? made the task of 
minimizing Jewish victimhood easier. 

Significantly, a Soviet citizen, who usually did not have access to over- 
arching descriptions of the Holocaust, often perceived it as a series of /ocal 
events. In a Jewish family circle, for instance, the focus was on the tragedy 
that took place in a particular town or city, where relatives or otherwise 
close people had been murdered by the Nazis and their collaborators. In 
this picture, the Jewish aspect of the war, on a broader scale of six mil- 
lion victims, caused associations predominantly with the Nazi atrocities in 
Poland or Western Europe rather than in the Soviet Union. 

The estimate of six million Jewish victims first appeared in Ilya Ehren- 
burg's article published in Pravda on 17 December 1944.’ Earlier that year, 
in April, Ehrenburg wrote: “We [the Soviet people] want to make sure that 
the Germans will never fight again. Not only the followers of Hitler, but 
the rebellious generals of the Reichswehr [German army], who hope to 
be able in 1964 to correct the mistakes of 1944."'? A decade later, follow- 
ing the USA's decision to sponsor the formation of the Bundeswehr (West 
German army), Clifton Daniel, the New York Times’s Moscow correspon- 
dent, reported that the *menace of German militarism" and its damage to 
the prospect of peaceful coexistence dominated the Soviet discussion of 
international relations. Daniel referred, in particular, to Ehrenburg, who 
compared the American government's move to buying a revolver in an 
attempt to solve mutual problems, whereas it would be more adequate to 
put coffee or a bottle of wine on the table.!! Like many other Soviet writers, 
Ehrenburg, by that time an important figure in Moscow-sponsored peace 
campaigns, stressed that the Soviet people, more than any other, knew the 


horrors of war from personal experience and hated it more than any other.’” 
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Meanwhile, the Soviet media instrumentalized the Holocaust topic in 
publications aiming to show how former military officers and function- 
aries of the Nazi regime had not been brought to justice. This happened 
allegedly, and in many cases clearly, because of the negligence, manipula- 
tion, or protection of state institutions and authorities in Western countries, 
most notably the German Federal Republic. Soviet periodicals published 
accounts, sometimes detailed, as irrefutable evidence of the atrocities com- 
mitted by the individuals in question. Thus, paradoxically, an anti-Western 
critique led, collaterally, to the appearance of Holocaust-related material 
in newspapers, including the central Party and state dailies Pravda and 
Izvestiia, read by millions in the Soviet Union. 

In some cases Holocaust themes appeared in Soviet media and cul- 
tural products in coordination with East German (GDR) propagandists. 
The latter saw Adolf Eichmann’s 1961 trial in Jerusalem as a valuable gift 
for their ideological campaigns at a time when economic and ideological 
discontent drove hundreds of thousands of East Germans to move to the 
West. This was relatively easy to do before 12 August 1961, when the Berlin 
Wall sealed the border. Former Nazi officials remained the principal target 
of the East German propaganda campaigns and their reflection in Soviet 
reporting also before 1961. Show trials were one of the methods used in the 
ideological offensive. 

The first show trial, in 1960, in absentia, was against Theodor Oberlànder, 
a member of the Bundestag and the federal minister for displaced persons, 
refugees, and victims of war. While Oberlander attracted close attention in 
the Soviet press, Jews were rarely mentioned as victims of the Nachtigall 
and Bergmann Battalions, which had been formed from local collabora- 
tors and operated under his command. In addition to the press assault, a 
documentary entitled You Are a Criminal, Mr. Oberlünder! (Vy prestupnik, 
Oberlender!) was released in Moscow in 1960. The Ukrainian troops of the 
Nachtigall Battalion were accused of murdering civilians, including Jews, 
notably in Lviv. Oberlànder served also as commandant of Nalchik, the 
capital city of the Kabardino-Balkar Autonomous Republic in the northern 
Caucasus.? Much was written later that Oberlander, certainly a disciplined 
Nazi, appeared nevertheless as the person who effectively saved many 
Mountain Jews by convincing SS officers that this non-Ashkenazic group 


only practiced Judaism, but in terms of their race—a cornerstone of Nazi 
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ideology—had nothing to do with Jews and therefore were not legitimate 
targets for the program of racial purification.'^ 

In the beginning of 1963, the Soviet press decried the unwillingness of 
German authorities to allow Berta Gindelevich and Lazar Goldin, survivors 
of Nazi persecution, to participate as witnesses in a trial in the West Ger- 
man city of Koblenz. Among the war criminals in the dock was Georg Heu- 
ser, head of the Gestapo in occupied Minsk. In August of the same year, 
Izvestiia wrote about Aleksandr Ermolchik, a Belorussian, who deserted the 
Red Army and collaborated with the Nazis as a policeman, an active and 
brutal participant in executions, including of Jews. After the war Ermolchik 
settled in the German town of Celle. The West German authorities rejected 
Soviet demands to extradite him.!5 

Friedrich Karl Vialon, secretary of state in the Federal Ministry of 
Economic Cooperation in Bonn, was another high-profile target of con- 
demnation. Vialon served as registrar of Jewish property in the German 
administration in Riga from 1942 to 1944. His instructions regulated how 
to appropriate the assets of murdered Jews. According to /zvestiia, on 24 
September 1943 he wrote to the heads of German occupation forces in 
Riga, Tallinn, Kaunas, and Minsk, calling on them to collect and keep for 
further use such things as clothing and shoes. He stressed that special atten- 
tion should be paid to golden and silver items. They had to be counted, reg- 
istered, and delivered at the disposal of Vialon's department.” 

The case of Erwin Schüle, a top prosecutor, turned into an embarrass- 
ment for the West German justice system when the GDR made public 
documents showing Schüle's role as a Nazi Party member and a mem- 
ber of the SA, the so-called Nazi storm troops.'? Efim Uchitel, a former 
war cameraman, directed a 1965 documentary, The Case of Erwin Schüle 
(Delo Ervina Shiule), based on a script by Lev Ginzburg. A Russian Jew- 
ish journalist and translator of German poetry, Ginzburg followed closely 
the events in Germany and wrote numerous articles on former Nazis. In 
I961 he criticized the appointment of Adolf Heusinger to the position of 
chairman of the NATO Military Committee. Heusinger was wanted by the 
Soviet Union for war crimes committed in various Soviet localities, includ- 


ing Babi Yar in Kyiv.'? 
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Soviet Trials 


Soviet officials did not show clemency to those who committed crimes 
against Jews on Soviet territory. However, in the open trials of the 1940s, the 
perpetrators were predominantly foreign citizens and, in the press reports, 
the Jewish victims usually appeared as de-ethnicized “Soviet citizens.” The 
collaborators, categorized as posobniki or accomplices, faced trials that were 
closed to the public, often based on insufficient investigations. As a result, 
there were cases in which even notorious murderers could be seen as rela- 
tively minor war criminals and released after serving about ten years in the 
Gulag. In the 1960s open trials of collaborators became much more com- 
mon. Among those in the dock appeared also some of the released “minor” 
criminals, including those who had participated in murdering Jews. They 
would be retried and convicted, receiving new sentences, including death. 
Still, the majority of those punished in the 1960s had previously avoided 
retribution, often by taking a new identity and moving after the war to a 
distant area of the country. Some of them had even served in the army in 
the final stages of the war and enjoyed the status of war veterans. In 1961 
six of such criminals faced a public thirteen-day-long trial in Mineralnye 
Vody, a spa town in southern Russia. In addition to other crimes, they were 
accused of participating in murdering almost ten thousand Jews in Sep- 
tember 1942. Five of them were sentenced to death and one received a 
fifteen-year sentence.?? 

While the Soviet regime pursued justice for murdered Jews as an aim 
in and of itself, the propaganda apparatus simultaneously utilized the Jew- 
ish wartime fate for broader goals, in particular as prosecutorial evidence 
against the “remnants of the capitalist West” in the Baltic republics, where 
the armed struggle against Soviet rule spanned from 1940 to the mid- 
1950s. Several trials of Nazi collaborators took place in the Soviet Union in 
March 1961, just a few weeks before the beginning of the Eichmann trial on 
11 April 1961. Jewish victims were frequently mentioned in reports of the 
trials in the Baltic republics.?! 

The first of the Soviet trials was that of three Estonians. A Soviet 
court accused Ain Erwin Mere (in absentia), Ralf Gerrets, and Jan Vijk 
of ordering and participating in the murder of inmates at a place called 


Kalevi-Liiva, not far from the Jägala concentration camp in Estonia. SS 
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Obersturmführer Aleksandr Laak, commandant of the Jágala camp, fled 
to Canada after the war and lived in Winnipeg. He committed suicide 
when information of his atrocities appeared in the press. Mere, the head 
of the Security Police (Sicherheitspolizei) in Estonia following its creation 
in 1942, denied all the charges. He lived in Britain, which refused to extra- 
dite him. 

On 27 February 1961, Ilmar Reidi, a correspondent for Pravda, wrote 
from Tallinn that the victims of the mass executions in 1942 and 1943 
were “about six thousand citizens of Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany 
and the Soviet Union.” The article mentions Mere's words addressed to 
other Estonian collaborators that they had *the honor to fulfill Hitler's 
order of liquidating the lowest races, including Jews."?? A week later Pravda 
was more specific about the victims of the executions—they appeared as 
“Jews . . . brought from Czechoslovakia, Poland, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean countries.” The newspaper apparently considered it unnecessary to 
inform its readers that the majority of the Jágala inmates were Jews from 
Lithuania. The court sentenced all three collaborators to death by shooting, 
arguing that they not only were culpable for bringing death to thousands 
of people at the Jägala camp but had also committed “crimes against all 
mankind"? After the end of the trial, the Literaturnaia gazeta published an 
article by Uno Laht, an Estonian writer, who made clear that the accused 
were responsible for the shooting of people “whose only guilt was to have 
been born Jews."?* 

A second trial was held in Latvia and involved a group of Latvian and 
Belorussian collaborators charged with killing Jews among others. The West 
was censured for giving asylum to two individuals identified in the trial 
as *war criminals"—Riblis and Ertsams. The newspaper Sovetskaia Lat- 
via (Soviet Latvia) commented on one of the charges: “Old men, women, 
infants were first driven into the local synagogue, then taken to the wood 
and bestially killed.”?> 

A third trial took place in Lithuania. According to a report, published 
on I March in the daily of the All-Union Council of Trade Unions, Trud 
(Labor), the Lithuanian collaborators were charged with torture of Jews 
in the town of Alytus and the extermination of two thousand Jewish citi- 
zens. At about the same time, Soviet sources accused another man of Baltic 


descent, the Lithuanian Mečys Paškevičius, resident of Chicago at the time, 
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of having been a policeman who helped plan and participated in massa- 
cres in the Ukmerge District in Lithuania.”° In a long article on Mečys 
Paškevičius, who changed his name to Mike Paker, Jzvestita applied the 
method of “Jews last in the pecking order,” stating that Paškevičius partici- 


pated in murdering “Lithuanians, Russians, Poles, and Jews."?7 


The Warsaw Ghetto Uprising 


Even though universalization of the Jewish tragedy—by subsuming it in 
the suffering of all victims of Nazism—remained a cornerstone of Soviet 
strategy, Holocaust-related narratives set outside Soviet territory could 
have an easier time with censorship. Thus, the 1957 collection of Russian 
translations of poetry by the Yiddish poet Itsik Fefer contained a fragment 
from the poem “The Shadows of the Warsaw Ghetto,” while the play The 
Uprising in the [Warsaw] Ghetto by the Yiddish poet and playwright Shmuel 
Halkin found a place in the latter’s 1958 collection.?* To be sure, Soviet 
ideological overseers did not consider the Warsaw Ghetto uprising a taboo 
topic in the Soviet Union. At the same time, on the scale of notable events 
of World War II, the uprising was categorized as a relatively minor episode. 
This scale found its reflection, for instance, in the story “A Night in War- 
saw” by Lev Slavin, a Russian-language (Jewish) prose and script writer, 
who built a plot around the 1944 Warsaw uprising. A fragment of the story 
appeared in December 1947 in the Moscow weekly journal Ogonek. The 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising is mentioned in Slavin’s narrative simply as a 
“Jewish mutiny” (evreiskit miatezh).?° 

Still, the uprising would be mentioned from time to time in the press. 
Thus, on 11 September 1954, the newspaper Literaturnaia gazeta fea- 
tured an article, “An Ominous Amnesty,” which told, in particular, about 
the acquittal of twenty members of the police force tried in Dortmund on 
charges of murdering Jews in the Warsaw Ghetto.*° The Warsaw Ghetto 
could appear in a Soviet newspaper also without using the words Jew and 
Jewish or otherwise mentioning that it had anything to do with Jews. Thus, 
on I4 September 1955, an article (^A City Risen from Ruins") in the Mos- 
cow newspaper Gudok described the successful reconstruction of the Polish 
capital, particularly its Muranow District, which was 
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built on the place where, during the occupation, the German fascists estab- 
lished a ghetto. The history of this neighborhood is full of tragedy. SS men 
herded hundreds of thousands of people to this walled and barbwired part of 
the city and regularly sent from there transports of the condemned to anni- 
hilation in the ovens of Majdanek and Auschwitz. Brought to despair, people 
decided to die in battle. In April 1943 they started an uprising. The Hitlerites, 
in their turn, used aviation and artillery to raze to the ground the area of two 
square kilometers. 600 thousand people perished there. Now, there is here a 
memorial to heroes of the ghetto, and new buildings raised as if to symbolize 


the unstoppable force of life.?! 


A short, illustrated travelogue by Aleksandr Zhitomirskii, artist-in-chief 
of the glossy propaganda journal Soviet Union (which appeared in dozens 
of languages), is another example of “universalization.” Published in the 
Moscow weekly Sovetskaia kultura, it mentions the Warsaw Ghetto memo- 
rial to “people” murdered by the fascists. As in other cases, we don’t know 
if Zhitomirskii (who was Jewish) decided to avoid using the word Jewish or 
his editors decided for him. His travelogue appeared in October 1958, the 
year of the fifteenth anniversary of the uprising.?? 

This was also the year when, for the first time, a Soviet delegation came 
to Warsaw to participate in the ceremonies marking the anniversary. The 
delegation included three people: General David Dragunsky, poet Evgeni 
Dolmatovsky, and writer (and Hero of the Soviet Union) Vladimir Pavlov, 
who was not Jewish.?? Characteristically, the choice had fallen on a poet, 
who was Jewish and a war veteran but wrote in Russian, rather than on 
one of the Yiddish authors. Although the most prominent Yiddish writers 
were executed or died in prisons and camps during the Stalinist repres- 
sions of 1948—53, scores of established poets and prose writers survived or 
remained untouched directly by the repression. Many of them were also 
war veterans. 

It seems that the Soviet press had received an instruction to mark the 
twentieth anniversary of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising. Moreover, judging 
by the Daily News Bulletin of the Jewish Telegraphic Agency (23 April 1963), 
the Moscow Synagogue also received a similar instruction—about 1,500 
Moscow Jews observed the anniversary. Among those attending was Yosef 


‘Tekoah, Israel's ambassador to the Soviet Union. On 18 April 1963, [zvestiia 
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carried a long article entitled “Ashes Tear at the Heart” and bylined by 
someone named A. Panfilov. His article did not follow the example of the 
1955 Gudok description of the uprising as an act of despair. Indeed, it could 
not be characterized as such because of its claimed Communist leader- 
ship. “The uprising in the ghetto was not merely an act of despair. The 
rebels wanted to contribute to the struggle against Hitlerism." Of course, 
the obligatory ideological context was added. First: “The hope of the ghetto 
prisoners for freedom came true thanks to the heroic exploits of the Soviet 
army [still called the Red Army during the war], which smashed the Hitler- 
ite hordes and saved mankind from fascism.” Second: “The people of Peo- 
ple's Poland realize that the past should not be forgotten today. The tragic 
experience of the war has made them especially sensitive to all manifesta- 
tions of fascism, which is rearing its head again today in West Germany."?^ 

Some fifty pages of the March-April 1963 issue of Sovetish Heymland 
were devoted to the twentieth anniversary of the uprising. It was important 
to define the Jewish uprising's role as an episode, even if a momentous one, 
in the general Soviet-led struggle against Hitlerism. Hersh Remenik, the 
head of the criticism section of Sovetish Heymland, explained in his article 
on Soviet Yiddish writings devoted to the Warsaw Ghetto uprising: “The 
Warsaw Ghetto uprising has to be seen as an important contribution of the 
Jewish masses to the international struggle of the progressive sectors of all 
peoples, led by the Soviet Union, against fascism and imperialist reaction. 
Indeed, in such light this topic has found creative embodiment in Yiddish 
Soviet literature."?* 

The special issue of the journal included a few pieces by Polish Yiddish 
writers, including an article by Hersh Smolar, who stressed once again the 
leading role of the Communist underground. The same trope was central 
to Perets Markish’s novel Trot fun doyres (Footsteps of the generations), 
the most monumental Soviet literary treatment of the topic. The March- 
April issue contained a fragment from Markish's prose canvas. The novel's 
manuscript survived although Markish was executed in August 1952. 

Despite the resistance of some vigilant functionaries who sniffed out 
nationalism in Markish's novel, it was published in 1966 by Sovetskii pisa- 
tel, the main outlet for Yiddish literature in the post-Stalinist Soviet Union. 
No doubt the manuscript was edited in the process of its preparation for 


publication, but the number and nature of those changes remains unknown. 
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The book could not appear in a Russian translation because ideological 
overseers in the Communist Party’s Central Committee were generally 
reluctant to allow any publication devoted to the Warsaw Ghetto uprising. 
Various excuses would be used to prevent the appearance of monographs 
written by Ber Mark (his book on the Warsaw Ghetto uprising never came 
out in Russian) and the Soviet historian Valentin Alekseev, whose work 
would see the light of day only in 1998.?5 

A laconic “universalized” note in Pravda (19 April 1968) marked the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the uprising: “The public of People’s Poland is 
marking the 25th anniversary of the uprising in the Warsaw ghetto. Today 
representatives of the central and Warsaw organizations of the National 
Unity Front and the Union of Fighters for Freedom and Democracy laid a 
wreath and flowers at the monument to the heroes of the Warsaw Ghetto. In 
connection with the memorable date, a ceremonial meeting was held in the 
Hall of Congresses of the Palace of Culture and Science."?? 

By that time the content and tone of Jewish-related publications had 
undergone significant changes. After the June 1967 war in the Middle East 
and, as a concomitant, the disruption of diplomatic relations between the 
Soviet Union and Israel, Soviet propagandists felt unleashed to openly 
advance theories that Zionism was a prime enemy of the Soviet people, 
that it was rooted in anti-Communism and bellicose nationalism, and had a 
long history of collaboration with various reactionary movements, includ- 
ing Hitler’s followers. From time to time they referred to personalities or 
events associated with the Warsaw Ghetto. Evgeni Evseev (Yevseev), one 
of the most notorious among the Israel-hating authors, wrote in his arti- 
cle “Flunky at Their Beck and Call,” published on 4 October 1967 in the 
daily Komsomolskaia pravda targeting young readers: “In the years of fas- 
cism’s heyday the Zionists actively cooperated with the Nazi leaders and 
were their outright accomplices in a number of cases.” For an example, he 
referred to the case of Alfred Nossig, a sculptor, poet, and journalist who, 
indeed, once was a Zionist activist and whom the Jewish Combat Organiza- 
tion executed in February 1943 for collaborating with the Nazis.** 

Heroism of Jewish soldiers, officers, and partisans rather than the Holo- 
caust was the dominant theme of Soviet Yiddish writings on World War I. 
Some writers, most notably the war veterans Misha Lev and Ikhil Falik- 


man, specialized in writing novels set in wartime. Instrumentalization 
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of the Holocaust, a characteristic feature of Soviet propaganda, was less 
pronounced in Sovetish Heymland, though it also published writings by— 
as a rule less extreme, middle-of-the-road—authors specializing in anti- 
Zionism. The dominant agenda differed from that of the Russian-language 
press, as did the scale: the uprising was not a minor episode at all. The Yid- 
dish journal continued to put a “nationalist” emphasis on the heroism of the 
ghetto fighters, doing effectively what the Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee’s 
Eynikayt was accused of doing in the 1940s. Writing about his impression 
of visiting the site of the Warsaw Ghetto, Vergelis drew a parallel between 
the main bunker of the Jewish Combat Organization and Pavlov’s House, 
a symbol of the Battle of Stalingrad.?? The Yiddish journal continued to 
publish material on the uprising, usually in its April issues, combining such 
commemorative material with obligatory sections devoted to Lenin’s birth- 
day (22 April). In 1968 the twenty-fifth anniversary was marked, in partic- 
ular, by printing fragments from Ber Mark’s book Der ufshtand fun Varshever 
geto (The Warsaw Ghetto uprising) and from the book Pusta Woda (Empty 
water) by Krystyna Zywulska (Zofia Landau). 

The 1949 Yiddish-language textbook College Yiddish by Uriel Weinreich 
contains, inter alia, the author’s insightful observations about contempo- 
rary Jewish life. In one of the texts we read about the New York press: “An 
English newspaper writes little about Jews. But in a Yiddish newspaper one 
can read about Jews living in all countries."^? Indeed, Jewish-related top- 
ics tended to occupy only a marginal place in non-Jewish periodicals. It is 
no coincidence, for instance, that during World War II even the New York 
Times, with its high proportion of Jewish contributors and readers, did not 
give much prominence to materials on the Nazi persecution and killing of 
Jews.*! The “division of labor" between the Jewish and non-Jewish press 
remained characteristic also of the postwar media. In Communist Poland, 
the Yiddish and partly Polish newspaper Folks-Shtime played an important 
role as an outlet for articles and literary works on the Holocaust. Signifi- 
cantly, from 1956 the Warsaw newspaper was published under the auspices 
of the Social-Cultural Association of Jews in Poland. Thus, notwithstanding 
all the ideological restrictions under the Communist regime, it was a publi- 
cation of a Fewish organization. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the authorities did not allow the 
establishment of any Jewish organizations apart from the strictly controlled 
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local religious bodies, which had no access to the printing press. The jour- 
nal Sovetish Heymland, an organ of the Soviet Writers Union, boasted of 
focusing predominantly on contemporary topics rather than “digging in 
the past.” For all that, the Moscow journal did, even if with some qualms, 
publish essays, memoirs, prose and poetic works devoted to various aspects 
of the Holocaust. It seems that, taking into the account the journal’s narrow 
readership and its international circulation, the ideological overseers took a 


lenient view of this. 


Anne Frank 


Wartime events taking place in faraway Amsterdam might have been ren- 
dered ideologically innocuous. In reality, however, the tragic story of Anne 
Frank came to Soviet readers through drastic filters of editing and censor- 
ship, including self-censorship. 

In March 1956 the well-established journalist and literary translator 
Boris Izakov praised the production of Frances Goodrich and Albert Hack- 
etts play The Diary of Anne Frank at Broadway’s Cort Theater, favorably 
comparing it with Tennessee Williams’s A Streetcar Named Desire. He dis- 
liked the latter for demonstrating “a whole gamut of base passions” and 
including a scene of rape, shown “in revoltingly naturalist detail.” Iza- 
kov’s life experience, especially during the anticosmopolitan campaign in 
Stalin’s final years, had taught him—the son of a Saint Petersburg Jewish 
pharmacist—to be careful with Jewish topics. In any case, his article in the 
Ministry of Culture’s weekly Sovetskaia kultura obfuscated Anne Frank’s 
Jewish identity. Instead, she appeared as “‘a girl, who was hiding in Holland 
during the Hitlerite occupation and perished in Buchenwald.” 

We can only surmise whether Izakov was really unaware that Anne 
expired in Bergen-Belsen from typhus, or Buchenwald sounded to him less 
associated with the Holocaust.*? Anne appeared as a de-Judaized teenager 
also in a May 1956 issue of the Moscow illustrated weekly magazine Ogonek 
when it printed a few approving words about the same theater production. 
Although Goodrich and Hackett had downplayed the Jewish aspect of the 
story, drawing the audience's attention to the themes of adolescent develop- 


ment and a more general concern with death,** the Soviet commentators’ 
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silence could hardly have stemmed from a failure to understand why the 
Franks went into hiding. Significantly, we don’t have access to the articles’ 
original texts to compare them with the ultimate products of editorial 
intervention. It does not mean that the words Jew and Jewish were entirely 
taboo. A February 1957 article in Sovetskaia kultura did not shy away from 
describing the Franks as “Jewish refugees” and welcomed a coordinated 
venture of eight theaters in West and East Germany, as well as in Vienna 
and Zurich, to perform The Diary of Anne Frank on the same day.^ 

A March 1957 article in Literaturnaia gazeta made only a passing refer- 
ence to the Jewishness of the play’s characters. Bylined “V.Z.,” the piece, 
entitled “The Past That Has Not Turned into History,” most probably 
came from the pen of Valentin Zorin, then a rising star of political jour- 
nalism. Later a major television commentator, Zorin was one of those 
Soviet public personalities who preferred to “keep as discreet a silence as 
possible about one or the other of their parents being Jeuwish."^** In V.Z.’s 
grotesque description, Goodrich and Hackett told *a phenomenal, almost 
fantasy story" about a group “of antifascists" who had gone into hiding 
in order to save themselves from deportation to concentration camps. The 
article emphasized that, in Germany, the play's success reflected opposition 
to *Bonn's policy of creating a new Wehrmacht [the name of the armed 
forces of Nazi Germany] of former SS troops, who are being camouflaged 
in an American-style uniform for fulfilling the same 'great national, 1.e., 
aggressive, tasks."^? 

In the same year, 1957, the Moscow publishing house Iskusstvo (Art) put 
out a Russian translation of Goodrich and Hackett's play with a print run 
of fifteen thousand. Victor Louis, one of the two translators, cut a notori- 
ous figure in Moscow intellectual circles, a cross between a journalist and a 
KGB agent.^? In the summer of 1958, Goodrich and Hackett visited Mos- 
cow and came back wary of the chances for their play to reach the stage in 
the Soviet Union.? In reality, the play's status remained open to interpre- 
tation: it was neither forbidden nor listed as allowed to be performed. The 
central authorities simply did not have the capacity to spell out policy on all 
specific questions of cultural production. 

Some theaters availed themselves of the loophole. In 1960 the State 
Theater for Young Spectators in the Latvian capital of Riga included The 
Diary of Anne Frank in its repertoire and Leningrad television broadcast 
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scenes from that production.°° The Student Theater at Moscow Univer- 
sity, a popular cultural institution, was the first to do the play in the capital. 
Its production premiered in the 1960-61 season and was performed, by 
one count, more than sixty times.?! Although the Leningrad-based The- 
ater for Young Spectators failed to get permission to stage the play, the 
Leningrad Theater of Drama and Comedy (known also as the Theater 
on Liteinyi [Avenue]) included it in its repertoire.? In 1964 The Diary of 
Anne Frank premiered at the Russian Theater in the Georgian capital of 
Tbilisi.” In 1970 the Tallinn amateur drama troupe staged the play in their 
own Yiddish translation.** 

A cinematic version followed the international success of the play. In 
January 1959 the Moscow journal Iskusstvo kino (Film art) informed its 
readers that 20th Century Fox had released a film “based on the epony- 
mous antifascist play.” The film would win numerous awards, including 
three Oscars in 1960. In August 1959 it was shown “out of competition” at 
the first Moscow Film Festival. The State Department originally decided 
to boycott the entire festival, but later changed its mind and in the end sent 
The Diary of Anne Frank as the sole American entry. Perhaps in retaliation 
for getting information about the Americans’ decision at the last moment, 
the festival organizers ran the American film only once, at eleven p.m. on 
5 August. About a thousand viewers, mostly the upper crust of Moscow 
society, were leaving the Kremlin Theater, one of the festival's locations, 
after two o'clock in the morning.^* It seems that the State Department's 
posture was driven by the belief that the Soviets had arranged the festival 
specifically to divert attention from the American National Exhibition in 
the Moscow park Sokolniki, a cultural diplomatic event of great signifi- 
cance in Soviet- Western relations.?? 

The term “cultural diplomacy" was introduced by Robert H. Thayer, 
special assistant to the US secretary of state, in a speech he delivered in 
August I959, several weeks after Richard Nixon, then vice president in 
the Eisenhower administration, went to open the exhibition.^? In the same 
year, as part of Soviet cultural diplomacy, the newly published collection 
of Sholem Aleichem's stories, heralding a new start for Yiddish publishing 
in the Soviet Union, was displayed at the 1959 Soviet National Exhibition, 
which ran in New York following the Soviet-American agreement on orga- 


nizing such fairs in both countries.°? 
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To make the impact of the exhibition stronger, a group of American 
performers assembled by the CBS television star Ed Sullivan gave con- 
certs in Moscow and Leningrad. Among them, as we already know, were 
the Barry Sisters, whose recordings would gain wide popularity in the 
Soviet Union.9? The selection of The Diary of Anne Frank and the in- 
clusion of the Barry Sisters in the show clearly indicates that the State 
Department decided to play the Jewish card, especially as conditions of 
Jewish life in the Soviet Union had been a high-profile issue, triggered 
partly by unsubstantiated rumors about plans to force the Jews to re- 
settle in Birobidzhan in the Far East of Russia. Significantly, Yiddish books 
formed part of the library shown at the American National Exhibition. 
So did English-language books on Jewish topics, though Soviet censors 
had removed some of them, most notably Israel-related titles.‘ Hyman 
Bloom's painting Younger Jew with Torah found a place in the fine-art sec- 
tion of the exhibition.*? 

In the meantime, the Moscow press commended the film The Diary 
of Anne Frank as a talented work, but at the same time panned it for not 
showing any spiritual resistance by the protagonist and other characters. 
Lazar Lazarev (Shindel), literary critic and war veteran, wrote that, by his 
standards, they deserved only pity rather than respect.? In one of its edi- 
torials, Literaturnaia gazeta compared The Diary of Anne Frank with the 
Soviet film Fate of a Man (Sud'ba cheloveka), based on Mikhail Sholokhov's 
story, whose protagonist, Andrei Sokolov, a Soviet POW, never lost hope 
and fought on bravely.** Sergei Bondarchuk, who directed the film, which 
became a Soviet classic, and played Sokolov, argued that the striking dif- 
ference between the foreign and Soviet concepts had confirmed once again 
the superiority of socialist realism.® 

In the Soviet press reviews of the film Anne Frank initially appeared as 
a “girl” without mentioning that she and other people in the secret annex 
were actually Jewish. Finally, however, Pravda printed an article by Peter 
Reni, a Hungarian critic, allowing him to reveal *the secret." Reni wrote 
about the centrality of themes of World War II in the program of the film 
festival and gave as an example 77e Diary of Anne Frank, *devoted to 
the fate of the hunted [gonimykh] Jews in Amsterdam."*9 Nor did Laert 
Vagarshian, an Armenian film director, make a secret of Anne Frank's Jew- 
ishness in his Yerevan-published notes on the Moscow festival.5? 
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The festival program included one more film associated with Anne 
Frank’s diary. This was the documentary Ein Tagebuch fiir Anne Frank, 
produced in East Germany and premiered there in February 1959. Anne 
Frank’s story formed a backdrop for achieving the main purpose of making 
the documentary: to show that the West German government of Konrad 
Adenauer had been sheltering Nazis from receiving condign punishment 
for crimes committed during the war.® “The camera shows how the Bonn 
chancellor Adenauer protects criminals, how they walk with impunity in 
the streets of cities in the German Federal Republic, and how they enjoy 
comfort in their villas. There they are, the brazen faces of the criminals, 
who remain unpunished by the justice system and are patronized by their 
new minders.” 

Nineteen fifty-nine was also the year when work began on a Russian ver- 
sion of the book The Diary of Anne Frank. No doubt, in the Soviet capital 
there were people able to translate the original Dutch text of the diary, but 
it was nevertheless commissioned to Rita Rait-Kovaleva, an accomplished 
and prolific literary translator from English, German, and French, “one of 
the translators who shaped the literary horizon for several generations of 
Soviet people.””° Around the same time she worked on her Russian ren- 
dition of J. D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye. The text of her version 
of The Diary of Anne Frank carries clear signs of consulting a previous 
German translation.” 

The introduction to the book, written by Ehrenburg, touched on the 
question of the nature of hatred toward Jews: “Why had the fascists vented 
their fury primarily on the Jews? Thick books were written about this, offer- 
ing elaborate explanations, but they explained nothing at all. Numerous 
age-old prejudices, legends that were more like bad anecdotes, superstitions 
built up into a philosophical system, envy, blockheadedness, the necessity 
to find a scapegoat—all this wove itself into a single net that cut Anne off 
from her little Dutch girlfriends and six million people from their neighbors 
and countrymen."?? 

Shrewdly, Ehrenburg did not mention anti-Semitism in contempo- 
rary Soviet society. A year later this would be done by the poet Evgeni 
Evtushenko in his poem “Babi Yar,” thus immediately provoking an angry 
response. It was safe, however, to write about anti-Semitism in pre-1917 


Russia or in contemporary capitalist countries, especially as none other 
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than the Soviet leader, Nikita Khrushchev, spoke in January 1960 about 
“acts of anti-Semitism that took place in many cities of Western Europe” 
and characterized such acts as “a telling sign of the strengthening of the 
forces of reaction.””? 

Ehrenburg also commented on a burning contemporary issue: “The law 
of ‘racial purity’ during Hitler’s time was drawn up by Hans Globke. Six 
million innocent victims are on his conscience. Six million perished—and 
Dr. Hans Globke, Chancellor Adenauer’s right hand, distributes money for 
propaganda."7^ Hans Josef Maria Globke, a powerful political figure dur- 
ing Adenauer’s long administration, was secretary of state and chief of staff 
of the German Chancellery from 1953 to 1963. He authored, in particu- 
lar, the much-discussed, albeit unsuccessful, “Globke Plan” of normalizing 
relations between West and East Germany.?? For the Soviet press, however, 
Globke, a man tainted by his past, served as a perfect target for severe and 
just censure. Most notoriously, although he was not a member of the Nazi 
Party, he had taken part in the preparation and execution of the Nurem- 
berg Laws, depriving Jews of most rights in Nazi Germany. The Soviet and 
the (often pronouncedly anti-Soviet) Western press echoed each other in 
their critiques of whitewashing the Nazi past. Thus, Philip Slomovitz, edi- 
tor of the Detroit Fewish News, wrote: “The fact remains that Globke was 
responsible for the device of having Jewish passports stamped with the let- 
ter ‘J, so that no escape was possible for their bearers, and that he publicly 
remarked of the cases [with] which he dealt that ‘they should have chosen 
their parents more carefully.”’® 

In 1963 Globke was tried and symbolically convicted in absentia in 
East Berlin, in a publicized legal action with participation of Soviet legal 
specialists. Pravda stated that the indictment revealed “Globke’s role in 
the preparation and implementation of anti-Semitic measures and laws, 
aimed at persecuting and annihilating Jews.”’’ The tone-setting news- 
paper also stressed that Globke “had on him the death of over six million 
Jewish citizens."7$ 

In 1960 The Diary of Anne Frank came out under the imprint of the 
Moscow publishing house Inostrannaia Literatura (Foreign literature) and, 
unlike the vast majority of books published in the Soviet Union, did not 
carry any information about its print run. Yet, no doubt, the diary, sold 


out in a matter of days, had many thousands of readers.” It seems that 
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press publications about the play and film based on Anne Frank’s diary 
had expanded her name recognition in the Soviet Union even prior to the 
book’s publication. A newspaper article published in May 1960, when the 
book still remained in a production phase, listed the diary among other 
heroic documents of World War II.*° 

Claims of Anne's passivity in resisting Nazi persecution quickly faded 
in Soviet discourse. In an essay written in 1961, Vladimir Sappak, an influ- 
ential television critic, shared his thoughts about worthy role models for 
the Soviet public: “Very much needed are exemplary people [/iudi-primery] 
like the Communist with a crystal soul Julius Fucik, like the strong young 
woman Anne Frank . . . and like the man who achieved the ‘feat of the cen- 
tury, Yuri Gagarin."*! Lev Ginzburg included in his 1962 book The Price of 
Ash an essay in which he contrasted the tragedy of Anne Frank’s short life 
with Globke's deplorably successful post-1945 career.*? 

It was during the year of the Moscow publication of the diary that the 
Yiddish poet Moyshe Teif, a war veteran and twice a prisoner of the Gulag, 
wrote *A Ballad about Anne Frank." In the absence of Soviet outlets for 
Yiddish writing—not counting the newspaper Birobidzhaner Shtern— leif 
published the poem in the Warsaw Folks-Shtime.*? In 1964 the ballad came 
out in the poet's collection of Russian translations by Yunna Morits, known 
at that time as a literary frondeur.?* (In 1963 the artist Elza Khokhlovkina 
painted Morits sitting against the backdrop of a wall with Anne Frank's por- 
trait on it.)*° The book, printed in ten thousand copies, attracted the atten- 
tion of composers. One of the poems, *Kikhelekh un zemelekh" (Cookies 
and rolls; the Russian title: “Near a bakery in Gorky Street"), written to the 
memory of the poet's son perished in the Holocaust, was set to music by 
Maxim Dunaevsky. Alexander Vustin wrote music to three other poems, 
including “A Ballad about Anne Frank."*5 In 1969 Vustin's former teacher 
Grigori Frid—who in 1965 founded the Moscow Youth Music Club, which 
acted as an important center of musical life and also a meeting place for 
composers who did not conform with officialdom— wrote the mono-opera 
The Diary of Anne Frank, widely performed since the 1970s particularly in 
the West.87 

In April 1963 77e Diary of Anne Frank was performed on the stage of 
the Moscow Maly Theater by Compagnia Italiana Dei Giovani. According 
to the New York Times, the Italian troupe succeeded in including the play 
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in their repertoire only after considerable negotiation with Soviet authori- 
ties. Permission was obtained to present it only twice, while other plays of 
their repertoire were performed five times.** A review article in the journal 
Teatr (Theater), an organ of the Writers Union and the Ministry of Culture, 
praised the performance but did not speak directly about its Jewish aspect. 
Rather, the reviewer hinted at it by mentioning the “tragedy of the ghetto” 
and that Peter, a boy who hid with the Frank family, was not destined to 
become a new Albert Einstein or Jascha Heifetz.*® 

In December 1963 the Soviet press reported that investigators had iden- 
tified and found the Nazi officer, Karl Silberbauer, who, in August 1944, 
had commanded the group dispatched to arrest Anne Frank and seven 
other fugitives hiding in the secret annex. In the end, Silberbauer did not 
face any penalties and could return to his work as a police officer in Vienna. 
Such an outcome provided Soviet propagandists with a perfect opportu- 
nity to show how the Western justice system gave preferential treatment to 
former Nazis.” The fact that Wilhelm Harster, head of the Nazi Security 
Police in the Netherlands, had received a relatively lenient punishment also 
did not escape the attention of Soviet publicists.?! 


Mariia Rolnikaite 


The years when Anne Frank’s diary was inching its way to the Soviet pub- 
lic coincided with the years when Yiddish printing struggled to revive in 
Moscow after its full devastation in 1948. In fact, these two developments 
did not simply coincide but rather became interwoven into the fabric of 
the Thaw period, when, despite the lack of comprehensive reforms, many 
previously unacceptable things loosened up. 

In 1962 the Yiddish singer Nehama Lifshitz (Lifshitzaite)—who, after 
winning the 1958 all-Soviet competition of variety artists, had been touring 
the country and, in 1959 and 1960, performed abroad— brought to Sovetish 
Heymland a few excepts from a diary of her friend, Masha Rolnik (Mariia 
Rolnikaite), a survivor of the Vilnius (Vilna) Ghetto. Rolnikaite worked at 
that time in Vilnius at the Philharmonic Society. Neither of the two knew 
that the Yiddish editors had already chosen the Riga Ghetto memoir of 
the sculptor Elmar Rivosh (Elmārs Rivo§s) to be their first significant 
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Holocaust publication. As a result, the journal rejected Rolnikaite’s man- 
uscript, apparently being wary of overemphasizing the Jewish tragedy by 
publishing two ghetto diaries in a row. The editors, some of them former 
inmates of the Gulag, painfully remembered the accusations of national- 
ism piled, in the 1940s, on the newspaper Eynikayt. Small wonder that 
they took pains to preserve what seemed to them a safe and proper balance 
between “Jewish” and “Soviet.” The editorial reply included an invitation 
to submit something written on contemporaneous topics. Rolnikaite felt 
deeply offended and never worked with the journal.” 

Rivosh, the only survivor in his family, escaped from the ghetto and spent 
over two years in hiding, helped by Russian and Latvian friends. In 1945 
his diary, written in Russian, was selected for the Black Book, which the 
Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee planned to publish about the Nazi atrocities 
against the Jews. Vasily Grossman and Rakhil (Rose) Kovnator, a writer 
and a veteran of the Bolshevik Revolution, prepared Rivosh’s diary for pub- 
lication, but, ultimately, the Soviet authorities blocked the release of the 
Black Book.? In 1961 a Latvian translation of short fragments from the 
diary came out posthumously (Rivosh died in 1957) in the journal Padomju 
Latvyas Sieviete (Soviet Latvian woman). 

Now the diary came out translated into Yiddish by the poet Avrom Gon- 
tar, head of the poetry department of Sovetish Heymland, with an intro- 
duction by Misha Lev, managing editor of the journal.** The latter, a war 
veteran and an author of novels, mainly autobiographical, set during the 
war, played the key role in publishing the diary.?? (This did not hurt, how- 
ever, the cordial friendship between Lev and Rolnikaite.) Yet Rivosh's diary 
did not draw particular attention at the time of its publication, which, no 
doubt, at least partly had to do with the nature of Sovetish Heymland, a 
niche periodical. Furthermore, the journal had a reputation as a front for 
Soviet propaganda. It was generally characteristic of works published in 
the Yiddish journal that they, with very few exceptions, did not make a 
noticeable impact, even after being translated into Russian and published 
with a large print run. Most importantly, Rivosh's diary went unnoticed by 
Soviet propagandists. 

Things turned out differently for Rolnikaite’s J Must Tell, written—in Yid- 
dish, then in Lithuanian, and finally in Russian—as a diary (and to some 


unknown extent really based on Rolnikaite’s original diary) of a teenage girl 
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incarcerated in the ghetto and, later, in concentration camps in Strasdenhof 
(Latvia) and Stutthof (Poland). The agitprop had discovered in Rolnikaite 
and her book a Soviet answer to Anne Frank and her diary. Importantly, 
also, Vilnius became part of the Soviet Union shortly before June 1941, 
when the German army crossed the Soviet border. Thus, the city was one 
of the semiexternalized settings where the population had not been fully 
Sovietized. This gave writers and editors more freedom in reflecting on col- 
laboration or passivity on the part of real and fictionalized characters. 

Whether for propaganda reasons or not, Jewish and Jewish-related cul- 
tural projects often had a better chance to be realized in Lithuania than 
in other parts of the country.” In 1961 Grigorijus Kanovicius (Grigori 
Kanovich), later known as an acclaimed Russian-language novelist on 
Jewish themes, and Vytautas Zalakevicius, a Lithuanian film director and 
writer, wrote a screenplay entitled Gott mit uns (the slogan “God with us" 
was used by the German military). The story was about a Roman Catholic 
priest who hid a Jewish boy and a Soviet partisan during the Nazi occu- 
pation. After long deliberations with the authorities in Vilnius and Mos- 
cow, the screenplay was not accepted for production despite considerable 
rewriting to meet the demands of the censors, like minimizing the Jewish 
aspect, inserting a critique of the church, and adding a story line about the 
Soviet partisans. Meanwhile, the screenplay appeared in the main Soviet 
Lithuanian literary journal Pergalė (Victory).?" 

Rolnikaite’s father, Hirsh Rolnik, who participated in drafting the con- 
stitution of Soviet Lithuania, was an officer in the Sixteenth Lithuanian 
Rifle Division, which had a uniquely high percentage of Jewish troops in 
its ranks.?? After the war, veterans of the division and the partisan move- 
ment formed a network of personal relations that could help overcome 
bureaucratic hurdles, especially as many of the former comrades in arms 
worked in the Party and state apparatus of the Lithuanian Soviet republic. 
Characteristically, from 1945 to 1970, Genrikas Zimanas, a onetime Yid- 
dish journalist and veteran of the Communist underground, edited Tiesa 
(Truth), the main Lithuanian-language newspaper in the republic. Rol- 
nikaite had a high opinion of Antanas Snieckus, the first secretary of the 
Communist Party of Lithuania, Justas Paleckis, chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the republic, and Juozas Banaitis, the minister of 
culture, and praised them for having a fair attitude toward the Jews.?? Such 
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an environment made it easier to publish the Lithuanian version of Rolni- 
kaite’s book in 1963." In December of that year, a countrywide broadcast 
on Soviet television featured Rolnikaite's story.!?! For all that, an inter- 
national political factor played arguably the decisive role in the publishing 
story of the Russian version of Rolnikaite's book. 

The factor in question had to do with West Germany's twenty-year stat- 
ute of limitations for murder, which was set to put a halt on 8 May 1965 
to the criminal prosecution of former Nazis.!?? Worldwide protests ensued. 
A statement of the Soviet government charged that “thousands of Nazi 
criminals are still at large and go unpunished in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Furthermore, many prominent Hitlerites today hold high posts 
in the state machine, are active in the Bundeswehr, the police, the Judiciary 
and the prosecutors’ officers."'^? In that context, Soviet agitprop endorsed 
the publication of works documenting atrocities against the Jewish popula- 
tion among others. For instance, a documentary collection on The Crimes 
of the German-Fascist Occupiers in Belorussia, which came out in Minsk in 
1965, made numerous references to the fate of the Jews.'?^'l'he same year 
saw the publication in Vilnius of the first part of a two-volume collection of 
documents, Mass Murders in Lithuania, “that made extremely clear who the 
Nazis’ primary victims were."!05 

Also in 1965, the documentary film Ordinary Fascism (or Triumph over 
Violence), directed by Mikhail Romm, reached Soviet audiences after gain- 
ing the approval of Communist leaders in East Germany and winning a 
prize at a festival in Leipzig. The Soviet film spoke relatively openly about 
the Holocaust.'°® According to Alexander Solzhenitsyn, the Moscow intel- 
ligentsia considered Romm-—who stood out for his openly Jewish stance— 
their second most prominent spokesman after Ehrenburg.'?" A renowned 
film director, Romm enjoyed state support throughout his career but was 
allowed to make the film Ordinary Fascism only on the condition that 
the word Jew would be omitted. Nevertheless, this word is mentioned in 
the film. *°8 

It is thus no coincidence, given the USSR’s ideologically driven publica- 
tion policy, that the Russian version of Rolnikaite’s book, entitled Ja dol- 
zhna rasskazat’ (I must tell), went through three editions in one year, 1965. 
First it was serialized in two issues of the Leningrad-based journal Zvezda 


(Star) with a circulation of over 75,000, and then in book form in Moscow 
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(280,000 copies) and Vilnius (10,000 copies). It is quite possible that the 
publication in Zvezda reflected the desire to have a “Soviet Anne Frank” 
and had nothing to do with the German twenty-year statute of limitations, 
whereas her books appeared as a result of an afterthought by policymakers. 
Echoing Ehrenburg’s introduction to The Diary of Anne Frank, the Lithu- 
anian poet Eduardas Mieželaitis, who wrote the introduction to the Russian 
version of J Must Tell, stressed that many former Nazis continued to live 
carefree lives in the West. 

Rolnikaite's books were followed in 1966 by Anatoli Kuznetsov's Babi 
Yar, serialized in the Moscow journal Junost’? (Youth), and two other 
Holocaust-related books in Russian: Ilya Konstantinovsky's Srok davnosti 
(Statute of limitations) and Icchokas Meras’s Na chem derzhitsia mir (What 
the world rests on). The latter, a novel originally written in Lithuanian, was 
Meras's second book translated into Russian. Previously, in 1963, Zheltyi 
loskut (The yellow patch) appeared in Moscow under the rubric of books 
for middle- and high school students. In Yiddish, Perets Markish’s last 
novel Trot fun doyres (Footsteps of generations), with chapters devoted to 
the Warsaw Ghetto uprising, was released by the Moscow publishing house 
Sovetskii pisatel also in 1966. 

The Soviet press praised Rolnikaite’s book, though usually—as in the 
review by the Latvian author Dagnia Zigmonte—refrained from using the 
words Jew or Jewish.'*? In December 1965 Rolnikaite's status rose notice- 
ably after her expedient acceptance into the Writers Union. The Novosti 
Press Agency, or APN, arranged to publish her book abroad. In 1965 the 
Yiddish version came out under a joint imprint of APN and the Warsaw 
publishing house Yidish Bukh. Its title carried her Jewish name: Masha Rol- 
nik. Concurrently, there was discussion of publishing a Yiddish version of 
The Black Book, but it did not gain traction.!'? At the APN, Solomon Rabi- 
novich dealt with organizing the joint-publication venture and, in the mean- 
time, authored a propaganda pamphlet Jews in the USSR, released by the 
APN in 1965 in Russian, English, Hebrew, Yiddish, and French. It is hard 
to tell how many of the ten thousand copies of J Must Tell (Ikh muz dertseyln 
in Yiddish), printed in Warsaw (apparently, the highest print run in the 
practice of Yidish Bukh), reached Soviet readers.!!! Most of them prob- 
ably either stayed in Poland or went to other European countries, Israel, 


and America. 
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The APN made arrangements with publishers in other countries. In 1966 
translations of J Must Tell came out, for instance, as new releases of a Finn- 
ish and German-Austrian-Swiss publishers. In France Éditeurs Français 
Réunis, one of the main Communist publishing houses in the country, pro- 
duced the book in the same year. Its translator, Gastor Laroche (pseudonym 
of Boris Matline), was a prominent veteran of the anti-Nazi Resistance and 
played a distinguished role in the French Communist Party.'!*? Ehrenburg 
wrote a preface to the Parisian edition. Rolnikaite met the renowned writer 
almost by happenstance and received from him strong encouragement to 
prepare a Russian version of her book manuscript, which he then read, 
praised, and sent to Paris, the city where he had numerous friends.!'? 

Significantly, 1965 was a turning point in the memorialization of the 
war in the Soviet Union, the year when Victory Day (9 May) gained the 
status of a nonworking national holiday. For many Jews, 9 May became 
by extension the day of memory of their relatives and friends murdered 
by the Nazis and their collaborators. There were numerous instances after 
1965 when on that day Jews would visit—often traveling from afar—the 
gravesites, even if they knew the exact date of the actual killing.''^ In lit- 
erature, however, Soviet Jews had to be shown not simply as defenseless 
people murdered by the fascists and buried in mass graves, but as fighters. 
On 6 May 1965, Pravda published an ethnic breakdown of those who had 
been awarded the title Hero of the Soviet Union for extraordinary bravery 
shown during World War II. Jews appeared in fifth place, behind (in abso- 
lute numbers) only the Russians, Ukrainians, Belorussians, and 'Tatars.!!5 
The Jewish heroes’ *overrepresentation" (compared to the population) was 
a boost to many Jews’ pride, but most probably did not convince those who 
belittled the Jewish contribution to the war effort. 

Like any Soviet author whose work wound up in the hands of a publisher, 
Rolnikaite was, ideologically speaking, a captive. At the phase of preparing 
the manuscript of the first edition, in Lithuanian, she was told to intro- 
duce ideologically motivated changes, including to portray the resistance of 
ghetto inmates led by Communists, even if such things were not etched in 
her memory. As a reviewer put it, the manuscript was not “a work written 
in the perilous years of fascism, like Anne Frank's diary. It has been written 
in our days, so it has to be written in a contemporaneous way, correctly, 


from Marxist positions."!!$ 
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It seems that the changes had the desirable effect on some readers. S. J. 
Goldsmith, a London-based journalist who contributed to a range of Jewish 
periodicals, wrote in his review of the Yiddish version of the book: “Those 
who argue that there was little resistance on the part of the Jews may have 
second thoughts as the facts of defiance and resistance are brought to 
life."''7 A more inquisitive reader, Lucy Dawidowicz, an American-Jewish 
historian and writer, however, felt that something did not add up in Rolni- 
kaite’s book: “Even if the diary is an authentic document, it has unmistak- 
ably been doctored. For instance, accounts about the resistance movement 
that the diarist could never have known at the time are set down."!!? Most 
probably Dawidowicz's skepticism had nothing to do with it, but Rolni- 
kaite's book, available, notably thanks to the APN, in eighteen languages, 
remains virtually unknown in the English-speaking world.'!? Publishers of 
books in languages of Soviet people generally did not—and, apparently, 
were not instructed to—show interest in translating J Must Tell. It did come 
out, though, in 1966 in Latvian, the language in which The Diary of Anne 
Frank was published in 1963. 


The diaries of Anne Frank and Masha Rolnikaite appeared in print in the 
Soviet Union predominantly as a corollary of foreign policy considerations, 
though the climate of the Thaw and the involvement of Ehrenburg, a cen- 
tral figure of the period, also were contributing factors. 

The two diaries played rather different roles in the Soviet cultural sphere. 
Anne Frank’s diary would be read and referred to as an important anti- 
fascist narrative with distant relevance to the wartime events in the Soviet 
Union. Parallels can be drawn between the Soviet images of Anne Frank, a 
“Dutch girl,’ and Janusz Korczak, a “Polish writer, pedagogue, and physi- 
cian.” As Olga Gershenson notes about the Soviet memorialization of Kor- 
czak, the Jewish side of his story was underplayed, making him “a universal 
humanist hero. The Holocaust in this case was both externalized and uni- 
versalized."'?? Much the same is true about how Frank’s image was pack- 
aged for the Soviet public. Characteristically, non-Jewish teenage diarists 
could also get the moniker “the Soviet Anne Frank"?! 

To a considerable degree, the publication of the diary with Ehrenburg's 
introduction paved the way for the Russian version of J Must Tell, which 
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clearly met the expectations of agitprop pundits. Characteristically, a 1981 
documentary history of the Soviet Union included an excerpt from Rol- 
nikaite’s book that does not mention the word Jew.'?? In fact, the entire 
book, or what was left of it after editorial interventions, did not make the 
Jewish aspect too ostentatious. It was even characterized as “un-Jewish” 
and “inauthentic.”!?? Nonetheless, Rolnikaite was—especially after Iccho- 
kas Meras emigrated to Israel in 1972 and thus became a nonperson in the 
Soviet Union—arguably the only widely published belletrist author writing 
on the Holocaust, the “Soviet Anne Frank,” or at least the most important 
of them. Her first book, and her later prose works dedicated to Holocaust 
themes, continued to be read and translated in various languages. A radio 
dramatization of J Must Tell premiered on 26 May 1967.'*4 In the same year 
Rolnikaite appeared in sequences shot for the propaganda documentary 
Land of Our Birth (My zdes’ rodilis’), produced by the APN as a counter- 
propaganda reaction to the Western campaign on behalf of Soviet Jews.'?5 

Theoretically, Rolnikaite could be branded as a Soviet answer to Elie 
Wiesel, especially as his Night and her J Must Tell had Yiddish palimpsests. 
Indeed, Anja Tippner, an attentive student of Rolnikaite’s writings, sug- 
gested classifying her book as a text situated at the border of adult and 
young-adult fiction, which is also widely read by grown-ups and falls within 
the same group of texts as Elie Wiesel's Night.'?° However, Rolnikaite and 
Wiesel belonged to ideologically incompatible worlds. In the 1950s Wiesel 
was associated with the intensely anti-Soviet New York Yiddish daily For- 
verts and the Israeli daily Yediot Aharonot, and then, after visiting the Soviet 
Union in 1965, wrote The Jews of Silence: A Personal Report on Soviet Tewry, 
which placed him in the forefront of the Cold War. Rolnikaite, on the other 
hand, filled to a great degree the niche of Holocaust literature allocated in 
the socialist-realist cultural landscape of the 1960s. At the same time, she 
never really went on to become a household literary name in the Soviet 
Union, let alone abroad. Despite (and thanks to) lack of support from 
the powerful agitprop machinery, “Babi Yar,” a short poem by Evtush- 
enko published in September 1961 in Literaturnaia gazeta, had generated 
incomparably more lasting international attention and recognition than 
I Must Tell. 
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The 1960s Generation 


The term shestidesiatniki—plural for shestidesiatnik, a derivative from the 
Russian shestdesiat, meaning “sixty”—is one of the keywords of the period 
under our discussion. In fact, the name of Evgeni Evtushenko, the pro- 
tagonist of this chapter, is also a keyword for the time around 1961, when 
the events under analysis took place. As a signifier of Soviet intellectuals of 
“the 1960s generation,” shestidesiatniki first appeared in a 1960 essay by the 
literary and film critic Stanislav Rassadin, who wrote about a reborn intel- 
ligentsia distinguished by its “ability and desire to think, to reflect about 
life and its complexities.”! Rassadin repurposed the word shestidesiatnikt, 
coined a century earlier to describe followers of the Russian revolution- 
ary thinker Nikolai Chernyshevsky, author of the highly influential novel 
What Is to Be Done? The shestidesiatniki of the 1960s also read this 1863 
work as part of the mandatory school curriculum, but usually had differ- 
ent literary heroes. Still, literature, and poetry in particular, was a bridge 
that linked the two “6os.” As in the 1860s, the Soviet shestidesiatniki widely 
read, loved, and discussed poetry, although the audience for poetry always 
remained a relatively elite and, compared with the audience for novels, 
small one.? 

The shestidesiatniki, who appeared center stage during the Thaw, be- 
longed to a broad and disparate cross-section of the intelligentsia, particu- 
larly of its literati and artistic segment in Moscow and Leningrad. At the 
same time, they developed a unifying generational identity. Born mostly in 
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the 1930s, often with fathers lost in combat or in Stalin’s purges, they ex- 
perienced hardship as young children during World War II and the imme- 
diate postwar years. Later they witnessed drastic improvement in living 
standards from privation to a kind of normalcy and even relative prosper- 
ity. This, coupled with a rigid, ideologically insulated upbringing, typically 
filled them with belief in Soviet values and exuberantly optimistic views of 
the future, fueled by the USSR’s impressive technological, scientific, and 
cultural achievements. As the bard-shestidesiatnik Vladimir Vysotsky sang: 
*But we make rockets, / And have dammed off the Yenisei River, / And also 
in the domain of ballet /We are ahead of the entire planet.” 

Loyal to the Soviet order though they usually were, shestidesiatniki did 
not consider it faultless. They saw themselves as uncorrupted by Stalinism, 
whose cult had been dismantled and mass repressions condemned, often 
half-heartedly, following Khrushchev’s revelatory speech at the Commu- 
nist Party’s 20th congress in February 1956. Significantly, the Thaw shaped 
an environment that conceded some space for “permitted dissent”? in lit- 
erature and arts. 

In the literary landscape of the time, the newspaper Literaturnaia gazeta, 
the central organ of the Soviet Writers Union, became one of the main 
strongholds of the “liberal” camp, whereas the “conservative” (mean- 
ing usually Stalinist-nostalgic) camp controlled several other periodicals, 
including Literatura 1 zhizn? (Literature and Life), which was produced 
by the Writers Union of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
dominated by Russian ethnonationalists.* Literatura i zhizn’, dubbed by the 
“liberals” as “LiZhi” (meaning “to lick” in Russian) for its servility to the 
party’s agitprop, was a loss-making periodical with a circulation of sixty 
thousand, or just one-fifth of Literaturnaia gazeta’s. In addition to subscrib- 
ers, both newspapers were available at many newsstands and libraries, so 
people could read it in various corners of the country. 

Evgeni Evtushenko (1932-2017, also spelled Yevgeni Yevtushenko) was 
one of the best-known poets of the period. In addition to calling himself a 
shestidesiatnik, he described himself as one of the “children of the Party’s 
2oth congress.” Andrei Voznesensky, also a cult figure among poets of 
the time, characterized Evtushenko as a “poet-tribune” and a master of 
“poetic journalism.” “A poet in Russia is more than a poet” is arguably the 


most quotable of Evtushenko’s lines (from his poem “The Bratsk Power 
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Station”). Admitted to the Writers Union at the age of twenty and thus 
becoming the youngest member of this venerable body, Evtushenko had 
gained a reputation as a voice of the young generation. He found himself 
considered a troublemaker and, as such, was expelled from the elite Maxim 
Gorky Literary Institute in 1957. It came as a surprise to foreign observ- 
ers that the expulsion did not stop editors of leading literary journals from 
publishing Evtushenko’s poems.* 

In January 1960 the British journalist Edward Crankshaw came to the 
conclusion that one poem by Evtushenko contained more “basic criticism” 
of the Soviet system than all “rather pretentious posturing” of the dissident 
Soviet Russian writer and literary critic Andrei Sinyavsky, whose works 
came out abroad under the Jewish-sounding pseudonym Abram Tertz. 
Crankshaw was, arguably, the first to define Evtushenko and other poets 
of his cohort as “angry young men" or “angry young poets,” similar to 
the sobriquets used for contemporaneous antiestablishment British writers 
such as John Osborne and Kingsley Amis.’ 

In reality, Evtushenko was not a dissident poet and never became one. 
According to Moisei Kogan, a philosopher and culturologist, the shestide- 
siatniki tended to fill the clearance between the dissidents and orthodox 
Communists.? Evtushenko would not question the political system as such 
but rather highlighted some of its negative aspects, and, according to Rich- 
ard Sheldon, had an almost uncanny ability to sense the limits to which he 
could go in challenging the official position.? This attitude evidently suited 
the authorities. As a result, Evtushenko faced criticism, sometime intense, 
but it rolled off him, and his works continued to appear in Soviet periodi- 
cals and books. Crucially, the authorities would allow him to travel abroad. 
In a country with thoroughly sealed borders, this privilege signified a high 
estimation of his usefulness and reliability. As early as 1960 he visited the 
United States with a group of writers. 

Media and audiences welcomed him in Europe and America, though 
he was not universally liked. After attending his gala reading, Mirra Gins- 
burg, an American translator of Russian and Yiddish literature, wrote to the 
Soviet children's writer and translator Kornei Chukovsky (Ze'ev Jabotin- 
sky's close friend in their youth in Odessa) that the poet was “unacceptably 
rude and provocative toward the audience, which was absolutely friendly 
to him, came to be charmed by him, and left being charmed."!'? The 
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“enchantment” was associated primarily with Evtushenko’s poem “Babi 
Yar,” published on 19 September 1961 in Literaturnaia gazeta. 

In his overview of the Soviet Russian literary scene in 1961, Peter Rudy, 
an American Russian-language and literary scholar, noted about the poetic 
harvest during a year of “mild permafrost thaw” that if any of the poems 
were “remembered five years hence,” certainly Evtushenko’s poem would 
be among them, “not because of its quality, but because of the reaction it 
provoked."!! Vasily Grossman (manuscripts of his novel Life and Fate with a 
strong Jewish slant were confiscated at the beginning of 1961) commented: 
“At last a Russian person has written that anti-Semitism exists in our coun- 
try. It's not much of a poem, but this is beside the point; the main thing is 
the deed—a wonderful and even a brave one.”’!” 

One can draw a parallel between Ehrenburg's novel The Thaw and 
Evtushenko's poem: hardly literary masterpieces, they nevertheless caused 
quite a stir in the USSR and abroad. Babi Yar, the site of a Holocaust mas- 
sacre, triggered the poet’s muse, and his “Babi Yar” triggered a broad pub- 
lic discussion of the treatment of Jews by the state and society. The reaction 
to this poem will be discussed in this chapter using various sources, includ- 
ing readers’ correspondence preserved at the Yad Vashem Archives and 
the Russian State Archive of Literature and Art (RGALI). Letters offer a 
broad range of views, discussing sometimes related, sometimes unrelated 
questions of politics, history, and culture. Many readers injected their own 
life experience into the Babi Yar debate. The political-ideological language 
of newspapers and textbooks also made its way into the letters. Whether 
their authors supported Evtushenko or viewed his poem as a calumny, they 
revealed the mindset shaped by Soviet ideology. 


Spelling Out Anti-Semitism 


The poem “Babi Yar” was a product of what was supposed to be a rather 
prosaic trip to Kyiv in August 1961. The newspaper Pravda Ukrainy 
(The truth of Ukraine) informed its readers that “the prominent Rus- 
sian poet” Evtushenko had come to Kyiv after his recent journey to Cuba 
as a special correspondent for Pravda. Two appearances were scheduled 


for Evtushenko: on television and at a high-attendance poetry reading.'? 
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It so happened that Evtushenko also visited the place where the massa- 
cre of Kyiv Jews had taken place twenty years earlier. Anatoli Kuznetsov, 
with whom Evtushenko had studied at the Literary Institute, brought him 
to Babi Yar (Babyn Yar in Ukrainian), the ravine that was the unmarked 
site of mass executions, particularly on 29 and 30 September 1941 when a 
special team of German SS troops supported by other German units and 
Ukrainian collaborators systematically shot dead by machine-gun fire over 
thirty-three thousand local Jews. Kuznetsov grew up in the vicinity of Babi 
Yar and survived the war as a non-Jewish teenager in Kyiv. 

Evtushenko had probably already heard about the Babi Yar massacre and 
he certainly knew generally about the tragedy of Jews during World War II, 
especially as the Soviet media concurrently covered, not without bias, the 
Eichmann trial.'* Significantly, many people in his literary circle were Jew- 
ish. In the 1950s he translated Yiddish poems by Aron Vergelis. Evtushenko 
also may have seen the American movie The Diary of Anne Frank, shown 
at the first Moscow Film Festival in August 1959, and apparently read the 
Russian translation of the diary published in 1960. Thus when he wrote in 
his “Babi Yar”: “I seem to myself like Anne Frank, / to be transparent as an 
April sprig / and that I am in love;"?? he expected his readers to understand 
the allusion. 

By publishing Evtushenko’s “Babi Yar,” Literaturnaia gazeta returned to 
the theme first broached in October 1959 in the article “Why Has It Not 
Been Done?” Its author, the Russian resident of Kyiv Viktor Nekrasov, later 
a dissident and an émigré, was at that time a well-established prose writer. 
A World War II veteran, he won a Stalin Prize in 1947 for his novel Front- 
Line Stalingrad, with a Jewish protagonist named Farber, a frontline officer. 
In 1956 Farber appeared on the cinematic screen, memorably played by 
the Russian actor Innokentii Smoktunovskii (a son-in-law of the Yiddish 
writer Shira Gorshman), in the film Soldiers, based on Nekrasov’s novel 
and film script. 

Only people in the know could understand Nekrasov’s hint in his 1959 
article that the place, Babi Yar, had something to do with the annihilation of 
Kyiv’s Jews: “a large ravine, whose name is known to the entire world” situ- 
ated “behind an old Jewish cemetery.” (The cemetery would be bulldozed 
several years later to make way for the construction of a television tower.) '® 


According to Nekrasov, the tragedy that took place there affected in some 
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way the entire city population: “There is no person in Kyiv whose father, 
son, relative, friend, or acquaintance is not laid to rest (no, a different word 
is needed here) in this place, Babi Yar. . . ° The writer described as deplor- 
able the decision to shelve the monument project.!” 

Nekrasov was referring to the monument proposed shortly after the 
war. On 4 April 1945, Pravda printed its Kyiv correspondent’s short article 
devoid of any Jewish context: 


Babi Yar is known to the entire world. Many thousands of Kyiv residents 
received their death at the hands of Hitlerite beasts. 

According to the decision of the government of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, a monument to the victims of the German barbarians will be 
erected in Babi Yar. . . . The surface of the monument will carry the engraved 
report of the State Extraordinary Commission for the investigation of the 
atrocities of the German occupiers. A white marble bas-relief depicts a mother 
holding a murdered child in her hands. 


A museum will be situated in the basement of the monument.'® 


On the following day, Pravda once again, in an article describing the 
Nazi atrocities in Latvia, turned to the project of a Babi Yar memorial and 
explained its educational goal: “Let future generations know the danger 
faced by peoples in the grim hour of world history, and the catastrophe 
from which the Red Army and the Soviet people saved their Homeland 
and all of mankind"? Clearly, ideological supervisors of the memorializa- 
tion project were reluctant to highlight the Jewishness of the majority of 
the victims, thus following what Zvi Gitelman describes as the consistent 
“party-line” on the Holocaust: passing over it in silence or blurring it “by 
universalizing it.”?° 

Miriam Aizenshtadt (Zheleznova), the author of an article in the Mos- 
cow Yiddish newspaper Eynikayt, emphasized that the memorial would be 
dedicated to “the 140,000 Kyiv residents, predominantly Jewish—women, 
old people, and children."?' However, this clarification regarding Jews 
appeared in a marginal periodical and by no means changed the a/[-Soviet 
character of the approved monument. Still, people interpreted the official 
announcement of the memorial project as a signal that the authorities had 


sanctioned the theme of Babi Yar. It is no surprise then, for instance, that 
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Dmitry Klebanov, a successful composer of Jewish origin, wrote a sym- 
phony entitled Babi Yar. In the 1940s Klebanov headed the Kharkiv orga- 
nization of Soviet composers and took part in composing the anthem of the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. 

The 1945 memorial project was not destined to come to fruition. The 
Soviet leadership generally did not hurry to build memorials to heroes and 
victims of the war. The complex commemorating the Battle of Stalingrad, 
a central event of the war, was unveiled as late as 1967, and the opening 
ceremony for the Khatyn memorial, a tribute to the millions of wartime 
victims in Belorussia, was held two year later. Numerous Holocaust obelisks 
were put up, as a rule in provincial places and thanks to private initiatives 
of Jewish survivors. Under Soviet conditions these decentralized, atomized 
initiatives could not develop into an organized movement. Arkadi Zeltser’s 
analysis shows how the realization of the initiators’ plans fully depended 
on the local authorities. Significantly, it usually remained unknown to the 
broader public that, despite the encountered difficulties, there were at least 
733 cities, towns, or villages in the territory of the Soviet Union where, 
prior to 1991, Jews themselves had established one or more monuments to 
those killed in the Holocaust. As a result, it was common among Jews, most 
of whom had never been to sites where Jews had been shot, to think that 
there was a ban on memorializing Holocaust victims. The presumed total 
silencing of the subject of the Holocaust upset them as a manifestation of 
Soviet anti-Semitism.” 

The situation in the capital of the second-largest Soviet republic differed 
from other, less visible places, especially as it was not a purely Holocaust 
site—thousands of non-Jews were also executed at Babi Yar. Ideologi- 
cal campaigns and repressions conducted in the last years of Stalin’s life 
against various groups of Jewish intellectuals made implementation of a 
Babi Yar project altogether impossible at that time. In this climate, Kle- 
banov’s musical memorial was censured as a work “permeated by the spirit 
of bourgeois nationalism and cosmopolitanism.” The Ukrainian poet And- 
rii Malyshko accused the composer of forgetting “about the friendship 
and brotherhood of the Soviet peoples” and developing “the idea of com- 
plete isolation of the Soviet peoples tortured to death by the Germans at 
Babi Yar.”?? 

Nekrasov's 1959 article in Literaturnaia gazeta had been written or edited 
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to voice his concern about universal memorialization of a wartime tragedy 
rather than specifically of the place where Kyiv’s Jews were slaughtered in 
1941. In any case, the writer was outraged to learn that the city’s architec- 
tural department had proffered a radically new plan, namely to fill up the 
ravine for building a park and a stadium on that location. Nekrasov wrote: 
“Ts it really taking place? In whose head could this idea have come—to fill 
the 30-meter-deep ravine, and to frolic and play on the place of the greatest 
tragedy? No, this can’t be allowed to happen!"?^ It seems that André Blu- 
mel, a well-known activist in French socialist and Jewish circles and a top 
figure in the France-USSR Friendship Society, also tried to dissuade Soviet 
authorities from taking such a step.?5 

In December 1959 Literaturnaia gazeta printed a letter signed by a group 
of war veterans who supported—or, characteristically for the time, most 
likely had received instructions to show their support for—the idea of lev- 
eling the ravine and providing the new residential area with a park, which 
would also house a memorial to victims of fascism.*° The letter was sup- 
posed to demonstrate the public’s approval of the plan. In a short note, 
placed in the newspaper on 3 March 1960, a deputy of the Kyiv city coun- 
cil pointed to “the generally poor state of the area” as the only reason why a 
memorial had not been built so far. He reassured readers that the situation 
was going to change shortly, following landscaping work on the slopes of 
Babi Yar, and that, according to the decision of the Ukrainian government 
taken in December 1959, a monument, erected in the center of the new 
park, would carry “a memorial plaque to Soviet citizens slaughtered by the 
Hitlerites in 1941.” Indeed, as a way to “improve” the area’s topography, 
pulp from a nearby brick-works began to be used to fill the ravine. The 
authorities greenlighted this faulty engineering project, whose implementa- 
tion led, on 13 March 1961, to the bursting of a nearby dam, causing mas- 
sive flood damage and loss of life.? 

Six months later the scene made a ghastly impression on Evtushenko, 
who wrote: “Over Babi Yar / there are no memorials. / A steep hillside, like 
a rough inscription. / I am terrified.”’?* Nonetheless, the poet was not afraid 
to invoke anti-Semitism when describing the conditions of the site where 
the mass execution had taken place. Evtushenko later explained that he 
“had long wanted to write a poem on anti-Semitism” but only after visiting 


Babi Yar did the poetic form come to him.?? He wrote that “foul hands” of 
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anti-Semites had “rattle[d] . . . the clean name" of Russians who, by their 
nature, were internationalists.*° 

Earlier, in 1960, during his first visit to the United States, he had writ- 
ten a poem, known in English as “Talk,” which later would sometimes be 
wrongly cited as an afterthought to writing “Babi Yar.” He contended that 
the younger generation, “our children,” would look back and be ashamed 
that in “so strange a time / common integrity could look like courage."?! 
Yet the editors of Literaturnaia gazeta certainly manifested courage by pub- 
lishing “Babi Yar,” even if they buried it on the last page, behind a smoke- 
screen of two other, ideologically impeccable Evtushenko poems devoted 
to Fidel Castro's Cuba. They certainly could not have predicted the scale of 
the tumult that lay ahead. 

In Evtushenko's own account of the events, Valerii Kosolapov, editor-in- 
chief of Literaturnaia gazeta, had a long conversation with his wife that led 
to the couple’s joint resolve to send the poem to print. It remains unclear 
what role the censors played in this regard. “Kosolapov was not reckless 
at all, neither was L" Evtushenko later wrote. The editor “never was a dis- 
sident concerning the ideals of socialism,” but his ideals were *incompat- 
ible with a ‘witch hunt’ and cowardly aggression of the bureaucracy against 
normal human freedom of the mind.”** Leonid Ilyichev, then the top party 
ideologue, wrote that the publication of Evtushenko’s poem “contributed 
to vitalizing the unhealthy sentiments around the Jewish question in our 
country and was widely used by bourgeois propaganda for purposes of 
defamation against the Soviet Union."?? 

In the end, nothing terrible happened to Kosolapov. Although he was 
reprimanded and then forced to vacate the position of editor in 1962, it 
was hardly a severe career blow given his new high-ranking appointment as 
head of the publishing house Khudozhestvennaia literatura and later of the 


monthly literary journal Novyi mir. 


The Conservatives’ Outrage 


Much has been written about the reaction of conservative literati grouped 
around Literatura 1 zhizn’ who ranged themselves against Evtushenko, con- 


sidering his poem an affront to their Soviet beliefs. It would be simplistic 
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to label them all anti-Semites, especially as among them were also Jews. 
Rather, they continued to operate within ideological categories of the 1940s 
and early 1950s, including “cosmopolitanism,” which deemed intellectuals 
unreliable if they showed signs of what was called “kowtowing to the West.” 
Evtushenko, whose mother was Russian and paternal ancestors were Ger- 
man, conveyed to the conservatives an impression of a “cosmopolite,” an 
intermediary to the West. His father's surname, Gangnus, would sometimes 
be falsely interpreted as a sign of concealed Jewishness. 

On 24 September 1961, five days after the publication of “Babi Yar,” 
Literatura 1 zhizn? featured Aleksei Markov's poem “My Answer.” The 
poetic retort starts with the line “What kind of a Russian are you... ?,” 
goes on to accuse Evtushenko of neglecting the heroism of the millions of 
Russians who died fighting fascism, and uses the loaded word “cosmopo- 
lite."^?* Markov, twelve years older than Evtushenko, with whom he was 
well acquainted, and a World War II veteran, graduated from the Liter- 
ary Institute in 1951. Significantly, he was hardly a Kremlin court poet. In 
1958 Markov had refused to chastise Boris Pasternak for publishing abroad 
the novel Doctor Zhivago, and a decade later he would protest against the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. By 1961 his list of book publications 
was longer than Evtushenko’s, but this did not propel him to popularity on 
the scale enjoyed by his younger poetic counterpart. Aleksander Bezymen- 
ski, a Soviet literary celebrity, mocked Markov’s poetry in his 1961 Book 
of Satire.?° 

We can only surmise what Markov’s motifs were for writing his anti- 
“Babi Yar” poem. Was it driven by Russian nationalism, anti-Semitism 
Gncidentally, his wife, the daughter of a high-ranking public prosecutor 
executed in 1937, was Jewish), or a personal grudge against his more suc- 
cessful colleague? In any case, while Evtushenko’s “Babi Yar” brought him 
lifelong worldwide popularity, Markov found vigorous support in conser- 
vative quarters of Soviet society but otherwise faced strong opprobrium. 
Moreover, wary of public humiliation, Markov canceled his poetic recita- 
tions.?* His later work has been consigned to obscurity. 

Meanwhile, on 27 September 1961, Literatura 1 zhizn’ featured an article 
by the literary critic Dmitri Starikov. It aimed, but failed, to reduce the 
intensity of Markov’s harsh, line-crossing critical attack, which caused 


concern even among the editors of the newspaper. A resignation from the 
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editorial board came from Lev Kassil, whose books, including Kondiut and 
Shvambrania, had become a staple in the canon of Soviet literature.?" Illu- 
minating is the letter of the poet Konstantin Pozdniaev, deputy editor of 
Literatura 1 zhizn’; he would be appointed the first editor of Literaturnaia 
Rosstia (Literary Russia), the new incarnation of Literatura 1 zhizn’, after 
the latter stopped being published at the end of 1962. Pozdniaev, who was 
absent at the time of the explosive poems' publication, wrote to the (Jew- 
ish) literary scholar Aleksandr Dymshits, one of those who had approved 
Starikov's article: *Evtushenko's poem consolidated around itself a scum of 
various kinds from the camp of those who hate bitterly the Russian people, 
the Soviet people in general, whereas Markov's poem became a call to arms 
for Black Hundredists.’’?* 

Starikov, whose father-in-law Anatoli Sofronov was—in Evgeny Dob- 
renko's words—“one of the most horrible literary hangmen of the Stalin 
epoch,”*? worked as a staff critic of Literaturnaia gazeta in the late 1950s. 
Many people in literary circles knew that Starikov’s mother was Jewish. As a 
point of reference, he had chosen Ehrenburg’s poem “Babi Yar,” underlin- 
ing that the timing for publishing such a work, in the January 1945 issue of 
Novyi mir, would have been justified by the still-raging war. Now, seventeen 
years later, Starikov could not see any sound reason for visiting this topic, 


especially from the perspective chosen by Evtushenko. 


Has he [Evtushenko] remembered Babi Yar to put the world on its guard 
against Fascism? Or have the hysterical howls of the West German revan- 
chist curs prevented him from keeping silent? Or did he want to remind some 
of his contemporaries of the heroism, exploits, glory and great sacrifices of 
the fathers? 

Nothing of the kind! Standing above the steep precipice of Babi Yar, the 
only inspiration the young Soviet writer found were verses on anti-Semitism! 
And thinking today of those who perished . . . the only fact he recalled was that 


they were Jews. This to him seemed the most significant, the most vital point.*° 


Starikov insisted that the Nazis hated all East European peoples equally 
and that anti-Semitism was only part of their murderous policy; therefore it 
was insulting to other peoples who had suffered under the Nazis to read a 
poem that focused exclusively on the Jewish tragedy. Markov and Starikov 
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voiced the opinion of an influential group of Soviet writers, and their Party 
overseers. No doubt, such views were also held by people of various walks 
of life, particularly among those convinced that Jews were underrepresented 
on the front lines of the war but were overrepresented among bureaucratic 


figures and black-market dealers in safe rear areas. 


The Voice of the Authorities 


Ehrenburg was in Rome during those September days, but a letter from the 
poet Boris Slutsky kept him in touch with what was going on in Moscow. 
On 3 October Ehrenburg mailed a short note intended for publication in 
Literaturnatia gazeta, pointing to Starikov’s misuse of quotes from his writ- 
ings. However, this time Kosolapov acted cautiously and did not send the 
note to print. Upon his return to Moscow, Ehrenburg wrote to Khrushchev, 
informing him that Markov’s poem and Starikov’s article had engendered a 
widespread negative response in the Italian press. He also complained about 
the misquotes in Starikov’s text. This letter reached Khrushchev thanks to 
Vladimir Lebedev, arguably the most liberal and intellectually sophisticated 
among Khrushchev’s advisers. (Evtushenko characterized him later as a 
“romantic schemer.”)*! As a result, Literaturnaia gazeta published it on 14 
October, three days before the opening day of the 22nd Party Congress, 
which approved the unattainable plan of building Communism in twenty 
years. The congress also authorized the removal of Stalin’s remains from 
the Red Square Mausoleum, and the renaming of cities and other top- 
onyms, as well as factories, educational institutions, and many other bodies 
that carried the name of Stalin.*? 

Although the Party and state apparatus suspected Jews of potentially or 
actually bearing loyalty to Israel and to their brethren in the capitalist world, 
the same apparatus would censure what was deemed an open manifesta- 
tion of anti-Jewish attitudes. Saving face before the West, including Western 
Communists, remained an important, if not prevailing, factor in determin- 
ing the tactics for dealing with the “Jewish question.” In the official nar- 
rative, anti-Semitism was an ideological infection brought by non-Soviet, 
most notably Nazi, propaganda. On 17 December 1962, during a meeting 
of Khrushchev and other Party functionaries with the creative intelligentsia, 
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Leonid Ilyichev, the notoriously dogmatic top Party ideologist, turned to 


the question of anti-Semitism: 


In the Party, comrades, there are not two opinions: anti-Semitism is a repulsive 
phenomenon, and the Party has been fighting with elements of anti-Semitism. 
However, is it the right time to raise this question as the sharpest and most 
urgent one? ... We know that the appearance of poems, which condemn anti- 
Semitism and are essentially correct ones, has provoked a reverse reaction. Is 
it appropriate to raise this question in the conditions of our country, which has 
lost 20 million lives of Soviet people, representatives of all peoples of the great 


Soviet Union?*? 


Khrushchev, who consistently blocked the implementation of Babi Yar 


memorial projects,** also made off-the-cuff remarks on this issue: 


When I worked in Ukraine I visited Babi Yar. Many people were murdered 
there. However, comrade Evtushenko, not only Jews died there, there were 
many others. Hitler exterminated Jews, exterminated Gypsies, but his next 
plan was to exterminate Slavs, we know that he also exterminated many Slavs. 
If we now calculate arithmetically, how many exterminated people were Jews 
and how many Slavs, then those who spoke about anti-Semitism would have 
seen that more Slavs had been killed, their number is higher than that of 
Jews. It’s correct. So, what is the purpose of separating, of sowing discord? 
What aims have those who do it, who raise this issue? Who needs it? I think 


it’s wrong.*? 


For all that, Kremlin agitprop gave the foreign media a bit of fodder to 
repudiate charges of silencing information about Nazi extermination of the 
Jews. Thus, in 1962 an attentive observer of Soviet Jewish life could not 
miss a remark by Oleksandr Korniychuk (in Russian, Aleksandr Korney- 
chuk), who combined the roles of foremost Ukrainian playwright and top 
functionary—chairman of the Supreme Soviet (parliament) of the Ukrai- 
nian republic. In April of that year, speaking in Moscow during a session 
of the Soviet parliament, he charged that the West was overlooking Nazi 
Germany’s murderous policy and, in that context, mentioned the Jews 


among principal victims. He noted that Jews had been slaughtered not only 
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at concentration camps but also in Babi Yar. In the foreign press, Korniy- 
chuk’s remarks, buried in his long speech and mainly overlooked by the 
Soviet public, appeared in newspaper headlines and were linked, deservedly 
or not, directly to the publication of Evtushenko’s poem.*° 

Meanwhile, Evtushenko incurred the wrath of the conservative segment 
of the literary community and the ideological apparatus. In March 1963, 
at a plenary meeting of the Writers Union's governing board, much criti- 
cal attention was devoted to Evtushenko's writings and pronouncements. 
The poet chose to admit his faults. Moreover, he highlighted his dislike of 
Ehrenburg's definition of the current era as a “Thaw,” because, he argued, 
they had been living in “spring, in the years of flourishing of the country.” ^? 
Nevertheless, Evtushenko continued receiving rebukes from his peers. The 
Ukrainian poet Dmytro Pavlychko, only three years older than Evtushenko 
and also considered to be a shestidesiatnik, contended that “Evtushenko and 
his like long ago should have undergone amputation of their conceit, the 
most cancerous tumor of talent."^* 

Nonetheless, and notwithstanding the criticism leveled against him, 
Evtushenko retained the backing of influential people in the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and his status as a vyezdnoi (authorized to 
travel abroad) literary celebrity remained in force. As Robert Conquest put 
it, “He had earned what is not a right but a privilege."^? The same (prob- 
ably) people did not allow him, however, to accept an invitation to visit 
Israel, where his poem had created a particularly strong stir.°° 

The phenomenal popularity of “Babi Yar” in the West certainly contrib- 
uted to Evtushenko’s standing in the eyes of policy advisers and makers 
responsible for shaping the international public perception of the Soviet 
Union. Characteristically, on 8 March 1963, during another meeting with 
the creative intelligentsia, Khrushchev stressed that “there was nothing 
counterrevolutionary" in Evtushenko’s “Babi Yar.” Rather, it was a result 
of his failing to understand that real foes of the Soviet Union had pushed 
him to fight anti-Semitism in order to “revive the nationalist Zionist rat."5! 
Khrushchev argued that the poet did not “show political maturity” and, 
therefore, represented “things as if only Jews [had been] victims of fascist 
atrocities, whereas, of course, many Russians, Ukrainians, and Soviet peo- 
ple of other nationalities [had been] murdered by the Hitlerite butchers.” 

Setting an example of a balanced approach, the Soviet leader spoke about 
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a certain Kogan, a former low-ranking functionary in the Kiev apparatus 
of the Young Communist League, who was captured along with German 
soldiers during the Stalingrad battle. Kogan, who was an interpreter with 
Field Marshal von Paulus's staff, exemplified a Jewish traitor.?? (The entire 
“Kogan affair" turned out to be pure fiction.)? By contrast, Khrushchev 
praised a Jewish war hero—the political officer Leonid Vinokur, who played 


the central role in capturing the same von Paulus.** 


Letters 


The publication of “Babi Yar” increased the number of people with a 
strong opinion about Evtushenko, even if previously his persona and poetry 
left them unmoved. In his “A Precocious Autobiography,” published in the 
American magazine Saturday Evening Post in August 1963, Evtushenko 
wrote that he was “showered with letters” from all over the country as soon 
as the poem appeared in print and that general readers—as distinct from 
government and Party officials—had shown overwhelming approval of the 
poem." People addressed their letters also to Literaturnaia gazeta, Ehren- 
burg, Khrushchev, and others. 

Meanwhile, some readers developed a loathing for the poet. A woman 
wrote that she used to “do her best to defend" Evtushenko, but now, after 
his “betraying the Russians,” he should forget about her support. A man 
who signed his letter “A. Gerasimenko” asked rhetorically: “How could 
you, a Soviet poet, insult and slander, in this way, the Russian people, 
whose unparalleled bravery inspired admiration by the world? You speak 
about Jews who perished in Babi Yar. And the entire time, in each line 
[of your poem] you insinuate that the perpetrators were Russian. But this 
is slander!” 

Aleksandr Egorov, who wrote “on behalf of a group of genuine Rus- 
sian people,” supported Markov, arguing that Evtushenko’s poetry carried 
a message of international Zionism. *Evtushenko writes in his poem that in 
his ‘blood there is no Jewish blood’. It seems that this statement has to be 
checked. Someone, among his mother's ancestors, must be a ‘cosmopolite.’” 
Among the letters there is a postcard, signed “Genuine Russian,” with 


harsh invective against Evtushenko: 
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When you were writing the poem “Babi Yar,” you imagined you were a 
Hebrew, a Jew, Anne Frank, and many other things. 

Answer, please, through Literaturnaia gazeta: Did you not imagine also that 
you were Fanny Kaplan, Gregori Zinoviev, Leon Trotsky, and many other rep- 
resentatives of the Jewish people, who figure regularly in satirical articles and 


criminal trials dealing with cases of all possible fraud offenses??* 


While Kaplan, who shot and wounded Lenin in 1921, and Trotsky cer- 
tainly remained in the category of evil, Zinoviev had been partly publicly 
rehabilitated following the publication of Emmanuil Kazakevich’s story 
“The Blue Notebook.” The story appeared in the April 1961 issue of the 
literary journal Oktiabr’ (October) thanks to the intervention of the same 
Khrushchev’s adviser, Lebedev, who helped Ehrenburg publish his letter 
criticizing Starikov's article." Kazakevich showed Lenin and Zinoviev in 
late summer 1917, when they were hiding together to evade arrest. “Gen- 
uine Russian” either did not know this or kept his own list of enemies, 
probably remembering the “Trotskyist-Zinoviev conspiracies” fabricated 
in the 1930s to form a basis for persecuting people during the mass repres- 
sions. Clearly, outlandish charges of Stalin’s years had mixed in Genuine 
Russian’s propaganda-created worldview with press reports on economic 
crimes, whose culprits often had distinct Jewish names.** 

Benedikt Sarnov, a literary critic at Literaturnaia gazeta who was known 
for his dislike of Evtushenko’s poetry, remembered that the writer Leonid 
Likhodeev, also a member of the newspaper’s staff (both were Jewish), 
had told him sarcastically on the day of publication of “Babi Yar”: “You, 
rebbe, can say what you want, but today he [Evtushenko] put all the twelve 
million Jews in his waistcoat pocket."^? In the event, though, Jews were 
also present among authors who criticized Evtushenko. One such letter 
came from Kustanay (after 1997 Kostanay), Kazakhstan, written by a V. 
Girshovich, a student at the local pedagogical institute: “I am Jewish by 
nationality and must admit honestly that I used to like this poem. How- 
ever, after reading B. Russell’s letter to N. S. Khrushchev [on the situa- 
tion of the Jews in the Soviet Union] I have realized into whose hands the 
authors of such works are playing, willingly or not. Thanks to them, the 
sensation-hungry bourgeois press uses it as an excuse to spread lies about 


our country.’’®© 
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A similar thought is expressed in the letter of Iakov M. Lerner, who 
worked in the Donbas region of Ukraine at a project institute, was a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party from 1942, and headed a volunteer citizens’ 
patrol (narodnaia druzhina). He committed his thoughts to paper after 
reading Khrushchev's speech on 8 March 1963. Lerner’s father was “Jew- 
ish, but his entire life was a worker.” By using “but” he emphasized that it 
was considered uncommon for a Jews to be a worker. He was unhappy that 
“some scoundrels once again (apparently for their own good) raise[d] the 
so-called ‘Jewish question.” 


I understand that they get support from American and British moneybags, 
who pretend to crusade for the “suppressed Jewish question,” though they 
were, in fact, mainly responsible for the mass annihilation of Jews, Ukrainians, 
Russians, Belorussians, and other peoples during the years of the war against 
fascism... . 

I admit that there are certain silly jerks who being drunk can call someone 
in a tram “zhidovskaia morda” [Yid mug]. But do they represent a majority? 
They are few and far between. They can call anyone they want a “mug.” 

I've decided to write to you because I can't agree with what I hear many Jews 
mumble following your speech. 

They say: “Evtushenko is brave, he is not afraid of Khrushchev.” 

“Evtushenko is the first who inveighs against anti-Semites.” 

A cult of Evtushenko is being built. However, the builders of this cult are not 
the Jews who together with all peoples of our country fought for its honor and 
independence, but those who strive to blow the so-called “Jewish question” out 
of proportion. 

After your speech, Evtushenko gets the halo of a “martyr for the Jewish 


people."*! 


In Dnipropetrovsk, a KGB informer reported that Semen Erlikhman, a 
journalist of the Kyiv daily Pravda Ukrainy, who wrote under the improb- 
able pseudonym Akhmatov, had extinguished the enthusiasm of Samuil 
Ortenberg, a fifty-eight-year-old teacher. The latter had initially believed 
that the poem’s publication in a Moscow newspaper coupled with the 
launching of Sovetish Heymland heralded a change in policy toward Jews. 
Erlikhman, six years younger than the teacher, had told him that he could 
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not understand why all Jews were singing the praises of “Babi Yar.” He was 
convinced that its publication was nothing more than an attempt to placate 
public opinion abroad. 


L. Semenova (nothing else is known about her) reacted to Khrushchev’s 
speech in a completely different way: 


You accuse the author of writing that only Jews had been ostensibly executed 
in Babi Yar, whereas people of other nationalities had been executed there 
as well... . The thing is that representatives of other nationalities usually 
would be put to death for fighting against the Hitlerites. It was different for the 
Jews. . . . Those who had survived the war in the occupied areas came out from 
this experience with a broken and debased soul. Therefore, the author had a 
moral right to focus on this category of the murdered, especially as Babi Yar is 


widely associated with the massacre of Jews. 


Anti-Semitism, “penetrating from time to time into the life of society,” 
was a burning issue for Semenova, who most probably was Jewish. Limita- 
tions faced by Jews applying to study at top universities caused increas- 
ing anxieties. Although the situation had improved compared with the last 
years of Stalin’s life, Semenova maintained that it was “[too] early to say: 
“We don't have a Jewish question." The absence of pogroms and the [pres- 
ence of] equal voting rights do not amount to a great achievement for a 
socialist country." 9? 

Markov's rhymed attack on Evtushenko prompted particularly strong 
responses. The historian and bibliographer Daniil Al'shits stated that he was 
not “an admirer of E. Evtushenko's poetic manner" and did not “belong to 
Jewish nationalists. The latter would certainly consider me a very bad Jew—I 
don't even know any Yiddish at all.” At the same time, he was “deeply out- 
raged by Mr. Markov's response to Evtushenko's ‘Babi Yar."'** M. (only the 
initial is known) Vaisman, a 'Tartu-based correspondent of the newspaper 
Sovetskaia Estonia (Soviet Estonia), saw a similarity between Markov the 
Soviet poet and Nikolai Markov, a leader of the 1905-established chauvinist 
Union of the Russian People, who—in Lenin's words cited by Vaisman— 
was ill-famed for his “harassing non-Russians and [propagating] a pogrom 
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ethos." 55 Another letter writer, E. D. Movshenzon, also labeled Markov a 
follower of the infamous Black Hundreds: “Markov! The name rings a bell. 
Did he not. . . shout: ‘Beat the Yids, save Russia?" 

According to Ilya Shtivelman of Vinnytsia, Ukraine, Starikov, for his 
part, had “hurt people's innermost feelings, opened the deepest wounds, 
and cynically laughed at them." A veteran of the war, Shtivelman found 
it particularly painful to realize that the critic sought to trivialize the trag- 
edy of the Jewish people, to present it as a topic of little import. He saw 
a similarity between Starikov's article and critical attacks during the Sta- 
lin era against the Soviet Ukrainian poet Volodymyr Sosiura (whose poem 
devoted to the Babi Yar tragedy, albeit without mentioning the Jews, came 
out in December 1943). Sosiura faced opprobrium for his 1944 poem 
“Love Ukraine!,” in which he stated that a Ukrainian could not respect 
other nations “unless you love Ukraine and hold her high."55 All in all, 
Shtivelman concluded that Starikov, without realizing it, “did a great ser- 
vice to Evtushenko. Respect for the young, talented and sincere poet has 
increased exponentially."97 

In April 1962, when Vladlen Izmozik, later a well-established historian, 
wrote his letter, he worked as a teacher in Priozersk, Leningrad Province. 
Fifty-five years later he would publish an analysis of the issue of anti- 
Semitism in letters sent to authorities.°* Back then, in 1962, he chose to 
share his thoughts with Ehrenburg, whom many Jews regarded as a fig- 
ure of moral authority. (I. B. Mints, an elderly person, wrote to Ehrenburg 
that, since reading “Babi Yar” and the scathing responses in Literatura 1 
zhizn’, he had been feeling a need for consolation. Ehrenburg replied: “I 
understand and share your pain.”)® In Izmozik’s judgement, the poem was 
“imperfect stylistically” but had been “written by a genuine Soviet Russian 
patriot and internationalist.” He praised the “great strophe that “The Inter- 
nationale’ [the Communist anthem] will thunder when the last anti-Semite 
on earth dies,” and focused his criticism on Markov and Starikov: 

Markov heaps vulgar insult on Evtushenko (“cosmopolite,” “mercenary crea- 
ture") in the language of revelry of the Black Hundreds, shrouding it with 
flowery words about the heroism of the Russian people. 

But who is questioning this heroism? Who can forget that the Jewish people 


had been saved from complete annihilation thanks to the heroism of the entire 
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Soviet nation, the heroism of ordinary Russians. However, the Jewish people, 
together with all peoples of the Soviet Union, participated heroically in 
this fight. 


After World War II the slander that Jews were shirking military service 
or showing cowardice continued to circulate among the population. The 
phrase “Jews fought in Tashkent,” that is, thousands of miles from the front 
lines, gained currency in various quarters of society.” As a reaction, many 
Jews had developed a syndrome of devoting obsessive attention to collect- 
ing facts and statistics that showed the heroic reality of Jewish participa- 
tion in the war. The “counter-Tashkent syndrome” revealed itself also in 


Izmozik’s letter: 


Expressions “They battled for Tashkent in the rear” and “They are all such” 
(about a gang of profiteers with many Jews among them) circulate rather 
widely and make a nonnegligible impact on the education of children and 
young people. I’ve learned from my own experience that pupils of the sixth, 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades know very little about the persecution of 
Jews by the fascists and the fight of Jews, together with other peoples, against 
fascism. (‘There is not even a memorial in Babi Yar. What can one read about 
the Warsaw Ghetto uprising apart from Falikman’s Vosstanie obrechennykh, 
which is next to impossible to find? How many years has the book Aveng- 
ers of the Ghetto [Mstiteli getto], about the Minsk ghetto, remained out of 
print?) Accordingly, we have anti-Semitic incidents, abuse, and derogatory 


nicknames. 


Starikov's article also received bitter criticism. A reader who signed his 
letter E. Tartakovskii censured the critic for doing harm “to the brotherly 
commonwealth of Soviet peoples, especially on the eve of the 22nd con- 
gress [of the Communist Party], which has to approve the program of 
building a communist society.” And he added: “Incidentally, it would not be 
bad to erect a memorial in Babi Yar, one for tens of thousands of victims.” 
Nathan S. Krulevetskii, of the South Sakhalin Province, echoed this senti- 
ment in his letter, noting “the atmosphere of concealment of the horrific 


disaster that befell my people"?! 
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Vladimir Chestnokov, a People’s Artist of the USSR whose stature as a 
Communist was above reproach (he was a delegate to the 22nd Party 
Congress), made his cinematographic debut in 1938 in the film Professor 
Mamlock. Based on a play by the German Jewish Communist writer Fried- 
rich Wolf, it portrayed persecution of Jews in Nazi Germany. Chestnokov's 
letter took the form of an (unpublished) article entitled “What I Am Con- 
cerned About.” In particular, he wrote: 


I had three sleepless nights, so incensed was I by his [Starikov's] article, so 
disturbed by its content and tone. Evtushenko, a young talented poet, has writ- 
ten a poem, whose main and only thought boils down to the following: anti- 
Semitism still exists on earth and, as long as this phenomenon exists, we have 
to fight it, like progressive people of all times and generations used to do... . 
Any compassionate, clearheaded person cannot get any other thoughts from 
reading the poem “Babi Yar.” D. Starikov, however, managed to do so. I read 
the poem again and again. No, it certainly does not contain what Starikov 


writes is in it. 


Judging by the letter signed with the name N. A. Soboleva, its author sin- 
cerely believed that her country was, as the propaganda claimed, a strong- 


hold of internationalism: 


I am Russian, a citizen of multi-national Russia, where—I believe—very soon 
the question concerning nationality will disappear in the profile forms of per- 
sonnel departments . . . , where we choose friends without asking them about 
purity of their Slavic blood. I am a citizen of Soviet Russia, the only country in 
history that has succeeded (or will succeed) in ending the chronicle of Histo- 
ry's uprooted scapegoat—the Jewish people, who for the first time have found 


[in Russia] their proper homeland. 


S. Kuznetsova, a Russian woman who apparently saw around her only 


well-acculturated Jews, wrote: 
In one sense Starikov is right. There is no Jewish nation. There are Soviet Jews 


or, as Starikov puts it, Russian Jews with the mark of “Jew” in their passport. 


The hitherto harassed, homeless people have found their proper homeland in 
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the Soviet Union. However, let Starikov and Markov not delude themselves: 
sons and daughters of the Jewish population of Russia earned their home- 
land by fighting with guns in their hands, side by side with their Russian class 


brothers and sisters. 


Other letter writers, who introduced themselves as non-Jewish Soviet 
citizens, expressed their sympathy for Jews. Evgeni Raskov, “a Russian 
man,” agreed that anti-Semitism, “in a rude, but well-concealed form,” 
existed in the Soviet Union, although “nobody speaks about it openly, nor 
are there any publications about it.” L. Deriabina, who wrote that she felt 
offended by Markov’s poem and expected to see a riposte in Literaturnaia 
gazeta, shared her experience as a teacher of Russian language and lit- 
erature somewhere in the Russian provinces. She felt sorry for her Jewish 


student: 


I looked at pale-faced Misha Gershovich, and at that moment he seemed to 
me somewhat similar to a Negro in the American southern states. This is cer- 
tainly an exaggeration, because Misha has been studying as an equal with all 
other students, without being subjected to rude, racist harassment. However, 
we are heading to communism, therefore it is long overdue to make our news- 


papers free from any remnants of anti-Semitism.” 


The Trace Left Behind 


In the coming years, Evtushenko would calibrate and recalibrate the mean- 
ing of his words. In the version used in Dmitri Shostakovich’s Thirteenth 
Symphony, with a segment based on “Babi Yar,’ Evtushenko made two 
principal additions: “Here together with Russians and Ukrainians lie Jews,” 
and “I am proud of Russia which stood in the path of the bandits."7? This 
did not save the symphony from being banned by the authorities." The 
journal Sovetish Heymland ignored “Babi Yar.” This was particularly strik- 
ing and telling because Aron Vergelis, the Yiddish journal’s editor, eagerly 
translated Russian poetry. He explained, however, that the poem was “not 
well thought through” by Evtushenko.” Meanwhile, at least five Yiddish 


and ten Hebrew translations of the poem came out abroad.” 
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Anastas Mikoyan during his meeting with John F. Kennedy. Photo Credit: Abbie Rowe, 
National Park Service / John F. Kennedy Presidential Library and Museum. 


Soviet Grandmaster Mikhail Botvinnik playing simultaneous chess. Photo Credit: BNA 
Photographic / Alamy Stock Photo. 


The memorial at the site of the murder of 
Jewish men in the town of Nevel, with 
inscriptions in Yiddish and Russian, and 
the Hebrew abbreviation peh nun 
(abbreviation for “here lies”) inscribed 
inside the five-pointed star. The monu- 
ment was erected in the late 1940s. 
Photographer: Alexander Frenkel. 
Courtesy of photographer. 
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Poster for the Yiddish People's Theater show in Vilnius. Photo Credit: From Milan Khersonskii 
personal archive. 


Sholem Aleichem's 1956 book 
Stories for Children. Photo Credit: 


HCTODHH. ANG IETEH. Courtesy of Alexander Frenkel. 
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The Leningrad Yiddish 
actors Yakov Klebanov and 
Esther Roitman performing 
in the 1960s. Photo Credit: 
Courtesy of Alexander 
Klebanov. 


Ilya Ehrenburg photo- 


graphed by Ida Kar. Photo 
Credit: © National Portrait 
Gallery, London / Art 
Resource, NY. 


Three members of a Soviet visiting group of intellectuals at a news conference at the Soviet 
Mission to the United Nations in New York, November 1963. They are Aron Vergelis (left), 


editor of the Moscow Yiddish literary journal Sovetish Heymland (Soviet Homeland); Boris 
Polevoy (center), editor of the Moscow Russian-language literary journal lunost (Youth); 
and Professor Nikolai Mostovets (right) of the Economics Institute of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. Photo Credit: AP Photo / John Rooney. 


A family portrait of David Stavitsky, his wife, 
and their daughter. Photo Credit: Courtesy of 
Inna Stavitsky. 


A Jewish family enjoying a summer day in a country house in Pushcha-Voditsa, a subdistrict 


of Kyiv. Many residents of big cities would spend the summer at daches, homes in suburban 
or rural areas. Photo Credit: Courtesy of Gennady Estraikh. 


Group of rabbis in Moscow, 1958: Eli Sandler (first on right), Solomon Shlifer (third on right), 
Yehuda Leub Levin (fourth on right). Photo Credit: Courtesy of Leonid Sandler. 


Evgeni Evtushenko on the podium reading his poems to public. Photo by Gerhard 


Rauchwetter / picture alliance via Getty Images. 


Joseph Stalin’s funeral. The coffin of 
Stalin is carried out the House of 
Trade Unions by Soviet political 
leaders. Photo Credit: Hulton 
Archive / Getty Images. 


Soviet poet and translator Samuil Marshak. 
Photo by Leonid Lazarev / Hulton Archive / 
Getty Images. 


Boris Pasternak outside his house at the writer’s colony 
located near Moscow. Photo by Jerry Cooke / Corbis 
Historical via Getty Images. 


Comedian Arkady Raikin on his 
arrival at London Airport. Photo 
by WATFORD / Mirrorpix via 
Getty Images. 


Leonid Utesov performing with his jazz band. Photo by Sovfoto / Universal Images Group via 


Getty Images. 


A scene from 200,000, a play by Sholem Aleichem, performed by the Moscow Yiddish 
Drama Ensemble, created in 1962. Photo Credit: Jewish Museum and Tolerance Center. 


The first Russian edition of Anne 
Frank's diary, published in the USSR 
in 1960. Photo Credit: Courtesy of 
Ludmila Gordon. 


Judaism without Embellishment by 
Trofim Kichko. Photo Credit: 


Memorial International Library. 
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Yiddish theater poster for Sholem Aleichem's play 200,000. Photo Credit: Courtesy of the 


Museum of Jewish History in Russia. 


Vatan Sovetimu (Soviet 
Homeland) journal. Photo 
Credit: Courtesy of the 
Museum of Jewish History 
in Russia. 


Postcard of Elina Bystritskaya, a Soviet 
theater and cinema actress of Jewish 
descent. Photo Credit: Courtesy of the 
Museum of Jewish History in Russia. 
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An autographed photo of Grigory Novak, a 
Soviet weightlifter of Jewish descent who 
won a world title in 1946 and a silver 
medal at the 1952 Summer Olympics. 
Photo Credit: Courtesy of the Museum of 
Jewish History in Russia. 


Sidi Tal, a Yiddish actress, 
reading at home. Photo Credit: 
Courtesy of the Museum of 
Jewish History in Russia. 


Klavdiia Starkova. Photo Credit: 
Institute of Oriental Manu- 
scripts, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg. 
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honoring the Sholem 
Aleichem Centenary 
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Alamy. 
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Nehama Lifshitz performing 
on stage. Photo Credit: 
Courtesy of Roza Litay. 
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The Leningrad Philharmonia poster announcing Nehama Lifshitz's concert. Photo Credit: 


Courtesy of Roza Litay. 


losif Amusin. Photo Credit: 
Institute of Oriental Manu- 
scripts, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, St. Petersburg. 


The Lenin monument in the city of Birobidzhan. Photo Credit: Courtesy of Valery Gurevich. 
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Jewish families gathered for a commemoration by the monument erected in memory of 
the murdered Jews in the town of Diatlovo in 1958. The note on the photo reads: “3,000 
Jews were brutally murdered by German invaders in Diatlovo in 1942. Photo by the 
gravestone." Photo Credit: Yad Vashem Photo Archives. 


Interior of the Kutaisi synagogue. Photographer: Yulia Oreshina. Courtesy of photographer. 


“BABI YAR” 


In 1962, during his visit to Britain, Evtushenko declared that both foreign 
journalists and dogmatic Soviet ideologues missed the point, interpreting 
the poem as his indictment of Russian anti-Semitism. In reality, he argued 
unconvincingly, he did not mean that, but rather sought to draw a clear 
line between the Russian people and anti-Semitism.” Speaking with a cor- 
respondent of the Israeli Communist newspaper Kol ha-Am, he said that 
Russian hearts did not carry anti-Jewish feelings before World War II, but 
the war had left anti-Semitism as its legacy.7? 

In 1966 Anatoli Kuznetzov’s documentary story, also entitled “Babi Yar,” 
came out in the mass-circulation Moscow monthly journal Junost’. Heav- 
ily censored at the time of the publication, its full text saw the light of day 
after Kuznetsov’s emigration in 1969.” Yet the fact itself of making this 
work available in two million copies of Junost’ and then, in 1967, in 150,000 
copies of the resulting book, brought out by the Moscow publishing house 
Molodaia gvardiia (Young Guard), shows that Babi Yar was not a com- 
pletely taboo topic. Several Soviet Yiddish writers dedicated their works to 
Babi Yar.*? 

Evtushenko’s “Babi Yar,” however, would not be reprinted, quoted, or 
mentioned in any Soviet publications, and had some circulation in the 
Soviet Union only in unofficial duplicates. On 29 September 1969, Vitalii 
Nikitchenko, chairman of Ukraine’s KGB, wrote to the Central Committee 


of Ukraine’s Communist Party: 


On 28 September 1969, 175 documents were mailed from Kiev to addresses 
of individuals of Jewish nationality, Kyiv residents, containing an inserted text, 
which started with the words: “Remember! Exactly 28 years ago thousands of 
your brothers and sisters were savagely murdered.” This was followed by an 
epigraph—Julius Fucik’s words: “People, be vigilant!”—and then an abridged 
text of Evgeny Evtushenko’s “Babi Yar.” 

The inserted text was typographically printed. . . . 

Measures have been taken to find the author and distributor of this 


document.*! 
As late as 1983, “Babi Yar” finally made an appearance in Evtushenko's 


three-volume collection of writings, but it had to be accompanied by an 


author’s note: 
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Babi Yar—a ravine on the outskirts of Kyiv, where the Hitlerites annihilated 
several tens of thousands of Soviet people, including Jews, Ukrainians, Rus- 
sians and other inhabitants of Kyiv. When this poem was written, there was 
as yet no monument at Babi Yar. Now there is a monument to the victims 
of fascism. 

Fascism inflicted on the Jewish people a policy of genocide. Now, through a 
tragic paradox of history, the Israeli Government has inflicted a policy of 


genocide on the Palestinians, who have been forcibly deprived of their land.*” 


Thus, the link, established earlier in Starikov’s article between the issue 
of Babi Yar memorialization and various Israel-related issues, most nota- 
bly of emigration of Soviet Jews, lingered in the logic of ideological watch- 
dogs. After all, virtually anything that had to do with Jews in the Soviet 
Union had to be considered in the context of the struggle against inter- 
national Zionism. 

In the meantime, “Babi Yar,” translated and published in numerous lan- 
guages, made Evtushenko a household name outside the Soviet Union. His 
first volume in English, containing twenty-two poems, came out under the 
imprints of E. P. Dutton and Penguin with a print run of 12,500, whereas 
the usual first printing of an American poet was often fewer than a thou- 
sand copies.*? On 13 April 1962, Evtushenko’s portrait against a backdrop 
of an early spring landscape appeared on the cover of Time magazine. 
American Jews held him in particularly high esteem. The journal Com- 
mentary, published by the American Jewish Committee, wrote in 1963: 
“Yevtushenko needs no introduction to Western readers. He burst into 
national [i.e., Soviet] and world renown after September 19, 1961... . He 
remains today a significant, if erratic and somewhat ambitious, spokesman 
of the younger Soviet intelligentsia.”** True, in 1968 his reputation seemed 
not impeccable enough to give him a chance, for instance, to be elected as 
Oxford's professor of poetry.** 

While *Babi Yar" gained Evtushenko worldwide attention and acclaim, 
in the Soviet Union the effect of the poem, concealed from the readers' 
eyes, might appear less significant or, at least, less abiding than Kuznetsov's 
mass-printed work. There is no way to quantify the impact of the two 
literary works by Russian writers. Still, Evtushenko's poem and the dis- 


course around it left a tangible, if unmeasurable, trace in the Soviet public, 
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particularly its Jewish conscience. Thanks to the publication of the poem, 
“for the first time the Jewish theme appeared openly in an official publica- 
tion, with a positive connotation, with compassion toward Jews, and with 
condemnation of anti-Semitism, indirectly recognizing its existence in the 
Soviet Union.” And a hope emerged that this theme would continue to be 
discussed, thereby improving the Jews’ situation.** Although this did not 
happen, the publication in Literaturnaia gazeta engendered discussion of 
the problem at least in the letters sent to Evtushenko and various office- 
holders, including Nikita Khrushchev. The official reaction to “Babi Yar” 
had shaped, or at least reinforced, the strategy of a “balanced approach” 
to subject matters associated with World War II: negative Jewish characters 
had to balance out the presence of non-Jewish traitors and collaborators, 
while positive non-Jewish characters should underscore people’s friendship. 
This ideological prescription was practiced in the writings that appeared in 
Sovetish Heymland.*? 

‘Twenty years later, the same socialist-realist formula made possible the 
appearance in print of the novel Heavy Sand by Anatoly Rybakov, which 
concludes with an unveiling of a monument on the site of a communal 
grave: “A large slab of black granite had been erected above the grave, and 
on it was engraved, in Russian: “Io the eternal memory of the victims of 
the German Fascist invaders.’ Below it was an inscription in Hebrew.” A 
foundation stone would be placed in Babi Yar in 1966, and a memorial 
proper would be erected a decade later. The 1976 monument had only one 
inscription, in Russian: “Soviet citizens, POWs, soldiers and officers of the 
Red Amy, were shot here in Babi Yar by German Fascists.” Against this 
backdrop of half-truths, Evtushenko’s poem remained an effective Soviet- 
era literary monument to the tragedy of Kyiv’s—and only Kyiv’s—Jews. 
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Culture, Scholarship, and Propaganda 


In February 1953 the Soviet legation in Tel Aviv was bombed by a terror- 
ist group protesting the “doctors’ plot" case. One diplomat and the wives 
of two others were injured by the blast of explosives in the garden, and the 
building was damaged. This led the Soviet government to break off diplo- 
matic relations with Israel. In July 1953 diplomatic relations between the 
two countries were reestablished, while the Israeli side promised to find and 
punish the bombers. The Soviet press greatly reduced anti-Zionist publica- 
tions and, in August 1954, the diplomatic missions were upgraded on both 
sides from legations to embassies. The Soviet government had done the 
same thing several months before with Egypt, trying thus to maintain the 
appearance of balance in its policy toward Israel and the Arab states. 

The upgrade did not mean, however, that Soviet-Israeli relations had 
become particularly close or friendly. The 1956 Suez War brought new 
tensions. An article headlined “The Way to Suicide: Where Is the Reck- 
less Policy of the Ruling Circles in Israel Leading?,” published in [zvestiia, 
accused Israel of seeking Lebensraum just as Hitler had and cast Zionist 
leaders as war criminals. The Soviet press called the Israeli government a 
clique and hardened its anti-Israeli propaganda.! Although a particularly 
assiduous anti-Zionist campaign would begin around 1970, the late 1950s 
also saw a heavy propaganda onslaught. On 3 October 1957, the Presidium 
of the Communist Party’s Central Committee launched a media campaign 


“to reveal the Zionist propaganda against the USSR and the reactionary 
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nature of Israel's internal and foreign policy"? This was, at least in part, also 
the agitprop reaction to the emigration of thousands of Soviet Jews, who 
had left the country in 1957-59 as repatriates to Poland but sooner or later 
wound up in Israel. 

Later too, as the effects of the Suez Crisis and repatriation waned, Soviet 
journalists pictured Israel as an essentially racist country where the Arab 
minority played the role of the indigenous population, like Indians in 
America, Aborigines in Australia, or—a rather frequently used analogy— 
the Black population in South Africa, equating Israeli policies with apart- 
heid. A separate problem concerned Israeli tourists coming to the Soviet 
Union; they were usually portrayed as bearers of disinformation and pro- 
pagandists for emigration to the Jewish state.? Much attention was also paid 
to persistent complications with water supply in the Middle East. 

By the 1960s relations between the two countries had improved, which 
made it possible to develop such cultural projects as publication of four 
books of Israeli authors in Russian translation. The 1963 volume, edited by 
the poet Boris Slutsky, was entitled Poets of Israel and contained works writ- 
ten originally in Hebrew, Arabic, and Yiddish. The 1965 collection, Stories 
of Israeli Writers, with an introduction by Vergelis, confined itself to works 
by Jewish (Hebrew and Yiddish) authors. The same year saw the publica- 
tion of a collection of poems by Alexander Penn, The Heart on the Road, 
comprising his original Russian poems and translations of his Hebrew 
ones.* The poet David Samoilov had edited the translations, himself trans- 
lated several poems, and authored an introduction to this volume. Penn 
was a Communist and the literary editor of the Israeli Communist Party 
newspaper Kol ha-Am. The 1966 collection of novellas, written originally 
in Hebrew, Arabic, and Yiddish, carried the title Searchers of Pearls. It came 
out under the editorship of Lev (Arye Chaim Leyb) Vilsker, who worked at 
the Public Library as a specialist in Semitic studies after graduating from 
Leningrad University in 1950. Vilsker did numerous literary translations 
from Hebrew, signing them “Vilsker-Shumsky”; Shumsk—now a town in 
the Ternopol region of Ukraine—was his birthplace. (In the 1980s Vilsker 
would publish his valuable research articles in Sovetish Heymland, most 
notably on unknown poems of Yehuda Halevi.) 

The choice of the editors—two Russian-language poets, a Yiddish poet, 
and a semitologist—highlights the fact that neither Soviet academia nor 
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its literary milieu had a recognized specialist in modern Hebrew litera- 
ture. By their own choice or the decision of policy-makers, Leningrad 
semitologists were scarcely involved in Israel-related studies or cultural 
projects. They also did not take part in training specialists with knowledge 
of Hebrew for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and other Soviet agencies. 
The selection of a Hebrew-language teacher was rather random, espe- 
cially as among Moscow Jews there were people who had lived in Pales- 
tine and for various reasons had moved to the Soviet Union or who had 
lived in Poland or the Baltic states and studied or taught at Hebrew day 
schools before they were closed by the Soviet authorities in 1939 or 1940. 
Nonetheless, Joseph Braginsky, a well-known Soviet Orientalist, encour- 
aged Feliks (Fayvl) Shapiro to work as a teacher of Hebrew. The choice 
was determined seemingly only by the fact that he knew Shapiro because 
many years ago, in the early 1920s, their fathers had taught at the same 
Jewish school in Baku. Shapiro also had experience of teaching Hebrew, 
but later changed his profession. Now, retired, he was happy to return to 
Hebrew, the more so as it filled his life with interest and brought addi- 
tional income. There is little doubt that Shapiro’s candidacy had to pass a 
KGB background test. 

In 1954, on his own initiative, Shapiro threw himself body and soul into 
preparing a Hebrew-Russian dictionary. Israeli radio programs helped him 
incorporate contemporary language usage. For the same purpose, he asked 
Shmuel Mikunis, the head of the Communist Party of Israel, who visited 
Shapiro at home, to send him a Hebrew newspaper, the Communist Party’s 
Kol ha-Am (Voice of the people). Shapiro’s death in 1961 delayed the pub- 
lication of the dictionary, however. Two people played decisive roles in pre- 
paring the publication afterward: Abraham Rubinshtein, a former Jewish 
actor and later a lecturer of Hebrew at various Moscow universities, and 
Bentsion Grande, a leading Soviet semitologist. Grande wrote an overview 
of Hebrew grammar for this edition.? 

In large part thanks to this dictionary, the word ivrit (Hebrew) increas- 
ingly appeared in Soviet publications. Clearly, the term drevneevreiskit tazyk 
(literally *the ancient Jewish language"), used in Russian-language litera- 
ture to designate Hebrew, could no longer be used to denote the Hebrew 
spoken in contemporary Israel. Shapiro's dictionary, published with a print 
run of twenty-five thousand, was almost immediately sold out. In the 1970s 
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the same dictionary was reprinted in Israel in a paperback edition and was 
smuggled into the Soviet Union. Thus, ironically, a Moscow-produced lexi- 
cographical work turned into an illegal publication. 

Diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and Israel made possible 
cultural and academic contacts not only through Israeli Communists. In 
January 1962 Armand Volkov, the Jerusalem-based representative of the 
Palestinian Society, affiliated with the Soviet Academy of Sciences and him- 
self an Orientalist scholar, visited the Central Rabbinical Library of Israel. 
He promised to organize an exchange of publications and said that there 
was room for visits to the Soviet Union by Israeli academics.’ In June 1962 
Zvi Harkavy, director of the Central Rabbinical Library, returned from a 
visit, lasting several weeks, to libraries of Moscow and Leningrad. It was a 
visit to the country where Harkavy had been born and spent the first two 
decades of his life. He brought an agreement with the Leningrad State Pub- 
lic Library (since 1992 the National Library of Russia) permitting Israeli 
researchers to receive copies of Hebrew manuscripts.? 

In 1964 Tbilisi hosted the First Conference on Semitic Languages, with 
papers on ancient and modern Hebrew. The choice of the place was not 
random: Tbilisi University had a Department of Semitic Studies at the Fac- 
ulty of Oriental Studies. In 1960 the founder and head of the department, 
the distinguished Orientalist Giorgi V. T'sereteli, was allowed to establish 
the Institute of Oriental Studies at the university. Shapiro and Rubinsh- 
tein took part in the Tbilisi conference with papers on the contemporary 
lexis of Hebrew. Michael Zand, a Moscow Orientalist whose main expertise 
was in the Persian and Tajik languages and cultures, spoke on Yiddish as 
a substrate of contemporary Hebrew.? A decade later Zand's struggle for 
emigration to Israel won the support of academicians in the Unites States 
and other countries. 

In Moscow the academic Institute of Oriental Studies had scholars spe- 
cializing in Israel studies. In 1953 one of them, Galina Nikitina, defended a 
candidate dissertation, on the basis of which she wrote her 1956 book The 
Suez Canal: The National Asset of the Egyptian People. The idea that Israel 
had revealed itself as an aggressive outpost of the USA was central to her 
1958 article “Israel and American Imperialism."!'? Economic and political 
expansion of Israel in Africa, a popular topic in the Soviet press, was also 


discussed in academic publications, notably in Nikitina's 1963 article in the 
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scholarly journal Peoples of Asia and Africa. Judging by her publications, 
she could not read Hebrew sources and relied on translations and English- 
language publications. 

The late 1950s saw the establishment of the school of Soviet anti-Zionist 
propagandists with a Marxist approach to history and contemporary devel- 
opments in the Middle East. Nikitina’s 1968 book The State of Israel: A 
Historical Economic and Political Study (which also came out in Polish and 
English and shaped her 1977 doctoral dissertation—the first Soviet doctoral 
dissertation on Israel) would set the tone for academic-cum-propagandist 
endeavors in this field.'? At no time did she ever use the word Palestinian, 
but rather referred to that section of the Israeli population as “Arabs.”’’? 
Also, in Vergelis’s introduction to the 1965 collection of Stories of Israeli 
Writers, the word Palestinian is reserved for the pre-state of Israel period. 
There is nothing unusual about this; the notion of a distinctly “Palestinian” 
people, as opposed to “Arabs,” became common throughout the world only 
after 1967. 

Nikitina’s book stressed militarization of the Israeli state and its heavy 
dependence on foreign capital, particularly from the United States and 
West Germany. It also questioned the socialist nature of kibbutzim and the 
Histradut, Israel’s nationwide trade union. Some contemporary authors 
find parallels between Nikitina’s analysis and the later theories of the Israeli 
“new historians” and “critical sociologists,” particularly in rejecting the 
claims that Jewish-Israeli history represented a continuous national history, 
starting with the biblical era and going on unbroken until the establishment 
of the state of Israel.'^ 

Like other books on Israel, as well as anti-Zionist journalism, Nikitina's 
work, whose print run was twenty-five thousand, found a place on the 
bookshelves of thousands of Jewish families; they were the keenest read- 
ers of such literature. Some of them took everything at face value, while 
the majority “separated the wheat from the chaff,” filtering out what they 
believed was propaganda. 


Sovetish Heymland for the time being eschewed political discussions con- 
cerning Israel and the Arab world. Nor did Israelis and Arabs appear in 
the homegrown literary works published in the journal. Those of its Soviet 
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contributors who had once lived in Palestine, most notably Shira Gorsh- 
man and Liuba Vasserman, or visited it (Zalman Wendroff) were careful to 
avoid this topic. Therefore, the only alternative was to use literary imports. 
In fact, the vast majority of the Israel-related texts published in Soviet peri- 
odicals were produced by recycling foreign publications. For instance, the 
Kishinev-based Russian daily Sovetskaia Moldaviia (Soviet Moldova) had 
on its staff a regular reader of the Parisian Communist Yiddish daily Naye 
Prese. In one article reprinted from the Parisian paper called “A Victim 
of Fanaticism and Nationalism” (on 16 May 1964), Sovetskaia Moldaviia 
reported the tragedy of an Israeli girl killed by her relatives who could not 
forgive her love affair with an Arab. 

In 1963 a significant part of the fourth issue of the Sovetish Heymland was 
dedicated to “Works of Progressive Writers of Israel." The bulk of the selec- 
tion had been translated into Yiddish by Pesakh Binetski, a former Polish 
left-winger who survived World War II in the Soviet Union and later—using 
repatriation to Poland in 1946 as a means—settled in Israel in 1949. Among 
the seven progressive writers, Hanna Ibrahim, with her story “Smugglers,” 
represented Israeli Arab literature. The story described how an innocent 
Arab woman and her old father were killed on the Israeli-Jordanian border 
because they were suspected of being spies. At the same time, the writer 
underlined the idea that Jews and Arabs could live peacefully if only their 
leaders did not create an atmosphere of mutual distrust and hatred. Jewish- 
Arab friendship in left-wing Israeli circles was exemplified by the poem 
“To My Friends—the Arabs,” written by Akhiem Noyf. Binetski, too, had 
written poems about the Arabs, about the lot of all disadvantaged Israeli 
citizens. Two such sonnets, called “Ibrahim,” had been translated into Rus- 
sian and published in the journal Agia 1 Afrika Segodnia (Asia and Africa 
‘Today, issue 10, 1963). Sovetish Heymland, however, published other poems 
by Binetski. 

In issue 4, 1963, the journal finally published its own Arab-related 
production—the poem “An Arab in Moscow,” written by Ziama Telesin and 
dedicated to Tawfiq Toubi, a member of the Knesset and a leading member 
of the Israeli Communist Party. Telesin’s poem is a typical example of lyrics 
written to order. The poet, who knew very little about Arabs in general and 
his hero in particular, employed clichés of popular imagination: *a white 
kerchief [kaffiyeh]" and a “black woven hoop” on the Arab's head, and the 
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* Muslim awe” (Toubi was born in a Christian family) that the Communist 
guest felt when he approached Lenin’s mausoleum. Of course, the poet did 
not forget that “his brother” was a “dark-skinned Semite” and that they 
both boasted the same origins. A striking stereotype emerges in the poetic 
lines: “He is going uphill to the old Kremlin . . . / And suddenly it seems to 
me for an instant / That I’m seeing him sitting on a tall camel / Swaying on 
the sands of the Negev.”!> 

(Six years later, in 1969, Telesin's only son, Iulius, a dissident activist, 
applied for emigration to Israel. Ziama Telesin and his wife, Rokhl Boym- 
vol, also a Yiddish poet, decided to follow him. This triggered a slanderous 
attack upon them in 1971 in Sovetish Heymland.'lo ridicule them, the jour- 
nal reprinted samples of their Soviet patriotic poetry, while the poet Motl 
Grubyan alleged that the couple had collaborated with the secret police 
during the Stalinist repressions. The journal published the minutes of the 
two poets’ meetings with functionaries of the Writers Union, quoting Tele- 
sin who—already deprived of his Party membership—promised that in 
Israel he would continue to defend Communist positions.)!* 

Soviet journalists rarely visited Israel. But even when they did and then 
wrote about it, Arabs, the alleged allies of the Soviet Union, appeared rarely 
if at all. For instance, in 1964 the highbrow Literaturnaia gazeta published 
“A Trip to Israel: Journey in the Year 5724” by V. Komissarzhevskii (prob- 
ably Viktor Komissarzhevskii, a theater and film director and critic). The 
author went to Israel as a member of a Soviet delegation, dispatched to a 
congress of the friendship movement “Israel-USSR.” (Characteristically, 
this Communist-controlled association did not have a Soviet counterpart.) 
Such delegations usually either did not include any Jewish members at all 
or had only one Jew. A non- or minimal-Jewish composition of the delega- 
tions underlined the fact that they represented all the Soviet peoples and 
came to Israel as friends of all its peoples. For all that, Komissarzhevskii 
mentions only the names of Jewish intellectuals with whom the delegation 
met in Israel, while Arab Israelis figure mainly in the form of “shapely Arab 
women with jugs on their heads.” 

The years 1964 to 1966 formed a period of fruitful cultural ties between 
Israel and the USSR.” Significantly, in 1964, the Soviet Union and Israel 
reached an agreement that divided up ownership of the Russian Com- 


pound in Jerusalem. The buildings were constructed in the nineteenth 
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century by the Imperial Orthodox Palestinian Society for Russian pilgrims. 
In what became known as the “Orange Deal” Uskat Hatapuzim), Israel paid 
for the property partly in oranges.!'? 

In March 1966 David Oistrakh gave fourteen concerts in Israel. Another 
Soviet violinist, Leonid Kogan, also enjoyed colossal success.'? The high 
point of all the performances by Israelis was the tour of singer Geula Gil, 
mimic Yaacov (Juki) Arkin, and two guitarists in summer 1966. In their 
concerts in Moscow, Riga, Vilnius, and Leningrad the audience wildly 
applauded the Israeli and Yiddish songs. Local and central Soviet news- 
papers published positive reviews of the Israeli artists’ performances.?? 
At the same time, in Riga, the combined frustration and exhilaration of 
the city's Jewish youth led to a fracas with the police at the end of the 
performance. Given the mass enthusiasm that these concerts aroused, the 
Soviet authorities first postponed and then canceled a visit by the Israel 
Philharmonic.” 

In 1966 a Jewish journalist—Solomon Rabinovich—eventually visited 
Israel. He came there together with the Moscow soccer team Spartak, 
which played a couple of friendly matches with Israeli teams. Sovetish 
Heymland (issue 6, 1966) published Rabinovich’s travel log “Moscow-Tel 
Aviv.” Characteristically, his patronizing depiction of the country left the 
reader with the impression that the writer had not met any Arabs at all. No 
doubt, such a disregard for the Arab population had nothing to do with the 
experienced journalist’s sense of observation. Rabinovich knew what was 
what politically and his “blindness” clearly illuminates that in the pre-Six 
Day War period Palestinian Arabs were, in his understanding at least, not 
an issue for the Novosti Press Agency. 

In the same year, 1966, when the Israeli writer Shmuel Yosef Agnon re- 
ceived the Nobel Prize, Literaturnaia gazeta ran a warm commentary. Inter- 
estingly, Vergelis happened to be in London when Agnon stopped there on 
his way from Stockholm, and he and Agnon had a friendly conversation. 
Four of Agnon’s stories appeared in the April 1966 issue of Sovietish Heym- 
land. In the mid-1960s Vergelis corresponded with Abraham Sutzkever, edi- 
tor of the Tel Aviv Yiddish literary journal Di goldene keyt, about a “guest 
issue" of Sovetish Heymland, that is, an entire issue of the journal devoted 
to new works by Soviet Yiddish writers. A literary event was devoted to the 
work of the Israeli poet Avraham Shlonsky at the Mayakovsky House in 
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Leningrad in October 1966. It was one in a series of programs on foreign 
writers. The event was not announced or reported in the Soviet press, but 
large numbers of Jews attended.” 

The Six-Day War in June 1967 terminated cultural exchange. Lev 
Frukhtman, a translator from Yiddish, tried to find a place for his Rus- 
sian rendition of Agnon’s stories, but the outbreak of the war made this 
task impossible.?? Moreover, even pseudobiblical literary settings began to 
be regarded as serving contemporary Israeli ideology: characteristically, 
Moyshe Altman’s play Yiftokhs shpil Jephthah’s Game), based on a biblical 
legend, was typeset in 1967 but appeared only twenty-three years later in 
the May 1990 issue of Sovetish Heymland. Also, the post-June 1967 climate 
blocked the release of Aleksandr Askoldov’s film Commissar, based on Vas- 
ily Grossman’s story “In the Town of Berdichev,” with a sympathetic por- 
trayal of a Jewish family.?* 


Emigration 


In the 1950s Soviet emigration to Israel was not yet a significant factor, 
though in various cities of the country there were people interested in learn- 
ing Hebrew and having access to literature about Israel. Some people, both 
religious and secular, dreamed of living in the Jewish state. However, in the 
period from 1954 to 1957, only 750 Soviet Jews were permitted to leave 
the country, which was still progress compared with only eighteen during 
the last five years of Stalin’s rule.” This figure does not include those who 
came to Israel via Poland (see chapter 4). 

Importantly, in the 1950s, the Kremlin did not feel pressure to allow Jews 
to emigrate. In fact, quite the opposite was true. In Israel and in the West, 
many believed that Soviet Jews had been assimilated or were moving toward 
complete assimilation within the larger Soviet population, perhaps with 
the exception of those who had become Soviet citizens relatively recently, 
during World War II. Therefore, the vast majority of Soviet Jews seemed to 
be *less promising" as potential emigrants to Israel than Hungarian, Pol- 
ish, or Romanian Jews.?5 In addition, according to a May 1953 “Depart- 
ment of State Position Paper," the American government did not consider 


Israel “a viable state" without receiving outside, mainly American, financial 
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assistance and had concerns about “immigration into Israel of an additional 
mass of Jewish people from the communist countries.” The foreign policy 
strategists felt that “chaos would be created in Israel and the Arab states 
by the sudden influx into Israel of any appreciable number of immigrants” 
and that “the release of a large number of persons from the USSR should 
be treated as an international problem which would require the settlement 
of the majority in countries other than Israel."?? 

Judging by a 1956 KGB training manual, the Soviet security agency knew 
that the Israeli Ministry of Foreign Affairs had a special department—the 
Liaison Bureau—dealing with issues of emigration from the Soviet Union 
to Israel and that the department was headed by a professional intelligence 
officer. It was also known that some of the diplomats working in the Soviet 
Union were, in fact, intelligence officers, whose task was, in particular, to 
collect information about Jews, mainly in the Baltic republics, and to use 
it “for establishing contacts with Jewish nationalist elements and inducing 
them to betray their homeland.” The Liaison Bureau (neither this name 
nor its other name, Nativ, appeared in the KGB material) also launched 
a clandestine campaign, financed and operated by the Joint Distribution 
Committee, of sending parcels to the Soviet Union.** 

Nativ representatives appeared in Moscow, though the ambassador, 
Shmuel Hliashiv, did not approve their activity. He claimed that the activity 
of the Liaison Bureau's operatives was unhelpful and endangering the very 
existence of the embassy. Yosef Avidar, who replaced Eliashiv in 1955, was 
more supportive of the Liaison Bureau's cause. By 1960 all of Israel's emis- 
saries at the Moscow embassy, with the exception of the ambassador, were 
the Liaison Bureau's officials. While the KGB monitored the sentiment of 
Soviet Jews and equated any expression of serious interest in Israel with 
"security risk," Israeli diplomats were regarded as spies and agents of the 
CIA. The KGB followed the Liaison Bureau's operatives, from time to time 
expelling them from the country as persona non grata and arresting their 
local contacts.?? 

Meanwhile, Khrushchev and his ideologists remained categorically op- 
posed to direct emigration of Jews, allowing only a trickle of people to move 
to Israel and only if the move facilitated the reunification of families.?? In 
1958, in the same interview that left a bad taste in broad circles, especially 
among Jews, Khrushchev spoke about his attitude toward Israel: 
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We Communists feel very sorry for the Jews who emigrated to Israel. The let- 
ters which we receive from them in fact move us by their number and their 
sadness. Over there there is a housing shortage, there is a lack of success in 
accustoming people to agricultural work. Exiles arriving from so many differ- 
ent backgrounds experience difficulties of mutual understanding. What are all 
those Jews there going to do? They were conscious of the return to the land of 
their fathers’ fathers; this is not sufficient for living side by side nor for forging 
a true nation. 

Israel has not adopted auspicious positions for the Jewish people. The USSR 
voted for Israel at the United Nations. She supported this state at its birth—in 
an extremely effective way. Israel has shown herself ungrateful and unfortu- 
nate in her choices. This nation plays the game of the imperialists and the 
enemies of socialist countries. All we buy from Israel are a few oranges. And 


we can make do without them.?! 


‘Two years later he stated: “There are no files at our Ministry of the Inte- 
rior with applications from persons of Jewish nationality or other nationali- 
ties who wish to emigrate to Israel. On the contrary, we have many letters 
from Jews in Israel, applying to us with the request to permit them to return 
from Israel to their homeland, the Soviet Union"? 

Virtually all those who were allowed to emigrate in the 1950s were pen- 
sioners reuniting with their children in Israel. Occasionally, women in their 
thirties and forties (presumably widows or divorcees) were allowed to leave 
with their children. Although most of these emigrants came from the terri- 
tories that became Soviet in 1939 and 1940, some of them were from other 
places, including Frunze, Alma-Ata, Samarkand, and Tashkent.*? 

On 14 December 1954, the British embassy in Israel and the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency reported that six Soviet Jews, the largest single group of 
Soviet emigrants to reach Israel since the establishment of the state, had 
arrived by air to join members of their families already there. The Brit- 
ish report stressed that “none of these families will be able to support the 
new arrivals who will, therefore, fall as a charge upon the State. All six of 
the immigrants are said to be of the semi-illiterate peasant class; all are 
over 50... and none is capable of doing any productive work. . . . All six 
travelled via Vienna.” According to Israeli papers, a further three emigrants 


from the Soviet Union had reached Vienna and were en route to Israel.?^ 
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Among those who came to Israel in the second half of the 1950s was 
Maria Weizmann, the sister of the first Israeli president, Chaim Weizmann. 
Arrested in February 1953 in retaliation for the bombing of the Soviet lega- 
tion in Tel Aviv, she—a physician—and her husband were kept in prison for 
six months.?? 

In the USA, the prospects of mass emigration of Soviet Jews to Israel 
continued to cause alarm. George V. Allen, assistant secretary of state for 
Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, noted in March 1957: 


Internal United States policy statements have expressed the United States 
objective of convincing Israel leaders that continued emphasis on large-scale 
immigration increases area tensions. Arab leaders are fond of claiming that 
further immigration into Israel’s small territory can only lead to an explosion 
and further Israel territorial expansion. Mr. Henry A. Byroade [Allen’s prede- 
cessor], speaking as Assistant Secretary of State for NEA in Philadelphia in 
May 1954, expressed publicly the view that Israel should de-emphasize immi- 
gration in the interest of area peace and stability. The official Israel reaction 
to such suggestions on the part of the United States has been quite violent. It 
has been stated that immigration is a matter completely within Israel’s sover- 
eignty and that one of the primary aspects of Israel’s mission on earth is the 
“ingathering of the exiles.” It is doubtful that Israel will ever alter its official 
position on this question. Israel has, however, quietly but effectively controlled 
immigration in the past, by limiting the funds to purchase passage for immi- 
grants. The present ruling class in Israel comes almost entirely from Eastern 
European stock and can be expected to exert every effort to encourage and 
absorb immigrants from behind the Iron Curtain. 

It is believed that United States policies of failing to favor large-scale immi- 
gration into Israel have become sufficiently known to the Israelis. United States 
failure to increase its economic aid to Israel on the basis of increased immigra- 
tion has probably been the most effective way of making our point with 


the Israelis.*° 


We don’t know if the Soviet government’s decision to allow thousands 
of Jews to move to Poland in the 1950s had anything to do with an attempt 
to destabilize the situation in the Middle East or was based on the mis- 
taken assumption that the bulk of Jewish repatriates would settle in Poland. 
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Khrushchev claimed later, probably to cover up the miscalculation, that 
the Soviet authorities had known beforehand that after leaving the Soviet 
Union some of the repatriates would make their way to Israel, especially as 
on I January 1955 Poland reopened emigration to the Jewish state and thus 
provided the highest number of European Jewish emigrants.?" 

The repatriation of Polish Jews in the second half of the 1950s had a 
domino effect, energizing many other Jews in the Soviet Union. Most 
importantly, it showed that emigration was possible. Accordingly, several 
Jewish residents of Chernivtsi and Kishinev approached the Romanian 
embassy with the hope, which remained unfulfilled, that Romania and the 
Soviet Union would also forge a new repatriation agreement.?? While there 
were immigrants who did not find the Jewish state attractive, the majority 
integrated successfully, and letters from them stirred up their relatives’ and 
friends’ interest in Israel. As a consequence, Jewish emigration became an 
issue on the agenda of Soviet decision-makers, who instructed agitprop to 
adapt its media and other products to the new situation. The Soviet press 
habitually denounced synagogues as spy centers, describing them as places 
used by Israelis for recruiting agents and encouraging people to apply 
for emigration. 

The Pravda journalist David Zaslavskii, formerly a prominent Jewish 
socialist, used an anti-Semitic slur comparing Israeli diplomats, most nota- 
bly the cultural attaché Eliahu Hazan, with con artists from the black mar- 
ket at Lilienblum Street in Tel Aviv.*? In fact, Hazan was a representative of 
the Liaison Bureau. The KGB sought to stop these kinds of activities, espe- 
cially after the World Festival of Youth and Students, convened in Moscow 
in July and August 1957, when many Soviet Jews demonstrated enthusiasm 
for Israel in their meetings with the two hundred delegates from the Jewish 
state. Hazan’s detention on 7 September 1957 was interpreted as a warning 
to Soviet Jews and to Israel. This minor clash between the KGB and the 
Liaison Bureau could have intensified into a serious diplomatic scandal, 
but it did not.*° 

In October 1957 Literaturnaia gazeta published Lev Sheinin’s article 
“The Tragedy of the Deceived,” which explained: “The Soviet Union 
fought for the right of the population of Palestine to live in an independent 
state. In May 1948 Israel was created in a part of the Palestinian territory. In 
this new state, Jewish bourgeois nationalists-Zionists came to power. They 
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determined the foreign and domestic politics of the new state, turning it into 
a weapon of Anglo-American imperialism.” Sheinin went on to cite letters 
of emigrants from the Soviet Union who wanted to go back to their home 
country.^' To all appearances, Sheinin used real correspondence of recent 
immigrants who had arrived in Israel either directly from the Soviet Union 
or as double repatriates via Poland.*? It is known that, disillusioned with 
what they found in Israel, some of the recent immigrants tried to decamp 
back to Poland or, in a number of cases, the Soviet Union.? Around the 
same time, hundreds of Spaniards who had repatriated to Spain in the mid- 
I950s got permission to return to the Soviet Union. In 1958 the Central 
Committee considered in tandem the consequences of emigration to Israel 
and repatriation to Spain, urging measures to reduce the migration of the 
two groups and encourage both to return to the Soviet Union.** 

The year 1958 saw the publication of Konstantin Ivanov and Zinovii 
Sheinis's The State of Israel: Its Situation and Policy, the first book-length 
piece of Soviet anti-Zionist propaganda. A revised edition of the book came 
out in 1959. According to the authors: “The majority of new immigrants, 
having arrived in Israel from the countries of the socialist camp, begin on 
virtually the next day to think about how to get out of this country." The 
Soviet embassy is mentioned as one of the places where hundreds of dis- 
illusioned people attempt to obtain passage back to their home country.^? 
In other words, the book confirmed the phenomenon of Soviet Jewish emi- 
gration to Israel. Similarly, the Soviet press admitted that some of the emi- 
grants arrived in Israel via Poland. Thus, the Warsaw-born Soviet citizen 
Nusim Kosovich, the protagonist of one of the stories covered by the Soviet 
press, moved first, in 1957, to Poland and then, in 1959, to Israel, whence he 
returned to the Soviet Union in 1962.49 

The journalist Rostislav Iyul'skii—whose article “Hell in the Israeli ‘Para- 
dise’” appeared in the weekly Sovetskaia kul’tura in March 1958— painted 
a horrifying picture of life in the Jewish state: ^Engineers, physicians, musi- 
cians are happy if they get a job emptying cesspools. People forty or older 
are fated to live in poverty." According to Iyul'skii, immigrants faced par- 
ticularly grave problems because Israeli society treated a former Soviet citi- 
zen as a leper, painting a black cross on the door of his or her shanty house 
(khalupa) as a warning sign for indigenous Israelis. Adding the final flourish 
to his portrayal, the Soviet propagandist informed his readers (and many 
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of them certainly took this at face value) that immigrant women should be 
ready to turn to prostitution as a way of earning bread for their families.*” 

As part of the new propaganda drive, Soviet Jewish tourists were dis- 
patched to Israel in the summer of 1958. The composition of the group 
reveals a careful selection: “The visitors from Russia, whose ages ranged 
between 40 and 60, came from Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev and Minsk. Six 
of them were engineers and the others included a poet, a professor of 
Botany at Leningrad University, a professor of Domestic Economics at 
the Moscow Institute, a journalist and the dean of the Kiev Polytechnic 
School. All of them spoke Yiddish; three of them could speak English 
and several said they knew a little Hebrew. The trip to Israel, they said, 
cost them 4,000 rubles each."^* The “professor of Domestic Economics” 
was in fact Sofia (Sonia) Fray, a veteran Communist and an experienced 
Yiddish journalist, who returned to Moscow in 1956 after many years in 
the Gulag. (In 1961 she appeared as a member of the editorial board of 
Sovetish Heymland.) 

Without a doubt, none of the “tourists” paid for the trip because they 
came to Israel following a decision of the Soviet Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee “to send to Israel for 10 to 12 days . . . a specially selected 
group of Jewish tourists consisting of 15 to 20 people, whose expenses will 
be covered by hard-currency allocations included in the budget for tour- 
ist trips to capitalist countries in 1958.” The Soviet Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs received instructions “to prepare a program for the group’s stay in 
Israel so that the participants can convincingly refute fabrications about 
the allegedly difficult position of Jews in the USSR and, on their return to 
the Soviet Union, carry out analogous work among the Jewish population 
to clarify the true situation in Israel.” Selection of people for the “tourist 
group” was entrusted to the Moscow, Leningrad, Kyiv, and Minsk provin- 
cial Party committees.” 

One of the “tourists,” the Ukrainian-language poet Grigorii Plotkin, pub- 
lished several newspaper articles and, later, a short book entitled Journey to 
Israel: Travel Notes. He described the suffering of new immigrants, who sup- 
posedly formed long lines in front of the Soviet embassy trying to arrange 
for their return. The Israeli press interpreted the fact of sending the “tour- 
ists” to Israel and publishing Plotkin's report as indicating that Soviet Jews’ 


desire to immigrate to Israel remained undiminished.?? Plotkin also wrote a 
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play, The Promised Land, an excerpt from which appeared in the Kyiv daily 
Radians?ka Ukraina (Soviet Ukraine) on 10 January 1960. The play’s pro- 
tagonist, Monia, a young Jewish man from Ukraine who feels like a com- 
plete stranger in Israel, shouts out: “I can’t stand it anymore. Even if they 
make me president, god or devil here, I can’t stand it. Every person must 
know where his promised land is and love this land [the USSR], kiss every 
clod of its soil and not look for another."^! 

The Soviet propaganda machinery had an additional stimulus for pub- 
lishing material on anti-Jewish Nazi atrocities, namely anti-Zionist pro- 
paganda. The press carried articles whose leitmotif was: shame on you, 
Israelis, for having close relations with the German Federal Republic, where 
former Nazis play an important role in the government, army, and indus- 
try. In 1959 /zvestiia bemoaned the decision of the Israeli government to 
sell 250,000 grenade launchers to Germany, describing it as “arms sales to 
German militarists whose hands are steeped in blood of six million Jews, 
murdered by fascist pogromists in the years of World War II.’’*? 

The 1961 trial of Adolf Eichmann in Jerusalem engendered numerous 
articles and editorials targeting “militarist Germany” and “Zionist Israel.” 
The primary value of the trial for Soviet ideologists consisted in its possible 
indictment of West German officials, but Israel was not willing to comply 
with Soviet wishes. After Israeli prime minister Ben-Gurion publicly gave 
assurances that Israeli-German relations would not be involved in the trial, 
Pravda wrote: “In its desire to oblige West German ruling circles, the Israeli 
government has decided to have an understanding with the revanchists and 
is trying to shield the Hitlerite criminals from exposure. . . . Soviet public 
opinion hopes and believes that the wider public in all countries, includ- 
ing Israel, will find the necessary ways and means to prevent turning the 
Eichmann trial simply into a farce serving the interests of sinister forces 
of revanchism.”>? 

Meanwhile, Soviet moral posturing on Israel took a new form: instead of 
shame on you, Israelis, for having close relations with West Germany, the 
Soviet propaganda began to find similarities between Israel and Nazi Ger- 
many. In 1965 the Soviets used the UN rostrum to draw a parallel between 
Zionism and Nazism.?^* After 1967 this parallel would become common- 


place in Soviet propaganda. 
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“Unification of families” was the only motive for emigration to Israel offi- 
cially recognized by the Soviet authorities. Some Soviet Jews appealed 
directly to top Soviet leaders for permission to emigrate. In 1963 an appeal 
to Khrushchev led to issuing a passport and exit visa to Rachel Margolina, 
who helped Feliks Shapiro in his work on the Hebrew-Russian dictionary. 
Eli (Ilya) Sandler, eighty-seven, once rabbi of the Arbat Synagogue in Mos- 
cow (closed in 1950) who later taught at the Kol Yaakov Yeshiva, wrote to 
Mikoyan, by that time chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet, 
explaining that he would like to die in the Holy Land. He received permis- 
sion to leave in the fall of 1966. 

In order to emigrate, one had to have an invitation from a related Israeli 
citizen (vyzov) to move to Israel as a permanent resident. This invita- 
tion had to be notarized and confirmed by the Israeli Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. In the 1950s the responsibility for confirming the invitations and 
accompanying documents was transferred to the Liaison Bureau, which 
often resorted to some trickery for people who had no relatives in Israel. 
The Liaison Bureau implemented a system of fake invitations, having 
them signed by Israeli citizens who preferably had the same last name as 
the Soviet Jews who requested the documents. A whole system of collect- 
ing such invitations was organized, which did not contain the statement 
on family relation, giving instead a blank space for invention. In this way, 
the whole system of invitations was primarily one of falsification.^? While 
in the 1950s Israel tried to keep a distance from the campaigns organized 
by American and other Western Jewish organizations on behalf of Soviet 
Jewry, by the early 1960s the Israelis began to feel that they had nothing to 
lose by coming out into the open, especially since the Soviets made it clear 
that they already suspected Israel of being behind many of the public cam- 
paigns as well as behind-the-scenes diplomatic intercessions.** 

The change in the modus operandi was reflected in a number of inci- 
dents. In July 1960 the first secretary of the Israeli embassy in Moscow, Yaa- 
kov Sharett, the son of the former Israeli prime minister, was expelled from 
the Soviet Union on charges of espionage. According to Pravda, Sharett 
was caught red-handed while attempting to obtain secret documents. His 
expulsion was seen as an answer to the judicial proceedings undertaken in 
Israel against two convicted spies working on behalf of the Soviet Union, 


directly or via its satellites. Particularly damaging to Israeli interests had 
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been the career of Israel Beer, a personal aide to Ben-Gurion who gained 
access to high-level meetings on military strategy." 

There were several other episodes in which Israeli diplomats were 
accused of organizing spy rings and Soviet citizens were imprisoned for 
allegedly associating with Israeli diplomats. In the beginning of 1967, the 
Soviet press announced that a certain Solomon Dolnik, a retired engineer, 
had been arrested for spying for Israel.?? It seems that Dolnik did in fact 
have contacts with the Israeli embassy, but there was no evidence of spy- 
ing.?? Rather, he was involved in attempts to facilitate emigration by arrang- 
ing invitations and by distributing educational or other literature meant to 
foster the cultural “awakening” of Soviet Jews. Whereas initially the idea of 
emigrating to Israel appealed predominantly to traditional elements in the 
Jewish population, in the 1960s they were increasingly joined by younger 
people, often from assimilated families, whose “awakening” could be 
directly or indirectly stimulated by the activities of Israeli diplomats. Devel- 
opments in Soviet society at large also undoubtedly had an effect on the 
revival of Jewish national sentiments. Various groups of people had started 
using appeals and petitions as a means of protest as early as the mid-1960s. 
The imprisonment and trial of Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel, usually 
seen as the catalyst of the dissident movement, caused a wave of written 
public protests. A number of Jewish intellectuals, who later became active 
in the circles demanding freedom of emigration, were among those who 
signed various petitions. 

A push factor for emigration to Israel could be the glass ceiling faced by 
Jews in society, limiting their educational, social, and professional mobility. 
As Mikhail (or Michael, as he later became known) Zand wrote soon after 
arriving in Israel, “Every [Soviet] Jew, except the genius, knows there are 
certain positions he can never occupy and that he cannot hope to rise to the 
top."*! Significantly, Zand sought to work in Jewish studies, so Israeli aca- 
demia could—and did—provide an enabling environment for him. How- 
ever, emigration to Israel, which at that time was not famed as a country of 
advanced science and technology, had a limited appeal to specialists in other 
fields, even if their career aspirations looked uncertain in the Soviet Union. 
To all appearances, in the period described and analyzed in this book, Jew- 
ish factors—religious, cultural, and ideological (Zionist)—were central in 


the gamut of motivations that drove people to apply for emigration. At play 
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were also other factors, notably the desire to unite with other members of 
the family who already lived in Israel, and the general disillusionment with 
the Soviet system. 

Meanwhile, Soviet leaders changed somewhat the tone of their pro- 
nouncements about emigration. In 1966, with a deposed Khrushchev living 
in a kind of exile outside Moscow, Aleksei Kosygin, the prime minister, 
said at a press conference in Paris—its transcript appeared in Pravda on 
5 December 1966—that “if some families want to meet or want to leave 
the Soviet Union, the road is open to them, and no problem exists here.”® 
Earlier that year the Soviet Union signed the United Nations International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Discrimination. One 
of its articles required signatories to guarantee the “right to leave any coun- 
try, including one’s own, and to return to one’s country.” Whereas only 
between one and two hundred a year were permitted to leave for Israel 
between 1960 and 1962, and the number grew to 388 and 539, respectively, 
in 1963 and 1964, it reached the unprecedented heights (except for the 
period of the Polish repatriation) of 1,444 in 1965, 1,892 in 1966, and 1,162 
in the first six months of 1967.9 

For all that, though, emigration to Israel remained highly problematic 
and not necessarily achievable. A series of articles in the Soviet press 
strongly discouraging applications suggested that the initial interpreta- 
tion of Kosygin's remarks in Paris had been overoptimistic. The campaign 
began in Sovetskaia Moldavia on 18 January 1967 with a long description 
of the frightful conditions awaiting Jews who emigrated to Israel. Sovets- 
kaia Latvia on 1 February 1967 spoke of those who bitterly regretted their 
great error in going there— they found themselves in a society where men 
are like wolves to one another, where brutal capitalist laws are in force: 
either you will eat others, or they will eat you”—and summed up: “The 
USSR is a socialist country, a country building Communism. Israel is a 
capitalist country. Anyone choosing the latter is not simply travelling to 
join his relatives. Such a person at the same time consciously chooses man- 
kind's yesterday, with all its consequences. Such a person cannot arouse 
compassion.’ 

Effectively contradicting the recently signed convention, on 17 Febru- 
ary 1967 a secret decree was issued on stripping emigrants to Israel of 


Soviet citizenship.55 This meant, in particular, that a “family unification” 
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(sometimes with an unknown Israeli citizen or a never-seen second cousin) 
would most probably mean never again seeing one’s actual relatives in the 


Soviet Union. 


There was an anecdote that reflected the atmosphere among Soviet Jews: 
a man comes up to a group of strangers saying “I don’t know what you 
are talking about, but I agree with you—we all have to leave [this coun- 
try]." However, this atmosphere became prevalent only later, mainly after 
the Six-Day War in 1967. Meanwhile, by the mid-1960s, the idea that “we 
all have to leave" had been conceived but still had not sunk in among the 
Soviet Jews. On the scale known to them, their life was not bad at all; Israel 
appeared too provincial, too religious, too shtetl-like to be appealing to the 
vast majority of them, especially dwellers in big cities; and emigration to the 
United States or other countries was not yet an option. It would take some 
time, years or even decades, until an increasing number of people, espe- 
cially the younger generation who felt more palpably the effects of the glass 
ceiling, realized that the “fifth point" could give them, paradoxically, an 
advantage compared to almost all other Soviet citizens: a chance to leave. 

Although Soviet ideologists continued to postulate that Jews did not form 
a worldwide nation, the authorities nevertheless treated Jews as a constituent 
of world Jewry who, on that account, could easily fall under the influence 
of Zionist and imperialist propaganda. At the same time, virtually nothing 
had been done to forge a meaningful Soviet Jewish identity. The remote 
Potemkin village of Birobidzhan and the small oases of Yiddish culture in 
the form of Sovetish Heymland and occasional concerts did not appeal to 
the vast majority of people categorized as “Jewish.” Meanwhile, the notion 
itself of Jewish culture in Russian, the dominant language of Soviet Jews, 
remained strictly anathematized. The fear of reinforcing nationalism among 
Jews by allowing them to establish clubs or some other nonreligious orga- 
nizations led to cocooning Jewish life in family-and-friends circles, which 
turned into loosely interconnected miniclubs in whose midst Jews were not 
afraid to talk about their grievances and to share rumors, ideas, and plans, 
including thoughts about emigration. 

The 1967 war and ensuing severance of diplomatic relations with Israel 


delineate the end of the period surveyed in this book. The events of 1967 
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strongly contributed, on the one hand, to national awakening among many 
Soviet Jews and, on the other hand, to new restrictions on various aspects of 
their life. The authorities continued the policy of not allowing the establish- 
ment of any Jewish organizations, apart from the strictly controlled local 
religious bodies. Even the Anti-Zionist Committee, formed in the final 
Soviet decade, in 1983, was shaped by the agitprop as an organization that 
represented, ostensibly, the “Soviet public” rather than the most ideologi- 
cally conscientious, reliable segment of the Jewish population. In the amor- 
phous structure of Jewish life, ideas percolated at different speeds and not 
necessarily from one source. Dissatisfaction with what they had in Soviet 
life and often overblown expectations of living better lives elsewhere gener- 
ated and reproduced a spirit of emigration in various social and geographic 
segments of Soviet Jewry, including people whose passports carried a “fifth 
point” of their non-Jewish parent. While many sought to make their Jewish- 
ness more meaningful, albeit preferably keeping it secular, there was also 
a small minority who considered emigration a way to get rid of their “fifth 
point” completely, similar to what Ehrenburg claimed he would do if he 
were destined to live in a society devoid of anti-Semitism. 

It would be wrong to overstate the role of prevalently or exclusively “Jew- 
ish factors,” including Zionism and religion, in the motivations for emigra- 
tion. It is no coincidence that, from the 1970s onward, Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kyiv, Odessa, and Kharkiv, the five cities with the highest concentration of 
Jewish urbanites, gave the highest proportion of applicants for emigration 
to Israel who, after crossing the Soviet border, made clear—to the frus- 
tration of many Israeli and Western officials and activists—that they really 
desired to move to North America.® Prospects of living in a technologically 
and otherwise distinctly advanced society appealed to them more than the 
idea of settling in the Jewish state. 

The spirit of emigration imbued many people’s life with meaning and 
purpose, but at the same time often strained or even poisoned their rela- 
tions with those—still the majority—who, at least at that juncture, planned 
to stay put, feeling comfortable, congenial, and secure in Soviet society. 
Such people had achieved respectable positions thanks to their hard work 
and top qualifications. Some of them had a strong feeling of belonging to 
the elite of a local, regional, or national level, or even of playing some roles 


at all the levels. Well-placed and well-connected Jews usually did not feel, or 
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felt less, the pressure of the Jewish glass ceiling in their life and often could 
pass on their status and well-being to their children. 

It is illuminating that the percentage of card-carrying Communists 
among Jews aged twenty and over continued to grow, remaining more than 
twice higher than the average in the country: I5 percent in 1961, I9 per- 
cent in 1966, 21 percent in 1972, 22 percent in 1989.°’ This does not mean 
that the Party members necessarily believed in Communist ideals, but they 
certainly saw their future in Soviet society and had earned categorization as 
trustworthy, useful citizens. In any case, such people represented a category 
among Soviet Jews who did not feel, or did not yet feel, that their ethnic sta- 
tus or their increasing level of general dissatisfaction had affected their lives 
strongly enough to overcome the fear of extracting themselves from their 
existing way of living and moving to the unknown. 
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